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Art.  I. — An  Inqnin/  into  the  Establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts.  To  which  is  jirefixed  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  \\y 
Robert  Strange  (1775).  Edited  by  William  Coningham.  London  : 
Olivers.  1850. 

Of  our  social  monopolies,  the  Royal  Academy  is  among  the 
worst.  So  long  as  it  exists  in  its  present  form  art  must  suffer 
under  a  degrading  oppression.  It  is  a  private  society,  assuming 
the  pretensions  of  a  public  body ;  or  it  is  a  public  body  disdaining 
responsibility.  In  either  case  it  appears  under  a  false  character. 
It  is  neither,  by  its  practice,  a  national  institution  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  art,  nor,  by  its  position,  a  private  association  established 
to  promote  private  interests.  It  is  not  an  academy  of  art ;  but 
a  society  of  artists,  arrogating  sovereignty  over  a  whole  class. 
As  such  it  exercises  only  an  unjust  and  injurious  influence.  From 
its  commencement  it  has  been  worse  than  useless  to  the  country. 
It  was  at  first  formed  to  flatter  a  private  scheme ;  its  constitution 
was  modelled  to  suit  personal  views  ;  and  to  this  day,  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  its  system,  it  continues  to  be  a  monopoly  supported  by 
the  mauy,  but  advantageous  only  to  the  few.  That  these  re¬ 
marks  may  not  be  misconceived,  we  shall  concisely  sketch  the 
history  and  character  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

FiXactly  a  hundred  years  ago  there  existed  a  small  society  of 
artists  possessing  an  academy  in  St.  Alar  tin’s  Lane.  It  was  an 
exclusive  body,  but  as  a  private  association  had  a  right  to  be  so, 
for  it  attempted  to  exercise  no  public  influence.  At  the  same 
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time,  another  society,  animated  by  a  more  liberal  spirit,  collected 
a  considerable  fund,  projected  an  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  art,  and  proposed  a  coalition  with  the  elder  body,  ihat  com¬ 
pany,  inspired  by  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  animates  the 
present  academy,  refused  any  concession  which  should  open  its 
honours  to  competition.  Mediocrity  then,  as  now,  feared  to  com¬ 
pete  with  genius.  At  length,  however,  after  ten  years’  struggle, 
an  exhibition  was  opened,  some  young  men  of  talent  were  intro¬ 
duced  before  the  public,  emulation  was  excited,  and  the  arts 
promised  to  revive  under  the  influence  of  a  popular  system.  All 
the  while,  however,  a  committee  of  artists  was  meditating  a  plan 
of  complete  monopoly.  The  conspiracy  flourished  ;  regular  ad¬ 
vances  were  made  towards  despotism,  and  abuses  thickened  in 
the  management  of  the  association.  At  length  some  liberal 
ineinbers  became  alarmed,  and  resolved  to  protect  the  arts  by 
j)rocuring  a  public  charter.  In  January,  17(15,  the  charter  was 
signed,  but,  being  royal,  it  favoured  oligarchy.  It  granted 
power,  but  imposed  no  responsibility.  The  association  was  as 
despotic  as  before. 

Two  years  later,  a  resolution  was  carried  by  the  society  that 
public  academy  ’  should  be  established.  Now,  however,  private 
influence  interfered.  Dalton,  the  king’s  librarian,  who  was 
treasurer  of  the  association,  possessed  a  building  in  Pall  Mall, 
where  he  projected  an  exhibition  of  prints.  The  scheme  failed 
when  all  the  expense  was  incurred.  He  applied  to  the  king  for 
relief  from  the  burden.  ‘His  majesty  ’  promised  to  promote  a 
job  for  his  obseejuious  servant.  The  idea  of  a  ‘  public  academy’ 
was  set  aside,  and  ‘  a  royal  academy  ’  was  graciously  lodged  in 
the  print  warehouse,  especially  for  Dalton’s  profit,  (luinea 
subscriptions  were  raised.  Everything  w^as  played  into  the 
manager’s  hands,  and  the  society  w  ent  on  well.  A  few  acci¬ 
dents  occurred,  with  quarrels  innumerable  among  the  members, 
but  these  were  obstacles  easily  overcome.  Ultimately*,  the  as¬ 
sociation  settled ’into  form,  a  new*  Draconic  code  was  compiled, 
and  the  Koy'al  Academy  proclaimed  its  readiness  to  govern  all 
the  painters  and  sculptors  in  the  country. 

M  e  say  painters  and  sculptors,  because  engravers  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  Hut  why  t  Because,  said  the  academicians,  engravers 
were  servile  copiers — men  of  no  genius.*  This  reason,  how- 


•  Consult  the  opinions  of  Albert  Durer,  Andrea  ^lantagcna,  Marc  Antonio, 
Parmigiano,  i?ulyator  Itosa,  Annibali  Caracci,  Agostino  Caracci,  (iuido, 
Ciuercino,  ( antarini  da  Pesnro,  the  Siranis,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Dorigny, 
and  otlur  eminent  artists,  aho  not  only  respected^  but  proctised^  the  art  of 
engrn\ing;  Ratfaele  also  esteemed  it  in  the  highest  degree.  We  have  to 

choose  ml  ween  the  decisions  of  these  illustrious  men,  and  that  of  the  Royal 
Academy ! 
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ever,  was  only  alleged  after  they  had  relinquished  two  others. 
The  first  was  because  ‘  they  had  copied  this  part  of  their  institu¬ 
tion,  which  regarded  the  exclusion  of  engravers,  from  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Painting  at  Paris :  ’  thus  pleading  guilty  to  the 
servile  copying  they  affected  to  despise.  But  the  engraver 
Strange  was  then  a  member  of  the  academy  they  copied.  The 
next  excuse  was,  that  the  Academy  of  St.IiUke  at  Kome  admitted 
no  engravers.  The  engraver  Strange  was  then  a  member  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  academies  of  Paris,  France,  Bologna,  and  Parma. 

The  real  cause  of  exclusion  was  a  private  hatred  entertained 
by  the  king  and  his  noble  parasites  .against  the  engraver  Strange. 
That  artist,  at  a  time  when  his  hands  w'erc  completely  full  of 
engagements,  had  declined  to  paint,  for  a  paltry  sum,  tw  o  whole- 
length  portraits — the  one  of  ‘  his  Majesty,’  the  other  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute.  This  offence  was  fatal  to  his  career  in  England.  A\  hen 
he  travelled  on  the  continent,  a  low  spy  w’as  set  to  track  him,  to 
prevent  the  depositories  of  ancient  art  being  opened  to  him,  to 
baulk  all  his  plans,  to  copy  the  very  pictures  he  wished  to  copy, 
to  slander  him,  and  deface  his  unblemished  reputation.  Ihs- 
reputable  intrigues  w’ere  excited  against  him.  Persons  high  in 
ortice  condescended  to  utter  falsehoods,  to  please  the  king  and 
persecute  his  victim.  The  fame  of  Strange — universal  on  the 
continent — w^as  almost  shut  out  of  England,  or  damaged  by  paid 
critics,  and  this  able  artist  was  ruined  by  ^  a  great  patron  of  art  ’ 
in  his  owm  country. 

The  Koyal  Academy,  planted  under  the  shade  of  a  palace, 
obsequiously  followed  its  instructions.  It  excluded  engravers — 
it  made  a  hecatomb  of  victims  in  order  to  satisfy  upon  one 
individual  the  vindictive  feeling  of  ‘  Majesty.’  But  while  this 
persecuted  man,  whose  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  low 
malignity  of  a  court,  w\as  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  the 
encouragement  he  deserved  at  home,  the  Academy  opened  its 
arms  to  a  foreign  engraver  of  inferior  talent,  exhibited  his 
W’orks,  and  honoured  liim  wdth  its  finest  pearls  of  patronage. 
A  body  of  men,  professedly  educated,  claiming  consideration 
as  gentlemen,  confident  in  their  own  merits,  secure  in  their  own 
distinctions,  consented,  in  order  to  gratify  the  malice  of  a  king 
upon  one  person,  to  throw  contempt  upon  a  whole  class.  AVas 
it  honourable,  w’as  it  English,  was  it  civilized  ?  But  it  was — 
w'c  hear  it  said — the  act  of  men  living  in  the  barbarous  age  of 
George  III.,  when  royal  influence  wms  pow^erful  in  the  country. 
Much  may  be  allowed  for  the  savage  state  of  the  times.  Is  the 
case,  how  ever,  improved  at  the  present  day  1 

Six  ‘  associate  engravers  ’  are  indeed  admitted,  but  on  humi¬ 
liating  terms.  Insulting  distinctions  arc  made  bctw'ccn  them 
and  the  superior  members.  They  arc  excluded  from  every 
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advantage  ami  honour  of  the  Academy,  rendered  incapable  of 
reaching  the  higher  degrees,  and  patronized  in  terms  ot  super¬ 
cilious  impertinence.  Cienius,  in  general,  revolts  from  servility, 
and  by  imposing  the  necessity  of  it  the  Academy  sought  to  cHect 
its  aim,  by  excluding  great  engravers. 

Subservient  as  we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  court  fashions,  we 
nevertheless  honour  and  support  the  engraver.  Public  taste,  in 
some  degree,  compensates  for  the  private  influence  ol  the 
Academy.  Engraving  is  the  most  popular  branch  of  art.  It 
is  not  servile  copying.  'Fhe  artist  who  can  re-produce  on  a 
thousand  plates  the  reflection  of  Kaffaele’s  genius,  is  himself  a 
man  of  genius.  11  is  art  should  be  encouraged  as  one  which 
ensures  the  productions  of  a  master’s  pencil  from  altogether 
perishing  by  accident ;  which  opens  the  \  atican  to  all  the 
world,  unlocks  the  cabinet  of  the  Italian  connoisseur,  and 
places  within  reach  of  every  eye,  the  paintings  that  adorn  the 
walls  of  churches  in  the  South.  In  some  manner,  indeed,  it 
compensates  for  that  monopoly  of  the  gems  of  art  which  must 
always  be  enjoyed  by  the  opulent.  That  it  shuts  out  the 
engraver,  therefore,  from  the  honours  to  which  he  has  a  claim, 
is  an  important  charge  against  the  Royal  Academy,  (’an  a 
greater  anomaly  be  imagined  !  An  institution,  professedly  erected 
to  encourage  art,  endeavours  to  depreciate  and  destroy  a  branch 
of  it. 

The  society  consists  of  forty  ‘  Academicians.’  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  distinguished  artists  of  the  day.  Rut  if,  in  her 
prolific  birth  of  genius,  the  age  w'ere  to  produce  eighty  such 
men,  of  course,  says  common  sense,  they  would  be  admitted. 
Ry  no  means.  Neither  common  sense  nor  justice  has  to  decide 
in  the  matter,  but  the  Academy.  Ry  law  we  are  compelled  to 
recognise,  publicly,  onlv  fortv  able  artists.  Among  foreigners, 
as  well  as  among  the  unsophisticated  classes  in  this  country, 
Reter  Smith,  K.A.,  is  a  great  man,  while  plain  Thomas  Robin¬ 
son,  without  the  magical  initials,  is  nobody.  The  idea  is 
prevalent  with  many  thousands,  that  any  able  artist  is  sure  to  be 
admitted  as  an  academician,  and  some  innocent  persons  actually 
disdain  the  productions  of  all  but  the  mystic  forty.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  this  enormous  monopoly.  The  injury  thus 
inflicted  on  art,  the  injustice  perpetrated  against  artists,  is 
incalculable. 


NN  hen  we  reflect  on  it,  it  is  dillicidt  to  conceive  wdiy  the  public 
has  so  long  toh'rated  this  abuse.  Forty  men,  possessing  absolute 
contiol  over  their  owm  body,  and  owning  no  responsibility  to 
the  country,  are  allowed  to  appropriate  all  the  recognised 
honours  of  art ;  every  artist  of  distinguished  talent,  exceeding 
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that  number,  must  be  made  the  victim  of  this  seltisli  spirit ;  we 
confess  ourselves  so  poor  that  forty  painters  and  sculptors  repre¬ 
sent  all  our  excellence ;  persons  of  the  highest  genius  may  be 
excluded  by  the  votes  of  a  clique  ;  individuals  of  low  capacity 
may  be  thrust  above  their  superiors  ;  the  public  pays  for  this 
abuse,  and  possesses  no  power  of  reforming  it.  Such  is  a  sample 
of  the  civilization  wc  are  to  exhibit  this  year  for  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  '  unsophisticated  foreigners.’ 

‘Had  the  Academy,’ says  Strange,  in  the  pamphlet  in  which  he 
records  his  persecutions,  ‘  comprehended  all  the  arts  and  all  the 
respectable  artists  of  this  country,  and  attracted  distinguished  artists 
from  other  parts  of  Europe — had  it  exhibited  annually,  and  gratis,  to 
all  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  the  best  works  of  the  members  only  (as 
in  other  Academies),  and  excluded  whatever  was  unworthy  of  public 
attention — in  that  case  the  exhibition  would  have  been  a  sight  that 
would  have  charmed  the  public,  inflamed  that  affection  towards  the 
arts  which  was  rising  here,  produced  rewards  and  honours  to  artists, 
raised  their  emulation,  distinguished  this  country  and  these  times,  and 
set  a  lasting  and  honourable  mark  on  “  his  Majesty’s”  reign.  (It 
needed  one.)  But,  alas  !  all  such  exalted  ideas  have  been  swallowed 
up  in  contracted,  mean,  selfish  plans,  which  in  any  country  of  the 
world,  and  under  any  patronage  whatever,  will  as  certainly  depress  the 
fine  arts,  as  it  is  certain  a  great  artist  will  detest  whatever  is  dirty  and 
mean. 

‘  Accordingly,  wc  sec  annually  a  Royal  Exhibition  collecting  shillings 
at  the  door,  in  order  to  raise  money,  and  the  Academicians  going  about 
the  town,  beating  up,  as  it  were,  for  recruits,  to  rake  together  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  pictures  to  cover  their  naked  walls,  forced  thereby  to 
admit  many  performances  disgraceful  to  the  place  and  to  the  occasion, 
and  instead  of  exhibiting  a  few  capital  pictures  by  their  best  hands 
they  have  often  introduced  so  many  by  the  same  master  as  to  satiate 
the  spectators.’ 

Forty  individuals,  therefore,  monopolize  all  the  advantages 
and  honours  of  the  Royal  Academy.  AMicn  a  vacancy  occurs  it 
is  supplied  from  the  body  of  twenty  associates.  Genius  is  no 
claim.  It  is  not  the  public  voice  that  decides — it  is  the  private 
choice  of  a  majority  among  the  Academicians  themselves.  An 
artist  may  fill  Europe  with  his  fiimc;  may  command  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  most  distinguished  men ;  may  produce  pictures  w’hich 
rival  those  of  Rubens  and  Claude  ;  but  these  recommendations 
arc  not  enough.  Another  painter  may  possess  wealth,  live  in  a 
handsome  house,  enjoy  the  favour  of  a  few  dog-fancying 
noblemen,  flatter  the  R.A.’s,  and  ‘  creep  up  their  sleeves’  by 
those  alluring  arts  which  servility  is  so  skilful  to  employ.  He, 
therefore,  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  by  the  side  of  his 
honest  competitor  whose  genius  is  his  only  claim.  This  system 
must  continue  as  long  as  the  mystic  number  forty  is  adhered  to. 
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There  are,  say  the  laws  of  the  Academy,  to  be  no  more  than 
forty  distinguished  artists.  Other  institutions,  indeed,  can 
receive  those  whom  the  Academy  rejects  ;  but  the  artist  who 
applies  to  them  suffers  a  species  of  outlawry.  To  enjoy  a  chance 
of  welcome  from  this  insolent  corporation,  the  artist  must  refuse 
all  other  offers  of  distinction,  throw  away  every  opportunity^ 
and  meekly  await  the  pleasure  of  the  Iloyal  Academicians.  If 
this  be  royal  patronage  of  art,  literature  may  well  be  thankful 
that  it  has  escaped  the  pernicious  favour. 

Thus,  this  Academy,  we  repeat,  enjoying  inviolable  privacy 
within  the  walls  of  a  public  building,  arrogates  to  itself  every 
honourable  degree  of  art,  and  the  man  of  true  genius  who  has 
no  means  of  conciliating  the  Forty  Academicians,  suffers  under 
neglect.  The  same  j)lan,  on  a  still  more  extravagant  scale,  is 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  ‘  associates,’  the  corj^s  of  reserve 
from  which  the  Academicians  recruit  their  ranks.  Twenty  fortu¬ 
nate  individuals  thus  occupy  the  porch  of  the  Academy,  secure 
of  admission,  each  in  his  turn.  They  are  the  friends,  relatives, 
or  proteges  of  the  patrician  order,  to  which  the  artist  class  in 
this  country  obsequiously  submits.  Meanwhile  the  multitude 
remains  without,  and  once  in  the  course  of  years  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  is  pulled  in  by  a  side  door.  A  more  absurd  system  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  At  the  election  which  took  place  on  the 
4th  of  November  last,  there  were  fifty  candidates.  They  did  not, 
however,  represent  the  number  of  those  who  claimed  admittance. 
Many,  disgusted  by  frequent  failures,  refused  to  be  nominated 
again.  Of  those  that  stood,  some  W’cre  men  of  exalted  genius, 
and  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  country.  Others 
were  young  artists  of  promise.  One  of  these  was  elected, 
leaving  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  hopeless  of  ever  winning  the 
prize. 

1  he  first  picture  exhibited  by  this  young  man,  procured  for 
him,  wc  believe,  a  gold  medal.  He  was  thus  preferred  before 
men  of  established  reputation,  who  possessed  an  undoubted 
claim  to  these  restricted  honours.  AVhy  was  this  (  A\  e  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  discover  the  reason.  It  is  because  a  certain 
princely  personage  considers  that  mature  talent  should  take  care 
ot  itself,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  encourage  the  young.*  It  may 
be  well  to  foster  the  ability  of  youth ;  but  it  can  never  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  politic  to  encourage  the  young  by'  acting  unjustly  to  their 
seniors  in  age,  and  their  superiors  in  genius.  Fandscape-paint- 

.  estminster-liall  exhibition  competitions  were  first  ])rojecte(l, 

t  e  .  cadenneians  repudiated  the  idea  altogether,  and  were  quite  indignant  at 
the  notion  of  competing  \yitli  ‘little  boys.’  A  short  time  after,  when  Jove 

a  not  ed,  these  very  *  little  boys,’  these  untutored  tvros,  were  elected,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  artists. 
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ing  enjoys  no  longer  the  honours  of  the  Royal  Academy.  I'lie 
])aintcrs  of  portraits,  who  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  attraction 
of  the  yearly  exhibition,  arc  excluded.  Eleven  years  have 
passed  since  one  was  elected.  True  art  is  thrown  aside,  the 
talent  which  lias  been  matured  by  years  of  study  ;  the  men  whose 
names  have  become  household  words  among  the  admirers  of 
genius,  arc  neglected,  that  juvenile  ‘  history  painters’ — the  gold- 
medal  pets  of  promise — may  be  adorned  by  the  favours  of  these 
Forty  Rishops  of  Art.  A  single  clever  little  picture,  painted  by 
one  of  the  class  which  a  prince  desires  to  elevate,  will  crown  any 
young  artist  with  the  glories  of  academic  patronage.  Honours 
crowd  on  him  when  he  has  scarcely  acquired  the  use  of  his 
palette.  Aleanwhilc  the  mature  artists  tinish  their  jiictures, 
exhibit  them,  and  fill  the  coffers  of  the  society  w  ith  the  shillings 
paid  for  a  view'  of  their  productions. 

I'his  is  the  system  of  the  Forty,  l^ut  why  do  they  not  act 
like  honest  men,  declare  their  desire  of  monopoly,  and  close 
their  doors  entirely.  It  w^ould  be  more  manly  than  cajoling  the 
public  by  an  annual  election  of  one  out  of  hundreds.  Rut  if 
we  may  offer  a  hint  to  the  artist  class,  w’c  advise  them  to  repu¬ 
diate  the  Academy,  as  the  Academy  repudiates  them.  Let  them 
withdraw^  altogether  from  it,  refuse  to  send  their  pictures, 
establish  a  national  academy,  solicit  the  patronage  of  that  nobility 
of  genius  wdiich  is  rapidly  outrivalling  the  nobility  of  birth,  and 
declare  themselves  independent  of  the  pernicious  oligarchy. 
Let  them  form  a  league,  petition  Parliament  for  a  public  charter, 
and  erect  an  institution  of  their  own.  'fhe  idea  has  already 
been  broached,  ^^  c  trust  to  see  it  take  root.  There  are  men 
of  the  first  genius,  not  belonging  to  the  present  society,  wdio 
would  at  once  render  illustrious,  not  a  royal,  but  a  national 
academy.  Let  them  combine,  and  then  let  their  enemies 
conspire.  e  believe  w  e  may  answ  er  for  our  readers  that  they 
would  support  the  new,  and  abandon  the  old  institution  ;  for  the 
National  Academy  w'ould  found  itself  on  love  of  the  arts,  while 
the  Royal  Academy  has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
forty  artists.  Let  us  concisely  sum  up  its  offences  against 
common  sense,  justice,  and  the  arts  it  pretends  to  promote. 

This  institution,  numbering  forty  members,  is  the  only  recog¬ 
nised  one  in  the  country.  Professing  to  rely  on  royal  munifi¬ 
cence,  it  levies  thousands  a  year  on  the  public.  Existing  on 
these  contributions,  it  monopolizes  for  its  own  purposes  the 
pow'cr,  patronage,  and  revenue,  gained  by  exhibiting  the  works 
of  unprivileged  artists.  It  proclaims  it  an  offence  to  exhihit 
with  any  other  society.  It  excludes  engravers,  although  origi- 
mdly  composed  of  historical,  landscape,  portrait,  miniature, 
enamel,  flower,  and  coach-painters ;  die  engravers,  chasers, 
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architects,  sculptors,  and  a  bricklayer  to  the  Board  of  Chdnauce. 
It  occupies  a  public  building,  and  exercises  public  functions, 
but  is  not  subject  to  public  control.  Its  own  members  are 
allowed  to  retouch  and  varnisli  their  own  pictures  before  the 
annual  dinner  given  to  foreign  favourites,  while  unprivileged 
artists  are  not.  It  occupies  half  the  room  originally  intended 
for  the  national  collection,  and  makes  the  public  no  concessions 
in  return.  Above  all,  it  exercises  a  tyranny  over  artists,  enjoys 
the  power  of  shutting  its  gates  against  genius,  and  holds  out  its 
honours  only  as  the  reward  of  servility. 

When  the  period  for  the  annual  exhibition  arrives,  each  of 
the  forty  oligarchs  erects  his  crest.  The  members  of  the  council 
then  walk  lords  of  the  ascendant.  They  possess,  with  their 
brethren,  the  right  of  exhibiting  eight  pictures  each,  all  *  on  the 
line.’  Their  private  friends,  of  course,  are  accommodated  with 
the  ‘  next  best’  places,  their  proteges  in  order;  and  the  vulgar 
herd  wherever  there  is  room  for  them.  Thus  we  have  seen  a 
ragged  cur,  the  work  of  a  notorious  animal-painter,  displayed  in 
extravagant  prominence  on  ‘  the  line,’  while  a  classical  land¬ 
scape,  enriched  by  every  beauty,  has  been  removed  almost 
beyond  reach  of  sight.  The  reader  must  not  imagine  these 
things  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  On  the  contrary,  private 
deliberations  are  held  on  the  subject.  The  conclave  assembles 
in  its  private  chamber,  under  the  roof,  be  it  remembered,  of  a 
public  building.  This  artist  is  to  be  favoured  by  a  place  near 
the  line,  where  his  five  feet  square  of  canvass  may  glare  in  the 
spectator’s  face,  covered,  perhaps,  with  blazes,  smoke,  walls, 
towers,  armies,  and  clouds ;  a  second  is  accommodated  midway 
between  rod  and  ceiling,  where  all  his  linear  and  aerial  per¬ 
spective  are  lost  to  view.  Another  is  triumphantly  driven  to  a 
dim  corner  near  the  ceiling,  where  the  gilt  frame  is  all  that  can 
attract  the  eye.  It  is  true  that  scores  of  yards  of  the  painted 
canvass  exhibited  could  be  nowhere  better  placed  than  out  ot 
sight,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  ability  which  is  chiefly  persecuted, 
(lenius,  we  repeat,  refuses  to  be  servile,  and  nothing  less  is 
reejuired  by  this  oligarchy  of  the  arts.  As  the  one  is  an  order 
ot  despots,  so  the  other  is  an  order  cither  of  slaves  or  outlaws. 

hen  men  do  evil,  it  is  an  old  saying,  and  an  obvious  truth, 
that  they  lack  either  sense  or  honesty.  'W'c  acquit  the  Acade¬ 
micians  of  folly.  Ihcre  is  a  deep  purpose  in  their  policy,  h' 
the  pictures  for  exhibition  they  fortify’^  their  monopoly. 
Ihe  public,  visiting  the  Academy,  pays  attention  to  those  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art  M  ithin  reach  of  its  hundred  eyes.  But  the 
public  is  a  lordly  power  ;  it  will  not  strain  its  sight  to  view 
pictures  perched  twenty  feet  above  the  floor  ;  consequently,  all 
t  le  critical  chit-chat  is  lavished  on  the  paintings  exhibited  ‘  on 
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the  line.’  The  K.  A.’s  monopolize  all  the  exclamations  of,  ‘  llow 
very  fine!’  Mleautifull’  ‘  Really,  beats  nature!’  ‘  Talk  of  the 
decline  of  the  arts!’  with  which  innocent  old  gentlemen  and 
young  ladies  express  their  admiration  of  the  favoured  works. 
This  gossip  is  circulated,  a  sort  of  public  opinion  is  set  afloat, 
and  while  the  R.  A.’s  become  the  favourites  of  the  tea-table  and 
the  drawing-room-rug,  the  unprivileged  painter  attains  little  of 
the  notice  he  deserves.  Ilis  landscape,  shaded  by  the  ceiling, 
is  lost  in  mist ;  his  figures,  unless  they  comnuuid  attention  by 
their  ghastly  whiteness  and  herculean  size,  are  disregarded ;  and 
his  ‘  faces’  look  all  awry  from  the  awkward  position  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  critics  of  many  among  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals  are  conquered  by  the  academic  plan ;  their  nobility  will 
not,  or  cannot,  discover  the  merits  of  any  pictures  placed  above  the 
level  of  their  eyes,  and  thus  a  flagrant  injustice  is  committed 
against  the  class  of  unprivileged  artists.  Lost  in  an  ocean  of 
gold  frames  and  canvass,  some  gem  is  utterly  unnoticed,  the 
modest  merits  of  truth  and  delicacy  attract  no  regard,  and  the 
painter,  in  despair,  endeavours  to  enforce  attention  by  the 
colossal  magnitude  of  his  work.  He  dazzles  the  eye  with 
flaming  colours  and  mountains  of  flesh  ;  his  plan  succeeds,  his 
picture  attracts  the  visitor’s  eye  ;  his  example  is  followed,  and 
thus,  year  after  year,  art  degenerates,  and  artists  become  the 
ministers  to  a  corrupt  and  capricious  taste. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  condition  of  art  in  England.  A 
glance  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  displays  the  result  of 
academic  teaching.  A  majestic  tone  and  a  lofty  style  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  few.  Chastity  and  truth  yield  to  the  meretricious 
attractions  of  ‘  effect.’  Nature  is  caricatured  into  absurdity ; 
instead  of  grandeur,  we  have  pomposity ;  instead  of  beauty, 
fade  sentimentality.  One  great  sign  of  degeneracy  is  the  poverty 
of  invention — the  meanness  of  taste  displayed  by  our  modern 
artists.  Year  after  year  a  few  stock  subjects  arc  tortured  in 
eternal  repetition.  Lear  and  Cordelia  are  among  the  unhappy 
historical  personages  doomed  to  an  annual  caricature.  In  one 
famous  representation  of  Shakspcarc’s  scene,  the  two  elder 
sisters  arc  de])ictcd  dark  as  the  darkest  daughters  of  the  South  ; 
while  the  third,  with  flaxen  ringlets,  bleaclicd  almost  to  white¬ 
ness,  stands  in  such  contrast  with  them,  that  by  no  possibility 
could  the  same  woman  have  been  the  mother  of  the  three. 

Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  is  another  favourite  subject.  The 
Knight  of  La  ]\Iancha,  Sancho  Ranza,  and  the  Duchess,  usually 
meet  the  eye  a  score  of  times.  The  rueful  countenance,  the 
lanthorn  jaw,  the  broad  face  of  the  sejuire,  and  the  lively  beauty 
of  her  ladyship,  are  all  properly  reproduced,  according  to  rule, 
in  ])rcciscly  the  place  and  the  altitude  laid  down  by  the  laws  of 
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custom.  From  the  romance  of  Spain  we^  take  Hight  to  the 
fiihles  of  ancient  Greece.  Venus  and  Adonis  invariably  request 
the  attention  of  our  eyes.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  sometimes  as 
a  southern  gipsy,  sometimes  as  an  Irish  milk-maid,  sometimes 
as  a  free-and-easy  London  belle,  but  very  rarely  as  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  Grecian  ideal  of  beauty,  wooes  Adonis,  who  usually 
resembles  one  of  the  swains  in  the  *  Gentle  Shepheid.  J.lie 
I.ady  of  the  Lake  always  afibrds  a  few  scenes;  while  the  tem¬ 
pest  contributes  a  fantastic  Ariel  and  a  Miranda,  with  hair 
like  dried  flax.  Lady  Macbeth  is  equally  constant  in  her  atten¬ 
tion,  but  under  an  infinity  of  aspects.  We  believe  a  year  never 
passes  witliout  introducing  to  us  Malvolio,  ‘  the  trout  that 
must  be  caught  with  tickling,’  practising  behaviour  to  his  own 
shadow'. 

Of  the  humbler  description  of  the  Wilkie  school  the  produc¬ 
tions  are  very  numerous.  Boys  sliding,  playing  marbles  on 
their  forms,  eating  large  pies,  catching  shrimps,  ringing  door¬ 
bells,  and  making  small  attempts  at  the  fine  arts,  arc  scattered  in 
profusion  over  the  walls.  In  contrast  with  these  a  number 
of  maidens  bathing  exhibit  the  eccentric  tastes  of  our  artists  on 
the  subject  of  flesh  tints.  Some  delight  in  skins  as  white  as 
Dover  cliffs  ;  some  cause  the  modest  damsel  to  blush  from  head 
to  feet,  reminding  us  of  the  old  epigram — 

‘  Fabius,  you  say,  is  much  inclined 

His  checks  with  too  much  red  to  fill — 

His  pictures  only  blush  to  find 
The  painter  does  his  task  so  ill.’ 

Others  present  figures  which  appear  to  have  been  moulded  in 
wax  ;  while  a  fourth  class  tinges  the  flesh  wdth  a  blue,  unhealthy 
tint,  almost  approaching  the  symptoms  of  cholera  morbus.  In 
the  colour  of  the  hair  we  have  strange  tastes  displayed.  The 
hue  of  brass  is  now'  a  general  favourite.  Auburn  is  out  of 
lashion.  The  rich  golden  brow’n,  flushed,  as  it  w  ere,  with  light, 
has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  That  exquisite  appearance  of 
floating  massy  tresses  has  been  replaced  by  saffron-coloured 
‘bands’  of  hair  plastered  dowm  with  pomatum;  so^  that  even 
Fallas  Athene  and  \’enus  appear  to  have  used  ‘  bandoline 
fixature,'^  Ihc  blue-eyed  goddess  is  generally  a  mimicry  of 
that  conventional  allegorical  personage,  Britannia,  who  was 
herself  at  first  a  plagiarism  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  To  coni- 
]>letc  the  modern  ideal  of  beauty,  we  have  the  sleepy  eye  of 
the  ‘  mournful,’  the  ‘  broken-hearted,’  and  the  ‘  lovely,’  w’itli  the 
upturned  nose  and  low'  brow’s  of  the  ‘  pensive,’  or  the  ‘  scornful ;’ 
and  portraits  of  ‘  ladies,’  with  half-exposed  busts,  tight-w  aisted 
c  rcsscs,  and  all  the  other  indecent  and  ungraceful  appendages  of 
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modern  fashion.  When  these  are  the  efforts  of  our  favourite 
artists,  we  may  excuse  the  landscape-painter  who  defaces  the 
blue  and  brilliant  skies  of  the  south  by  masses  of  northern 
clouds. 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  this,  however,  that  the  Koyal  Aca¬ 
demicians  arc  right,  that  the  country  produces  only  a  few  men 
of  ability,  and  that  this  society  possesses  the  monopoly  of  genius  t 
( )n  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  great  artists 
that  the  Koyal  Academy  is  the  curse  of  English  art.  Hy  its 
obseejuious  servility  to  the  taste  of  certain  personages  it  ui)holds 
a  low  fashion  of  painting ;  by  its  tyranny  over  artists  it  degrades 
them  ;  by  its  ministry  to  the  foppery  of  the  ‘  higher  classes  ’  it 
introduces  a  pernicious  style  ;  by  its  system  of  instruction  it 
fosters  that  degeneracy,  and  by  its  general  inllucnce  on  society  it 
dwarfs  and  deforms  the  art  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  worst 
caricatures  exhibited  are  the  performances  of  the  Koyal  Academi¬ 
cians,  and  many  of  the  finest  arc  by  men  not  belonging  to  that 
body.  Yet  when  we  speak  of  the  Academicians  we  allude  to 
the  collective  body,  not  to  every  member  of  it.  For  several  of 
them  we  have  the  highest  respect.  There  are  many  men  of  un¬ 
questionable  genius,  and  some  of  the  most  liberal  views.  But 
there  are  others  also  whose  qualifications  are  no  higher  than  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  tuft-hunting. 
Secure  in  their  own  privileges  they  fear  the  competition  of 
genuine  ability,  which  might  put  them  to  the  blush. 

The  nation  should  be  solicitous  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  art, 
hccause  it  possesses  painters  and  sculptors  who  would  render 
illustrious  any  age  and  any  country.  In  that  chamber  of  the 
National  Gallery,  where  annually 

‘  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow'  sister  vies,’ 

we  find  much  to  redeem  our  age  from  the  disgrace  of  degeneracy 
in  tlic  arts.  Baily  (himself  a  Koyal  Academician)  has  achieved 
an  European  reputation.  Every  lover  of  art  must  confess  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  genius  which  wTought  a  block  of  marble  into  that 
exquisite  figure  of  ‘  Eve  at  the  Fountain,’  which  is  celebrated 
throughout  Christendom^  and  must  carry  dow  n  the  artist’s  name 
to  all  posterity.  If  the  reader  w'ould  know  what  we  mean  by 
the  perfection  of  art,  W'c  direct  him  to  this  superb  performance. 
There  he  may  sec  embodied  the  ideal  of  w'omanly  beauty  and 
innocence.  The  lovely  mother  of  the  human  race,  bending  over 
the  margin  of  a  fountain,  beholds  her  own  face  in  the  water. 
The  innocence  of  infancy  is  infused  into  the  countenance  of 
womanhood.  The  form  is  chaste  and  delicate ;  the  marble 
appears  to  be  alive,  and  there  is  suffused  around  the  whole  a 
nameless  beauty,  which  inspires  us  as  w'c  contemplate  this  work 
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of  the  greatest  living  sculptor.  Recently  Baily  has  sculptured 
the  Three  Graces  grouped  on  a  rock.  A\  hen  wc  see  sucli  master¬ 
pieces  of  genius  we  readily  believe  the  witness  of  history  to 
the  singular  influence  caused  by  the  arts  on  the  mind  of  ancient 
(i recce.  ^Vc  cannot  attempt  to  describe  in  ‘  tlie  jargon  of  the 
marble  mart’  these  works  of  Baily.  AA  c 

- ‘  leave  to  learned  hands 

The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend  and  the  voluptuous  swell  : 

Let  these  describe  the  indescribable 

and  let  us  proceed  with  our  review  of  the  sculptors  of  the  day. 

Writing  of  sculpture,  justice  requires  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Wyatt  (not  an  R.A.).  Years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Rome, 
where  the  wrecks  of  antiquity  are  gathered  in  the  Vatican — that 
vast  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  ancient  art,  enriched  by  the 
munificence  of  successive  Pontiff's  with  the  treasures  bequeathed 
by  ages  of  genius.  The  chisel  of  A\"yatt  wrought  out  of  marble 
forms  full  of  classic  grandeur.  Under  his  hand  were  moulded 
creations  of  beauty  more  than  human.  lie  has  left  works  which 
reflect  lustre  on  his  name  and  on  his  times  ;  and  if  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  his  exclusion  was  no  discredit  to 
himself,  but  a  digracc  to  that  oligarchical  body.  As  he  is  dead, 
wc  may  the  more  freely  describe  him  as  a  man  whom  none  could 
know  without  admiring.  Perhaps  he  scorned  the  Academy ;  but 
more  probably  the  Academy  feared  him. 

AN'hatcver  may  have  been  the  case,  this  much  is  certain — that 
no  society  of  sculptors  could  have  represented  the  genius  of  the 
age  without  including  R.  J.  Wyatt.  His  works  arc  worthy 
ot  a  place  beside  those  of  Baily  and  Marshall.  AVilliam  Caldcr 
Marshall*  is  jin  artist  of  high  rank,  whose  reputation  increases 
with  every  successive  production  of  his  chisel.  Alacdowcll 
(R.  A.)  is  another  sculptor  of  great  eminence  ;  Behnes  (not  an 
R.  A.)  produces  works  of  extraordinary  ability;  Davis  (not  an 
R.  A.)  ;  Earle  (not  an  R.  A.) ;  Miller  (not  an  R.  A.) ;  Alac- 
donald  (not  an  R.  A.) ;  and  A.  Brown  (not  an  R.  A.),  all  occupy 
]>rominent  positions  among  our  distinguished  sculptors.  Ealgar 
I’apworth  is  another  of  the  ‘  excluded  artists,’  whose  ability 
should  put  to  the  blush  many  preferred  before  him  by  the 
despotic  ‘forty.’  .1.  Fillans — wdiose  beautiful  work,  ‘Rachel 
weeping  for  her  Children,’  w’as  exhibited  in  last  year’s  exhibition, 
is  another,  and  in  addition  there  arc  scores  of  men  to  whom 
justice  owes  a  tribute.  That  wc  do  not  indicate  all  their 
names  is  because  wc  cannot,  but  what  wc  have  said  may  serve 
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to  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  opinion,  that  there  are  far  more 
able  artists  out  of  the  Royal  Academy  than  in  it. 

From  the  workers  in  marble  let  us  turn  to  the  workers  on  canvass, 
lanton,  Linnel,  Fielding,  Martin,  C^ox,  Holland,  Stark,  Trout, 
Fripp,  Cooke,  Harding,  Kennedy,  and  others  out  of  the  Aca-’ 
domv,  with  Stanfield,  Lee,  Eastlake,  Cope,  M\ard,  Witherington, 
and  others  in  it,  prove  that  the  genius  of  landscape-painting,  once 
the  pride  and  boast  of  England,  still  lives  among  us.  Linton — 
one  of  the  artists  whom  Sir  Robert  Reel  most  admired — requires 
no  panegyric  upon  his  works.  Travelling  through  the  sunny 
regions  of  the  south,  he  has  become  familiar  with  beauty  in  her 
chosen  home,  has  viewed  nature  under  her  loveliest  aspects,  has 
seen  blue  skies  and  brilliant  seas,  has  visited  \  enice,  sailed 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  viewed  the  landscapes  of 
immortal  C recce.  4dieso  he  has  reproduced.  In  the  spirit  of 
an  ErJcctic  artist  he  has,  when  engaged  in  the  production  of  an 
ideal  scene,  gathered  together  the  beauties  of  a  whole  province, 
and  concentrated  them  on  a  single  spot ;  while  in  others,  as  in 
*  Mount  A'.tna  and  Taormina,’  he  has  taken  Nature’s  portrait 
and  reflected  her  grandeur.  His  landscapes  arc  full  of  light — 
true,  but  poetical ;  instinct  with  animation,  but  breathed  over  by 
the  spirit  of  repose.  I'hcre  is  beauty  in  every  creation  of  his 
pencil.  The  sky  seems  infinitely  deep ;  the  green  of  the  earth 
aj)])ears  to  grow,  the  w’ater  plays  before  the  sight,  and  in  the 
evening  scenes  the  shadows  seem  to  lengthen  as  you  look.  None 
that  have  ever  seen  Linton’s  magnificent  picture  of  the  ‘  Dark¬ 
ness  coming  over  Jerusalem,’  ‘when  the  veil  of  the  mighty 
temple  was  rent,  and  the  dead  came  out  of  the  graves  ;’  none,  wc 
re])eat,  who  have  experienced  the  influence  produced  on  the 
mind  by  a  view  of  this  sublime  picture,  will  consider  that  we 
exaggerate  his  merits  in  our  culogium.  We  recommend  such  of 
our  readers  who  appreciate  true  art  to  search  for  Linton’s 
]>icturcs  at  the  exhibition,  and  justify  our  remarks  by  their  own 
observation. 

Linnel  chooses  difl'crent  scenes  and  subjects ;  but  many  of  his 
landscapes  display  beauties  only  to  be  created  by  a  master’s 
pencil.  Many  familiar  spots  in  England  have  been  chosen  by 
him  for  illustration  ;  and  one  curious  picture  of  his,  ‘  Sandpits,’ 
especially  attracted  our  attention.  Linnel,  our  readers  will  re¬ 
member,  is  not  an  R.A.,  though  equal  to  the  painters  of  the 
‘(ireat  Forty’  in  everything  which  constitutes  merit  in  an  artist. 
Jolin  Martin  is  most  probably  known  to  all  our  readers.  Those 
grand  pictures  of  his — the  Deluge,  Rclshazzar’s  Feast,  and  the 
Fall  of  Nineveh,  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  grandeur  of  his  architecture,  and  the  general 
grouping  of  the  scenes  he  has  represented,  are  all  but  unequalled. 
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Lately,  he  exhibited  an  extraordinary  scene  from  that  odd  poem 
of  llulwer’s — King  Arthur.  Two  of  the  dramatis  personcB^ 
Arthur  and  ^Egle,  are  standing  in  the  Happy  Valley.  The 
landscape  is  magnificent ;  all  its  features  are  beautiful,  and  blend 
harmoniously  together.  Mountains,  forests,  rocks,  lake,  sky, 
moon,  and  clouds — 

‘  The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 

Mixed  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow.’ 

Ilut  a  gloomy  hue — like  Campbell’s  ^  Hurricane  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun  ’ — a  universal  indigo  colour,  spread  all  over  the  picture, 
spoiled  it.  A  moon  as  red  as  blood,  and  its  reflection  in  the 
water,  alone  relieved  the  sight.  Of  the  other  painters  we  have 
mentioned,  some  delight  in  city-scenes,  where  human  life  is 
crowded ;  some  love  nature  in  her  lonely  moods,  where  she  re¬ 
tires  among  mountains,  lakes,  and  woods  ;  some  choose  domestic 
episodes,  to  illustrate  and  give  animation  to  a  rural  landscape ; 
others  depict  the  beauties  of  the  sea  meeting  the  shore,  in  calm 
or  storm.  Stanfield  is  distinguished  by  pictures  of  this  class. 
Fe\v  can  excel  him  in  lighting  up  a  night-scene  on  the  ocean  by 
the  rays  of  a  summer  moon.  His  shadows  seem  to  dance  on  the 
waters ;  the  radiance  appears  to  penetrate  the  surface,  and  be 
reflected  from  it ;  the  blue  of  heaven  and  the  blue  of  the  sea,  the 
struggle  between  day  and  darkness — all  these  we  have  seen 
delineated  on  canvass  by  the  pencil  of  Stanfield,  so  finely  that  not 
a  word  can  be  breathed  against  his  enjoyment  of  all  the  honours 
accruing  to  an  Academician.  We  regret  that  the  distinction  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  lose  its  dignity.  The  Academy,  how’ever,  has  to 
blame  itself  for  its  own  disgrace. 

Turner,  also,  has  been  crowmed  with  the  favour  of  the 
Academy.  Here  is  another  instance  in  which  we  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  its  choice.  Turner  deserves  his  laurels. 

‘  He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  long.’ 

e  have  seen  pictures  of  his,  a  few  inches  square,  worth  acres  of 
exhibited  canvass.  Hut  if  w'c  may  offer  a  w’ord  of  advice  to 
a  veteran  artist  wdiom  wc  have  ahvays  admired,  it  is  to  be  tender 
of  his  reputation.  In  the  vigour  of  his  genius  he  painted  pictures 
of  exquisite  beauty  ;  let  him  be  careful  not  to  suggest  comparison 
between  them  and  the  latest  productions  of  his  pencil.  His 
recent  works  have  induced  us  to  make  this  remark.  Nor  can 
now  removed  from  his  stage  of  earthly  action — be  for¬ 
gotten.  His  genius  was  eccentric,  but  it  was  genius  ;  and  the 
public  favour  bcstow'ed  on  his  works  reflects  credit  on  the  public 
taste.  Crcswick,  Cooper,  the  Pickersgills,  and  also  the  Landseers, 
with  many  other  names,  especially  from  among  the  unprivileged 
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artists,  could  be  introduced  to  show  that  Art  is  still  animate  among 
us.  It  has  not  lost  its  vitality ;  it  has  still  a  sanctuary  in  England. 
Hut  the  Royal  Academy  is  to  Art  what  the  Ropish  Conclave 
Mould  be  to  Religion.  It  is  a  despotism — degrading  and  unjust 
— M'hich  elevates  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and 
monopolizes  for  a  small  body  of  these  the  honours  >vhich  should 
be  fairly  distributed  among  a  large  and  meritorious  class. 

here,  hoM  ever,  is  the  remedy  !  Shall  we  look  to  Parlia¬ 
ment — that  is,  shall  we  persuade  the  corrupt  to  cure  corruption  ( 
Shall  wc  look  to  the  press  ?  The  press,  alone,  is  powerless.  It 
is  only  as  the  leader  of  the  people  that  it  is  influential.  The 
only  hope  is  from  the  public.  The  people  and  the  press,  acting 
by  a  mutual  process  on  each  other,  should  exert  a  pressure  on 
parliament,  and  require  the  reform  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
has  too  long  monopolized  the  honours  of  art.  It  has  too  long 
benefited  by  oppressing  hundreds,  though  supported  by  their 
efforts,  in  the  degrees  of  genius,  ability,  and  talent.  Eighty-two 
of  the  exhibitions  have  taken  place  ;  and  thus,  during  four¬ 
score  years,  it  has  exerted  its  injurious  influence. 

During  this  long  period.  Me  trust  the  artists  have  learned  a 
lesson,  which  they  must  thoroughly  understand  before  their 
position  in  the  country  can  be  what  it  should  be.  Art  never 
flourishes  as  a  toy  of  monarchy,  Mdiich  docs  not  advance  art, 
though  it  may  patronize  a  few  artists.  Nor  is  it  a  luxury  for  an 
aristocracy  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  great  and  noble  thing  for  the  de¬ 
mocracy  to  support.  It  is  to  democracy  that  artists  must  look. 
If  they  M'ill  consult  history,  if  they  will  be  guided  by  reason, 
they  M’ill  find  that  democracy  and  the  arts  have  flourished  and 
fallen  together.  Examples  of  the  contrary,  no  doubt,  occur ; 
but  a  free,  M’calthy,  and  enlightened  people,  refined  by  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  ennobled  by  religion,  look  to  the  beautiful  for  a  portion 
of  their  happiness.  In  the  great  ancient  republic  of  Greece, 
the  sculptor  and  the  painter  ranked  among  the  foremost  men  of 
the  day ;  in  Rome,  honour  was  given  to  genius  in  whatever 
shape  it  appeared ;  and  noM",  in  the  flourishing  democracy  of  the 
United  States,  merit  is  most  closely  united  to  distinction. 

A  nation  completely  emancipated  from  oppression  Mould  pos¬ 
sess  the  time,  the  energy,  the  means  of  accumulating  the 
materials  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  In  a  state  w’here  public 
liberty  M’as  perfect,  patriotism  Mould  M’arm  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens,  and  they  M  ould  desire  that  their  age  and  country  should 
equal,  if  not  outrival,  all  M’hich  preceded  it.  Thus  galleries  of 
modern  sculpture  and  modern  painting  M’ould  be  found  to 
treasure  up  tbe  productions  of  the  age’s  genius.  The  fashion 
of  painting  for  effect  Mould  disappear,  and  true  beauty — which 
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exists  nowhere  without  chastity  and  truth — would  be  the  artist’s 
aim. 

Among  other  things,  the  result  of  a  higher  degree  of  social 
enlightenment  w  ould  be  to  range  the  degrees  of  excellence  in 
their  legitimate  order.  Then  we  should  not  see  the  deer  and 
dog  painter  preferred  before  the  historical  or  the  landscape 
painter.  We  should  not  see  the  portrait  painter  excluded  from 
honour,  or  the  engraver’s  part  stigmatized  as  mere  servile  copying. 
As  it  is,  w’o  are  unjust  in  our  terms  of  praise.  To  the  man  who 
finely  draws  a  dog  w^e  award  a  panegyric  greater  than  to  him 
who  embodies  the  ideal  of  beauty  in  a  figure  of  Aphrodite;  or 
excels  even  the  beauty  of  nature  in  a  landscape.  Now’  the 
artist  who  should  outrival  Myros’s  famous  cow’  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  in  comparison  with  him  w  ho  paints  some  sw  eet  spot 
on  the  shores  of  the  I.ago  ^laggiore.  Yet,  wc  repeat,  this  is  the 
fashion.  'J'he  artist  who  is  perpetually  in  the  kennel  or  the  cow¬ 
shed  is  petted  and  favoured  by  the  leaders  of  fashion,  while  the 
classical  painter — not  honoured  by  a  smile  from  the  Iloyal 
Academy — is  left  in  comparative  neglect.  Others  w’ould  also 
labour  without  rcw’ard,  w’cre  it  not  that  the  Academy  contains 
some  liberal  members,  and  the  public  many  more,  wdio  compen¬ 
sate  the  artist  in  some  degree  for  the  injuries  he  suffers. 

AN  hat  w’e  at  present,  how'ever,  insist  upon  chiefly,  is  the 
monopoly  of  honours  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  forty 
members,  and  the  tw’cnty  associate  members,  of  the  Iloyal 
Academy.  This  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
anomalies  of  our  incongruous  social  system.  It  imperatively 
requires  reform  ;  but  w  hether  or  not  it  ivill  be  reformed  depends, 
we  believe,  on  the  artists  themselves.  They  must  be  active, 
bold,  and  indelatigable.  They  must  form  a  league,  oppose  com¬ 
binations  to  conclave,  and  maintain  a  perpetual  movement.  The 
institution  must  yield  to  pressure.  It  will  expand  for  fear  of 
bursting,  and  when  the  monopoly  is  destroyed,  the  artists  of  this 
country  will  find,  in  their  own  improved  condition,  an  apology 
for  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  subject. 

Ihit  it  is  not  to  artists  only  we  w’ould  address  oursclv’es.  The 
general  public  is  no  less  interested,  and  should  be  no  less  active 
in  this  (picstion.  Art  is  for  the  nation,  and  the  nation  derives 
advantage  from  it  in  proportion  as  it  is  elevated  or  debased.  In 
conclusion,  then,  we  appeal  to  the  public  to  agitate  this  question. 
It  we  arc  to  have  an  academy  at  all  let  it  be  as  a  public  institu¬ 
tion,  subject  to  public  control,  supported  by  the  nation,  regulated 
''  ^/'*‘bi^incnt,  open  to  all  and  and  partial  to  none. 

N  e  ourselves— -connected  in  no  w’ay  wdth  the  arts — view’  the 
su  )jcct  m  this  light.  Mr.  Coningham  has  supplied  us  w  ith 
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many  facts ;  but  wc  have  drawn  largely  from  other  sources  also. 
That  gentleman  has  contributed  some  useful  observations  but  his 
ideas  seem  to  centre  on  one  special  point.  From  him,  however, 
as  well  as  from  every  other  witness,  we  discover  evidence  that 
the  Royal  Academy  is  what  we  have  described  it  to  be — a 
monopoly,  exercising  only  an  evil  influence  on  English  art. 


Art.  II. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Aynew,  of  Lochnau^  Bart.  By 

Thomas  McCrie,  D.D.,  LL.l).,  Author  of  ‘  Sketches  of  Scottish 

Church  History,’  &c.  &c.  London  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  8vo. 

pp.  412.  1850. 

In  this  beautiful  and  portly  volume,  we  have  the  history  of  a 
man  whose  life  was  devoted  to  one  main  object — an  object  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  many,  but  to  a  large  section  of  the  Christian  public 
fraught  with  deep  interest.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  for  several  years 
the  leader  of  the  Sabbath  cause  in  Parliament,  possessed  many  of 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  his  office,  lie  had  enthusiasm, 
untiring  devotion,  industry,  perseverance,  and  consistency  of 
private  character.  Hut  he  wanted  the  powers  of  intellect  and 
gifts  of  oratory  necessary  in  a  parliamentary  leader,  as  well 
as  the  fficulty  which  discerns  the  practical,  and  the  wisdom 
which  adopts  the  expedient.  Through  a  morbid  conscientious¬ 
ness  he  was  tied  to  extremes,  by  which  he  exposed  his  cause 
unnecessarily  to  hostility  and  ridicule. 

Still  these  ^lemoirs  will  be  found  both  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining.  It  is  true  they  do  not  possess  that  peculiar,  life-like 
charm  which  belongs  to  works  in  which  the  great  and  good 
become,  in  a  large  measure,  their  ow  n  biographers.  Sir  Andrew 
kept  no  diary  ;  and,  in  this  respect.  Dr.  ^IcCrie  was  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  Hut,  in  the  preface,  he  expresses  his  trust  that 
‘  the  reader  will  sliare  w’ith  him  in  the  feelings  of  grateful 
surprise  with  which,  as  he  advanced  in  the  history  of  Sir 
Andrew’s  career,  he  discovered  so  many  features  of  varied  and 
unexpected  incident,  and  so  many  points  of  general  and  enduring 
interest.’  These  were  supplied  by  an  immense  accumulation  of 
letters,  and  by  communications  from  his  family  and  friends.  Sir 
Andrew  was  for  many  years  the  centre  of  Sabbath  correspon¬ 
dence  in  Scotland,  and  he  never  destroyed  a  letter  that  he 
received.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  extract  from  such  a  mass  of 
letters  the  information  which  the  biographer  required ;  but 
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Dr.  McCrie  has  done  his  part  with  judgment,  skill,  and  taste, 
and  has  produced  a  volume  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  his  o^Yn 
reputation  as  an  author. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  was  often  described  by  those  who  de¬ 
nounced  his  Sabbatarian  views  as  an  austere,  sour  Presbyterian, 
whose  mind  had  been  imbued  from  chi^clhood  with  the  gloomy 
notions  of  the  Sabbath  which  prevailed  in  Scotland ;  and  his 
rigidity  on  the  subject  was  attributed  to  an  inborn  bigotry.  This 
was  a  great  mistake.  He  was  not  a  Scotchman,  nor  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  by  birth  ;  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  grew  up  to  manhood 
in  the  Church  of  England,  mingling  in  society  which  thought 
no  more  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s-day  than  the  people  of 
France  or  Italy. 

He  was  born  at  Kingsale,  county  Cork,  on  21st  ^larch,  ITDo, 
and  was  the  only  child  of  Lieutenant  Andrew  Agnew,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Stair  Agnew,  the  sixth  Paronct  of  Lochnau,  and  of  the 
lion.  Martha  dc  Ch)urcy,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  twenty-sixth 
Lord  Kingsale,  premier  Paron  of  Ireland.  This  nobleman  was 
the  heir  of  the  lamous  warrior.  Sir  John  de  Courcy,  who  con- 
(jucred  ITster  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  became  the  champion 
of  the  King  of  England  in  a  ([uarrel  with  the  King  of  Eranc(‘, 
when  his  gigantic  bulk  and  massive  strength  frightened  his 
antagonist  from  the  field ;  on  which  account  he  obtained  the 
]>rivilege  of  remaining  covered  in  the  Royal  presence — a  j)rivi- 
leg(‘  used  by  his  descendant  when  Cicorge  IV.  visited  Ireland. 
Dc  C’onrcy  was  accompanied  in  Ireland  by  another  Norman, 
named  Agneau,  who  settled  in  Larne,  and  obtained  large  ]>osses- 
bions  in  the  county  Antrim.  In  the  reign  of  David  11.  the 
Agnews  seem  to  have  removed  to  A\  igtounshire,  in  Scotland, 
and  settled  at  JiOchnau,  then  a  royal  castle;  and,  from  a  very 
early  period,  the  family  held  the  heritable  olHces  of  (’onstablo 
and  Sheritl  ol  \\  igtonnshire.  After  the  Restoration,  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Agnew  was  deprived  of  his  sherifidom,  and  lined  0,000/., 
because  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  refused  to  take  a  self’contra- 
dictory  oath,  designed  to  exclude  conscientious  men  from  ollice. 
He  was  superseded  by  the  inlamous  Claverhouse,  who  was  ‘  sent 
down  to  show'  the  Agnew's,  at  the  end  of  230  years,  how  to 
execute  the  office  of  sheriff  in  such  times.’  Another  ol  Sir 
Andrew’s  ancestors  was  Lieutenant-General  Agnew',  mentioned 
by  Sir  M  alter  Scott  as  celebrated  in  Scottish  tradition.  It  w  as 
he  that  addressed  the  following  laconic  exhortation  to  his 
soldiers: — ‘  M  eel,  lads,  ve  ken  yon  loons  on  the  hill.  H  ve 
dinna  kill  them,  they’ll  kill  you!*’ 

1  here  is  an  amusing  anecdote  related  of  Sir  Andrew  ’s  grand¬ 
father,  w'hich  does  him  great  credit  as  a  landlord.  He  lot  his 
ands  at  low'  rents,  required  punctual  payments,  and  suflbrcd  no 
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arrears.  On  one  occasion,  he  got  his  estate  valued,  but  the 
valuation  was  much  too  high  for  his  notions  of  justice  and  self- 
interest  ;  indignantly  throwing  down  the  report  on  the  floor,  he 
demanded  who  had  dared  to  send  him  such  a  document,  lie  was 
told  that  its  author  was  below,  waiting  to  dine  with  him.  *  Na, 
na,*  exclaimed  Sir  Stair,  ‘  I  canna  sec  him  ;  he  would  ruin  baith 
me  and  my  tenants  out  of  home  and  ha’.  Send  him  awa* — send 
him  awa’ — he  canna  stay  here  !  ’ 

Sir  Andrew’s  father  died  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
four  months  after  marriage,  when  the  young  widow  returned  to 
the  paternal  roof  at  Kingsale.  The  bereavement  so  affected  her 
health,  that  it  was  feared  she  would  not  survive  her  confinement, 
unless  the  infant  M^as  sacrificed.  Lady  Kingsale  entreated 
that  the  operation  might  be  delayed  for  Jive  ?nmntcs  ;  and  this 
request  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  leader  of  the 
Sabbath  movement.  The  birth  was  safely  accomplished,  though 
not  without  great  difficulty.  ‘  No  sound  was  heard  M’hen  the 
infant  entered  this  world  of  sorrow  ;  and  fears  were  entertained 
for  his  life,  but  by  the  prompt  use  of  means  he  was  restored  to 
animation,  (iod  had  work  in  store  for  the  child  ;  and  the  mother 
lived  sufficiently  long  to  discover  and  aj)prcciatc  the  holy  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  the  life  so  M’ondcrfully  preserved  was  afterwards 
so  zealously  devoted.’ 

His  early  youth  was  spent  in  Ireland,  generally  at  King- 
sale,  under  the  care  of  his  mother.  He  was  a  gentle  and 
amiable  boy,  without  the  advantages  of  religious  education,  yet 
scrupulous  in  acting  up  to  his  idea  of  what  was  morally  riijhty 
and  opposed  to  everything  like  deceit,  llis  affections,  naturally 
warm,  were  drawn  out  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  kindness 
that  surrounded  liim  ;  and  his  relations  held  him  up  as  a  pattern 
to  all  those  of  his  age.  ‘  Indeed,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  if  we 
find  in  the  family  of  Agnew  traces  of  the  firmness  and  deter¬ 
mination  M-hich  characterised  Sir  Andrew,  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  he  was  indebted,  so  far  as  natural  temperament  is  concerned, 
for  the  manliness,  affability,  and  gracefulness  with  which  these 
sterner  virtues  were  accompanied,  to  his  excellent  mother.’ 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Stair  Agnew,  his  paternal  grandfather, 
in  1809,  Sir  Andrew,  now  only  sixteen  years  of  age»  accompanied 
by  his  mother  and  Lord  Kingsale,  went  to  take  possession  ot  his 
estate  in  igtounshire. 

;  He  was  not  a  little  disappointed  on  his  first  arrival  at  Lochnau 
with  the  grim  look  of  the  old  castle,  and  the  neglected  state  of  the 
grounds  around  it.  The  trees,  long  undisturbed,  had  formed  a  barri¬ 
cade,  through  which  he  could  with  difficulty  make  his  way  on  all  fours  ; 
and  the  swamp  below,  which  was  once  a  lake,  was  now  anything  but 
ornamental.  The  whole  was  so  diHcrent  from  what  his  imagination 
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had  pictured,  that  his  spirit  died  within  him  as  he  surveyed  his  doleful 
possessions ,  and  he  has  confessed  to  having  strongly  felt  the  tenipta* 
lion  of  becoming  an  absentee— drawing  the  rents  of  the  property,  and 
enjoying  them  in  some  more  favoured  spot  of  the  earth.  Long  and 
earnestly  did  he  ponder  over  this  idea,  ^o  early  associations  bound 
him  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  The  retired  and  remote  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ix>chnau  was  alike  unsuited  to  his  social  disposition  and  to 
his  previous  mode  of  life.  He  felt  he  had  but  two  alternatives— 
either  to  remain  and  endeavour  to  alter  the  whole  face  of  things 
around  him,  or  to  remove  and  think  only  of  selfish  enjoyment.  He 
decided  at  length  for  the  former.’— P.  24. 


He  succeeded  in  converting  Loclinau  into  an  ‘  earthly  para¬ 
dise.*  At  this  time  he  gave  another  remarkable  proof  of  his 
decision.  Finding  that  his  education  was  very  imperfect,  he 
spent  the  winters  of  1810  and  1811  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  studied  to  some  purpose.  But  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the  world.  ‘  He  was 
fond  of  dancing,  an  exercise  in  which  he  excelled.  Graceful 
in  his  appearance  and  manners,  he  w  as  a  general  favourite  among 
the  votaries  of  fashion.  Before  he  attained  his  majority,  he  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  four  winters  in  the  gay  w  orld  of  Edinburgh 
and  London,  “  the  admired  of  all  admirers,”  his  society  eagerly 
courted,  and  the  voice  of  flattery  ever  sounding  in  his  ears.* 
His  manly  attentions  to  ladies,  especially  to  those  wdio  w'ere  aged 
or  infirm,  or  who  seemed  neglected,  ‘  w’cre  bestowed  on  all  with 
so  much  feminine  gracefulness  and  delicacy  as  to  excite  general 
observation.*  A  still  nobler  trait  in  his  character  w  as  tliat  ‘  he 
never  forgot  an  old  friend ,  ^\\{\  could  not  even  understand  the 
littleness  of  those  persons  who  w’ould  receive  cordially  an  old 
acquaintance  in  one  place  and  would  not  notice  him  when  in 
higher  company.* 

In  1812,  he  w’ent  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  his  first  letter 
on  Sunday^  remarking  that  the  University  sages,  when  sitting 
over  their  wine  and  fruit,  studiously  avoided  hooks  in  their 
conversation.  hile  at  the  University,  his  tutor  died  very 
suddenly:  a  fact  wdiich  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  It 
completely  stunned  and  unnerved  him,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  seriousness  that  marked  his  subsequent  career. 

In  1815,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Lady 
Uarnegie,  at  Cheltenham,  and  married  her  youngest  daughter, 
i  imeline,  in  July  181().  This  union  proved  a  very  happy  one. 

k  ^y'^M'‘'^hized  cordially  in  the  public  labours  of  her 

husband,  and  fully  appreciated  his  good  qualities.  Soon  after 
t  le  wedding,  Sir  Andrew',  accompanied  by  his  young  w’ifc, 

\v1!m  where,  however,  his  stay  was  very  short. 

I  e  at  1  aris,  he  happened  to  be  at  the  Tuilleries  on  the  feast 
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of  St.  Louis,  when  he  saw  ‘the  king  (Louis  XVI 11.)  with  a 
napkin  tucked  under  his  chin,  eat  profusely  of  every  dish  until 
he  became  black  in  the  face^ 

l^p  to  this  time  Sir  Andrew  had  not  paid  much  attention  to 
religion.  The  first  ‘  gospel  sermon  ’  he  ever  heard  was  from 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  Noel;  but  he  professed  to  be  then 
no  judge  of  the  doctrine.  The  Astronomical  Discourses  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  produced  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
led  to  a  full  and  distinct  conception  of  the  truth.  The  ‘  Evi¬ 
dences,’  by  the  same  author,  and  Rickersteth’s  ‘  Help  to 
understand  the  Scriptures,’  secured  also  much  of  his  attention, 
and  he  began,  in  consequence,  to  take  an  interest  in  religious 
movements. 

Having  spent  nearly  14,000/.  in  buildings  and  improvements, 
and  made  an  abatement  to  his  tenants  of  9,000/.  in  consequence 
of  the  distress  of  the  times,  he  was  obliged  to  economize,  and 
live  in  close  retirement.  This  tended  to  sober  down  his  mind, 
and  to  strengthen  his  character,  and  ])repared  him  for  the 
great  work  that  lay  before  him.  Had  these  nine  years  (from 
18i^l  to  1830)  been  spent  on  the  continent,  his  subsequent 
career  might  have  been  very  difi’erent. 

A\  e  come  now  to  the  period  when  Sir  Andrew  changed  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
write  letters,  pay  visits,  travel,  and  amuse  himself  on  that  day 
as  freely  as  on  any  other,  without  the  least  qualm  of  con¬ 
science.  Having  perused  some  of  the  works  of  the  late  Dr. 
M‘(Tic,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  hear  that  eminent  man 
preach.  The  text  of  the  preacher  was,  ‘  Remember  the  Sab¬ 
bath-day  to  keep  it  holy.’  4’he  curiosity  of  Sir  Andrew  was 
excited  ;  but  he  felt  somewhat  staggered  at  what  he  regarded  as 
the  very  extreme  views  of  the  preacher.  The  result,  however, 
was  his  ultimate  adoj)tion  of  those  views. 

‘  The  determination  formed  in  the  humble  Presbyterian  meeting- 
hoiise,  says  an  elo(juent  writer,  led  to  a  struggle  whose  arena  is  the 
Hritish  empire,  and  which,  whatever  reverses  it  may  experience,  is  sure 
of  success  in  the  end.  In  Foster's  well-known  ‘  Essay,'  there  is  not  a 
more  remarkable  instance  of  decision  of  character  than  that  w  hich  this 
interesting  anecdote  furnishes.’ — P.  88. 

In  1828,  Sir  Andrew  having  obtained  the  office  of  Vice- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  his  attention  to  business  won 
for  him  the  powerful  influence  of  Lord  Gallow’ay,  who 
Warmly  encouraged  his  pretensions  as  a  candidate  for  the  county 
representation  at  the  general  election,  which  occurred  on  the 
accession  of  William  IW  He  gloried  in  ranking  himself  as 
a  ‘  moderate  reformer ; '  and  constructed  an  ingenious  map, 
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which  was  used  in  the  debates  in  Tarliament  to  show  the  injus¬ 
tice  and  absurdity  of  the  old  system  of  representation ;  still  he 
did  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  Reform  Rill.  He  was  re¬ 
turned  unanimously  on  the  18th  ol  August,  1830.  He  entered 
the  house  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  contented  himself 
for  a  while  with  surveying  the  state  of  parties.  His  first  remark 
on  individuals  there  docs  not  display  so  much  charity  as  his 
friends  gave  him  credit  for.  The  H - and  () - ,  in  the  fol¬ 

lowing,  no  doubt,  refer  to  Hume  and  O’Connell : — 

‘The  House  of  Commons,’  he  says,  ‘  is  an  extraordinary  scene.  At 
times  it  appears  inextricable  confusion,  and  then  again  order  and 

method  appear.  ^Messrs.  II - and  O - are  most  wearisome.  If 

they  are  not  speaking  themselves,  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  speeches 
of  other  people.  It  can  never  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  these 
two  vulgar  men  arc  in  the  House.  They  pervade  everything;  they 

are  indefatigable,  warm,  but  weighty  speakers.  O -  is  the  most 

disagreeable  being  I  ever  beheld.  His  fiendish  smile  and  discordant 
voice  correspond.  His  incessant  “Hear,  hear,”  is  the  most  jarring 
sound  I  ever  heard.* — P.  107. 

On  a  new  Parliament  being  summoned.  Sir  Andrew  again 
offered  himself  to  the  constituency  of  Wigtounshire,  in  May 
1831.  This  was  a  time  of  great  excitement  on  the  subject  of 
Reform,  and  his  ‘  moderate  ’  views  exposed  him  to  suspicion  and 
misconstruction  on  both  sides.  He  felt  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  poet : — 

*  In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory, 

While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory.’ 

He  was  accordingly  opposed  by  IMr.  Hawthorn.  There  was  a 
severe  contest,  and  great  excitement.  Sir  Andrew  won  the 
(‘lection  only  by  the  single  vote  of  a  gentleman  who  posted  from 
Kdinburgh,  and  arrived  just  in  time.  Influenced  by  a  tendency 
to  magnify  everything  connected  with  their  subject,  too  common 
with  biograjdicrs.  Dr.  ^PCrie  remarks: — ‘  Had  Mr.  MHvenzic’s 
post-horses  been  somewhat  less  expeditious,  or  had  Mr.  1  Hair’s 
been  a  little  less  tardy.  Sir  Andrew’s  career  in  Parliament  might 
have  terminated  with  his  first  session,  and  the  Sabbath  might 
have  looked  as  vainly  for  its  advocate  in  St.  Stephen’s,  as  Mr. 
Hawthorn  for  his  supporter  on  the  hustings.’ 

Surely  the  I.ord  of  the  Sabbath  could  have  found  instruments 
elsewhere,  and  instruments  far  more  powerful,  if  Sir  Andrew 
had  never  been  born  !  God’s  institutions  never  lack  supporters 
and  defenders  when  he  considers  them  needed. 

Sir  Andrew  moved  as  an  timendment  on  the  Reform  Rill,  ‘  that 
the  boroughs  enumerated  in  Schedule  A  shall  have  a  share  in  the 
(  lection  of  a  member,  or  members,  to  serve  in  Parliament,  as 
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hereinafter  provided.’  Sir  Robert  IVel  strenuously  supported 
this  amendment,  in  the  hope  of  defeating  the  bill.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  Government,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  their  measure,  and  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  ^JIG  to  205. 

Sir  Andrew  Agncw  took  every  opportunity  of  disclaiming  the 
honour  of  having  originated  the  Sabbath  movement.  The 
llishop  of  Calcutta  had  published  seven  sermons  on  the  Sabbath 
in  1827,  and  had  described  it  as  one  of  the  grandest  practical 
topics  on  which  statesmen  were  called  to  treat.  The  Bishop  of 
London  also  had,  in  1830,  published  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London  and  Westminster  on  ‘  The  Present  Neglect  of  the 
J.ord’s-Day,’  which  excited  much  attention,  and  ran  (piickly 
through  many  editions.  ‘  The  Society  for  promoting  the  due 
observance  of  the  Lord’s-Day  ’  was  formed  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
.loseph  ATilson,  Clapham  Common,  February  8th,  1831.  ‘To 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Islington,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  and  to  his  excellent 
brother,  Joseph  M’ilson,  Esq.,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  the  commencement  in  good  earnest  of  this  great  work.’ 
Sir  Andrew  Agncw  himself  says, — ‘  In  the  session  of  the  year 
LS32,  many  petitions  had  been  ])resented  to  Parliament,  and 
some  influential  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  given 
their  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  select  committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lord’s-day  was  observed,  before  my  attention  was 
ealted  to  the  subject.’'  So  little  did  be  think  of  the  leadership, 
and  so  little  did  others  think  that  Providence  marked  him  out 
for  it,  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  deputation  to  wait  on 
certain  members  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  induce  some  one  of 
them  to  take  up  the  question.  Sir  Thomas  Baring  was  first 
a[)plied  to,  but  declined.  They  repaired  next  to  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  who  likewise  refused  the  honour.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Sir  Andrew,  who  assumed  the  position 
w  ith  great  reluctance,  being  conscious  of  his  deficiency  in  those 
brilliant  gifts  and  oratorical  accomplishments  which  enable  their 
possessor  to  triumph  over  parliamentary  difliculties. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1832,  he  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
move  for  a  select  committee  ‘  to  inquire  into  the  laws  and 
practices  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s-day.’  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  liour,  the  motion  was  postponed 
to  July  3rd,  when  Sir  Andrew  renewed  it  in  a  brief  speech. 
Several  members  manifested  considerable  suspicion  as  to  the 
‘  practices  ’  which  W’crc  to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry ; 
which  w’cre  not  lessened  when  Lord  Sandon  let  fall  the  too 
candid  remark,  that  ‘  the  recreations  of  the  rich  affect  themselves 
only,  while  the  recreations  of  the  poor  affect  society  in  general !’ 
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It  was  manifest  that  a  measure  conceived  in  such  a  spirit,  and 
based  on  such  an  assumption,  must  bring  a  tempest  of  popular 
indignation  on  the  head  of  the  new  leader.  Sir  Andrew,  in 
reply,  regretted  that  the  debate  should  have  turned  on  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  poor,  and  said,  it  >vas  no  part  of  his  intention  to 
confine  his  inquiries  to  them.  He  stood  upon  his  original 
motion,  and  the  committee  was  appointed  accordingly ;  among 
the  members  were  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Sir  Thomas  (then  Mr.) 
Fowell  Buxton,  Sir  llobert  Peel,  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Sir  George  Murray.  It  comprised 
most  of  those  who  were  at  that  period  distinguished  for  their  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  religion  in  its  connexion  with  legislation,  and  were 
generally  known  as  ‘  religious  members.’  They  were  accustomed 
to  meet  tor  devotion  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone,  then 
M.P.  for  St.  Andrews,  at  Manchester-buildings,  near  the  House 
of  Parliament.  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Mr.  ITuniptrc, 
Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Sir  John  Dunlop,  Mr.  J.  11.  Balfour,  and 
Mr.  Chisholm,  were  the  most  constant  attendants. 

*  Having  obtained  his  committee.  Sir  Agnew  lost  no  time  in  setting 
it  to  work.  Appointed  on  the  3rd,  it  commenced  its  investigations  on 
the  Glh  of  July,  and  the  report,  with  the  minutes  of  evidence,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  6th  of  August.  1832.  Few  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  personal  labour  and  anxiety  incurred  by 
Sir  Andrew  in  collecting  this  evidence,  and  arranging  the  facts  elicited 
in  the  course  of  the  examination.  “  In  truth,”  he  says  at  this  time, 
“  1  have  been  worked  like  a  cart-horse  for  the  last  few  weeks.” 
There  he  sat,  said  his  friend,  Mr.  A.  Johnstone,  often  alone,  patiently 
taking  down  and  sifting  the  evidence  supplied  by  our  indefatigable 
secretary  (Mr.  Joseph  Wilson).  He  loved  the  Sabbath,  and  heartily 
pitied  those  who  were  deprived  of  its  blessings.  He  was  clear  and 
discerning  in  his  inquiries,  and  the  result  was  the  publication  of  such 
a  body  of  facts  as  greatly  roused  the  country,  so  that  the  next  session 
our  hands  were  full  of  petitions.’ — P.  131. 

c  transcribe  at  length  Dr.  M‘Cric’s  summary  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  important  report,  which  was  in  itself  worth  all  the 
labours  devoU'd  to  the  Sabbath  question  : — 

‘  To  give  anything  like  an  abstract  of  this  valuable  document,  which 
extends  to  306  pages,  would  exceed  our  limits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
labours  of  the  committee  w’ere  directed  to  three  grand  objects: — lurst^ 
to  disclose  the  amount  of  the  evil  of  Sabbath  desecration  in  all  its 
prevailing  forms ;  Secondly^  to  prove  the  general  desire  of  persons  of 
different  trades  and  occupations  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  benefits  of 
t  \c  babbath  rest;  and  Ihtrdly^  to  show  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing 
laws,  cither  to  prevent  that  evil  or  to  secure  that  benefit.  The  first  of 
t  ese  objects  was  accomplished  through  the  testimony  of  various  wit¬ 
nesses  of  unimpeachable  credit, — clergymen,  magistrates,  merchants. 
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and  commissioners  of  police, — all  of  whom  bore  witness  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  with  its  accompany injjj  mischiefs, 
especially  in  the  metropolis.  A  more  appallinj?  spectacle  of  human 
depravity  on  a  large  and  systematic  scale  has  seldom  been  brought  to 
light.  It  was  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  lifted  up,  revealing  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Christian  public,  as  to  those  of  the  ancient  prophet,  the  series 
of  abominations  done  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  Let  us  imagine  whole 
districts  with  open  shops,  trafficking  in  all  manner  of  wares  as  on  the 
week-day — markets  thronged  with  purchasers  through  the  whole  day, 
more  like  fairs  than  markets — scenes  of  confusion  and  uproar,  to  which 
the  bustle  of  any  other  day  in  the  week  was  comparative  quiettidc — 
Saturday-night  “  pay-tables,’*  established  in  public-houses,  to  tempt 
the  tradesman  to  spend  his  earnings  in  liquor,  “  for  the  good  of  the 
house,”  while  his  poor  wife,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  going  in  search 
of  him  to  procure  sustenance  for  the  family,  finds  his  means  exhausted, 
and  is  hiin  to  drown  bitter  reflection  in  the  intoxicating  cup — whole 
rows  of  gin-shoj)s  and  public-houses  pouring  out  their  lava-streams  of 
debauchery  in  the  morning  at  the  very  hour  of  divine  service — 
wretched  men,  and  more  wretched  women,  reeling  through  the  streets 
with  such  horrid  looks  and  disgusting  language,  that  the  decent  in¬ 
habitants  durst  not  take  their  families  to  church  w  ith  them — 500  steam¬ 
boats,  filled  with  shoals  of  gaily-dressed  Sabbath-breakers,  pi}  ing  on 
the  Thames — the  parks  crowded  with  fashionable  carriages — while  on 
the  roads  leading  from  London,  the  grand  attraction  to  multitudes  on 
this  day  was  “  to  see  the  gentry  going  to  New’market,”  the  said  gentry 
playing  at  cards  all  the  way,  venting  imprecations  on  the  tardy  hostlers 
and  their  jaded  horses,  or,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  scattering  the  implements 
of  their  unholy  pastime  on  the  road.  Besides  these  gross  nuisances, 
let  us  add  others  less  offensive  to  public  decency,  though  not  less  pro¬ 
ductive  of  evil — that  moral  dram-shop,  the  Sunday  news-room,  the 
Sunday  newspapers,  the  Sunday  tea-gardens,  and  concert  parties, — 
which  the  hand  of  legislation  cannot  reach  ;  and  we  have  the  picture 
of  a  London  Sabbath,  differing  very  little  from  a  Parisian.’ — Pp.  132 
—131. 

'I'his  report  led  to  an  influx  of  lOGl  petitions,  signed  by 
!vGl,706  persons,  praying  for  an  amendment  of  the  Sabbath 
laws.  But  the  general  feeling  in  the  House  towards  the  Sabbath 
movement  w^as  far  from  friendly.  It* was  suspected  by  many  that 
the  real  design  w’as  ‘  to  curtail  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the 
])oor,’  and  the  Government  held  out  little  prospect  of  success. 
Sir  Andrew’,  however,  began  to  think  of  framing  a  bill  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of  G.  Rochefort 
(darke,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  It  was  not  without  many 
consultations,  and  much  anxious  consideration,  that  he  resolved 
to  bring  in  such  a  sweeping  measure  as  that  which  he  finally 
adopted. 

‘  At  length  he  resolved  to  base  his  bill,  first  on  the  rrroynition 
of  the  rtirine  riimmatidmcnt,  and  secondly,  on  the  principle,  that 
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according  to  that  commandment  all  work  on  tlic  Lord’s-day  should  be 
declared  unlawful,  and  that  permissions  for  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy  should  be  held  as  exceptions.  On  these  principles  Sir  Andrew 
took  his  stand,  and  from  these  he  never  swerved  to  his  dying  day.’— 

P.  114. 

And  therefore  he  died  without  carrying  his  bill,  or  getting  the 
legislature  to  adopt  any  measure  in  furtherance  of  his  object. 
His  first  principle  was  questioned  or  denied  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation.  Among  the  most  learned  and  the  most  pious  of 
Christians  opinions  difi’ered  greatly  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
divine  commandment  under  the  present  dispensation.  ^lany 
who  admitted  them  to  their  fullest  extent  under  the  ^losaic 
economy,  denied  that  it  was  the  province  of  a  secular  legislature 
to  recognise  or  enforce  them,  as  divine.  The  second  principle, 
that  ‘  all  work  should  be  declared  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath,’  was 
felt  to  be  utterly  impracticable ;  and  the  third  was  ecpiallv  so. 
A\  ho  was  to  give  ‘permission’  to  do  works  which  were  held 
to  be  exceptions  to  the  divine  law  ?  AVho  was  to  determine 
what  works  were  works  of  necessity  or  mercy  ?  M  hat  is  ‘  neces¬ 
sity’  ?  and  what  is  ‘  mercy’  i  AAAll  not  men  give  a  thousand 
dilferent  answers  to  these  questions,  according  to  their  habits, 
customs,  prejudices,  and  interests  t  A  law  based  upon  such 
principles  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  and,  while  subjecting  social  life  to  an  intolerable 
coercion,  would  have  proved  an  utter  failure  in  practice. 

On  the  J20th  of  ^larch,  1833,  Sir  Andrew  moved  that  ‘  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  promote  the  better  observance'  of 
the  Lord’s-day. ’  Mr.  Shaw  seconded  the  motion.  The  feeling 
of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  the  measure.  The  preamble 
of  the  bill  began  thus : — ‘  Forasmuch  as  nothing  is  more  accept¬ 
able  to  Clod  than  the  true  and  sincere  worship  of  him  according 
to  his  holy  will,  and  that  the  holy  keeping  of  the  Lord’s-day  is 
a  principal  part  of  the  true  service  of  God,’  &c.  All  this  is  good 
and  true,  and  is  very  proper  in  its  owm  place  ;  but  what  business 
had  it  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  How  could  the  civil  magistrate 
cntorce  ‘  the  true  and  sincere  worship  and  service  of  (iody 
accorduuj  to  his  holy  will  f  or  ‘the  holy  heepiny  of  the  I.ord's- 
day  ?  \  ct  this  preamble  assumes  that  it  belongs  to  the  functions 

of  civil  government  to  do  so. 

preamble  followed  the  different  clauses,  which  Dr. 

I  Cric  truly  describes  as  of  the  ‘  most  sxceepiny  and  unsparing 
character.  Sunday-marketing  and  opening  of  shops,  games  and 
pastimes,  drunkenness,  stage-coaches,  sailing  of  boats,  barges, 
am  ships,  corporation  meetings,  cattle  driving,  &c.,  were  strictly 
prohibited,  under  penalties  varying  from  KV.  to  £50. 
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*  The  exceptions,  referring  to  works  of  neeessity  and  mercy,  w-ere 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  and  purposely  left  vague  and  general,  with 
the  view  of  being  more  definitely  fixed  in  the  Committee.  .  .  .  Many, 
startled  at  the  very  outset,  read  no  further  than  the  prohibitory  clauses, 
with  their  formidable  looking  penalties — and  putting  the  worst  possible 
construction  on  the  legal  phraseology — at  all  times  ungracious  in  its 
tone  and  stringent  in  its  provisions — set  themselves  to  expose  the 
whole  measure  to  public  odium.’ — P.  152. 

Everything  betokened  a  stormy  reception  for  the  unfortunate 
bill.  Mr.Eeaumont  told  the  House  that  the  petitioners  were 
actuated  by  ‘cant,  humbug,  and  hypocrisy’,  and  he  said  he  would 
move  as  an  amendment,  that  it  be  entitled,  ‘  A  Pill  to  promote 
(’ant.’  Cobbett  thanked  the  mover  for  bringing  in  a  bill  so  bad 
that  it  could  never  pass.  The  bishops  in  the  Upper  House 
declared  it  went  too  far  for  them.  The  ‘Times’  denounced  its 
author  as  a  ‘sour  Covenanter,’ — ‘a  Scotch  fanatic’ — a  ‘modest 
and  benevolent  J’uritan’ — the  ‘  Draco  devotion,^  The 
‘Examiner’  called  the  measure  ‘a  bill  for  the  5 /V/er  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.’  Only  two  journals,  the  ‘  Record  ’  and  ‘  Stan¬ 
dard,’  stood  by  the  bill  and  its  author. 

Sir  Andrew  bore  all  with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr.  On  the 
Kith  of  May,  1833,  he  moved  tlie  second  reading.  'J'lie  hour  was 
late,  and  the  moment  unpropitious  ;  for  the  House  had  just 
heen  excited  by  a  tremendous  flagellation  inflicted  on  Cobbett  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Andrew^  therefore  wished  to  postpone  it.  The 
Speaker  asked  to  wdiat  day  ?  and  was  replied  to  by  cries  of  ‘  'i'o 
Sunday  next !’  1  [owever,  he  proceeded  with  his  motion.  The 

conclusion  of  his  speech  betrays  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas, 
though  his  biographer  has  printed  the  passage  in  italics  as  most 
important.  He  said  he  would  rather  they  rejected  the  whole 
measure  than  pass  it  without  the  first  clause,  ‘  hecauscy  without 
recognising  the  authority  of  God  in  this  institution,  the  most 
perfect  Sabbath  Rill  you  could  construct  would  ])rovc  nothing 
better  than  a  beautiful  edifice  without  a  foundation,  a  castle  in 
the  air — a  statute  not  hindiny  on  the  co7iscicnce,  and  therefore 
inoperative,  because  it  would  not  he  in  the  power  of  the  mayistraic 
to  carry  it  into  execution,^ 

We  do  not  w’ondcr  that  Sir  Andrew  failed  as  a  legislator. 
First,  it  is  assumed  in  this  passage  that  Cod  has  no  power  to 
execute  his  ow'n  law  unless  the  Legislature  recognises  it. 
Secondly,  that  the  magistrate  cannot  carry  into  execution  a  law 
which  is  not  based  upon  the  authority  of  (Jod,  though  it  is 
admitted  that  on  the  point  in  question  that  authority  was  gene¬ 
rally  disregarded.  Thirdly,  it  is  alleged  that  no  statute  can  be 
operative  that  is  not  ‘  hindiny  on  conscience,^  It  is  much  to  b(^ 
rc  gretted  that  this  legislator  was  not  blessed  with  greater  illumina- 
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tion  to  distinguish  between  things  human  and  divine — between 
the  kingdom  of  (iod  and  the  civil  government,  lie  ought  to 
have  learned  that  the  English  constitution  is  not  a  theocracy ; 
and  that  nobody  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  rarliament. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  riumptre,  and  several 
members  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  the  measure.  But  by  the 
majority  it  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  aversion.  It  was 
charged,  and  justly,  we  think,  with  gross  partiality,  in  not  dealing 
with  the  rich,  who  travel  in  their  own  carriages,  and  employ 
their  own  servants.  Others  opposed  it  on  theological  grounds. 
On  a  division,  the  numbers  w  ere.  Ayes,  73  ;  Noes,  79.  Majority 
against  the  second  reading,  6.  It  w  ould  not  have  signified  much 
in  so  thin  a  house  had  the  numbers  been  the  other  w  ay. 

Sir  Andrew'  manifested  admirable  temper,  patience,  and  perse¬ 
verance,  in  the  midst  of  the  discouragements  and  odium  which 
he  drew’  upon  himself  by  his  advocacy  of  /iis  question.  In  the 
press,  and  in  general  society,  his  name  w'as  a  byword  of  scorn. 
While  reading  the  Psalms  on  one  occasion  he  found  himself  the 
burden  of  the  song  of  a  drunken  ballad-singer  under  his  ow  n 
window’.  Not  unfrequently,  when  he  got  up  to  address  the 
House,  his  voice  w  as  at  first  drowned  in  a  discordant  chorus  of 
loud  and  impatient  murmurs.  Yet  his  spirit  w’as  never  ruffled, 
and  he  never  retaliated  in  angry  words.  Many  denounced  him 
as  a  hypocrite.  But  Mr.  Wakley,  who  is  a  great  phrenologist, 
set  these  uncharitable  parties  right,  and  raised  a  laugh  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  saying,  ‘  It  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected  from 
the  organization  of  his  head.’  And  going  up  to  Sir  Andrew,  in 
the  House,  he  said,  ‘  Sir,  I  once  tliought  you  a  grctat  hypocrite, 
and  1  heard  many  attacks  upon  your  character ;  but  the  moment 
1  saw  you  I  could  say.  This  is  an  honest  man.  You  have  a  large 
development  ot  veneration ,  and  vou  cannot  help  acting  as 
you  do.’ 

'I  here  is  no  doubt  of  his  honesty,  nor  that  in  private  life  he 
carricil  out  his  ow  n  views  of  Sabbath  observance  to  a  degree  of 
strictness  almost  ludicrous.  He  arrived  at  Lochnau  late  on 
Saturday  night,  and,  though  great  improvements  had  been  going 
on  in  his  absence,  he  took  the  most  scrupulous  care  on  the  next 
day  not  to  let  his  eye  rest  for  a  moment  on  any  of  them. 
Uochuck  taunted  him  for  not  carrying  out  his  principle,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  ^Jkot  potatoes  on  Sunday.’  He  thanked  the  hon.Jgentlc- 
man  for  the  rebuke,  and  never  afterw’ards  sufiered  potatoes 
to  form  part  of  his  Sabbath  meal ! 

In  1834,  Sir  Andrew*  was  at  his  post  again,  and  introduced 
his  Sabbath  Bill.  But  great  was  the  surprise  and  indignation  ot 
honourable  members  when  they  found  it  word  for  word  the  same 
I  lat  had  been  rejected  the  year  before.  It  w  as  submerged  in  a 
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Hood  of  ridicule  and  invective,  ^fr.  E.  Tiytton  Bulwer  accused 
its  author  of  drawing  his  principles  from  the  ‘  unerring  wisdom 
of  the  Hahakkuks  and  Ezekiels,  the  Faintnots  and  the  Sparenots.’ 
The  supporters  of  the  bill  found  their  voices  drowned  in  shouts 
of  laughter  and  cries  of  ‘  Oh,  oh  !’  On  the  second  reading  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  8(5. 

In  1835  he  presemted  himself  a  fourth  time  to  his  constituents. 
'I'here  was  a  sharp  contest,  but  he  was  elected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  On  the  J^lst  of  April,  1830,  the  indefatigable  cham¬ 
pion  again  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  in¬ 
troduce  another  bill  essentially  the  same  as  the  former.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  (jisborne  entered  into  a  curious  calculation  to 
show  the  expense  the  House  had  been  put  to  by  the  Sabbath 
bills.  T'hcre  had,  he  said,  been  nine  bills,  and  twelve  discus¬ 
sions  upon  them.  Not  less  than  84,000  sheets  of  paper  had 
been  printed  on  the  subject,  at  the  public  expense,  and  all  to  no 
purpose.  This  bill  was  lost  in  a  thin  house  by  a  majority 
of  3‘3. 

In  May  1837,  he  was  emboldened  to  bring  his  bill  before 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  fourth  time.  The  first  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  140.  The  grand  debate, ^lowever, 
was  reserved  for  June  7th — the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading. 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Flumptre.  ]Mr.  Roebuck, 
Mr.  Wakley,  and  others,  spoke  strongly  against  it.  But  at 
length  victory  declared  for  Sir  Andrew.  The  numbers  were — 
for  the  second  reading,  110;  against,  GO;  majority,  44.  He 
was  delighted,  and  wrote  to  T.ady  Agnew  in  devout  raptures. 
(Congratulations  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  he 
felt  himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  long-enduring  toils. 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that  he  should  get  his 
hill  passed  into  law.  In  the  summer  of  1837  he  lost  his  seat  for 
M  igtounshire.  At  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  then  offered 
himself  for  the  himjhs  of  M  igtoun,  and  was  rejected.  He 
entered  Parliament  no  more,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  to  other 
hands  the  work  on  which  he  was  so  much  set.  A  hostile 
journal  then  issued  this  true,  though  heartless,  prediction : — 
‘  The  political  career  of  the  Knight  of  Loclinau  is  thus  closed, 
aye,  closed  for  ever !  ’  It  was  a  severe  trial,  to  be  torn  away 
Irom  the  arena  when  victory  began  to  smile  upon  his  efforts, 
and  hope  came  nearer  with  her  ])roffcred  crown  !  Sir  Andrew, 
however,  did  not  murmur,  and,  so  far  from  losing  his  interest  in 
the  subject,  he  lent  others  all  the  assistance  he  could  in  their 
parliamentary  advocacy. 

Nor  was  he  wholly  a  man  of  one  subject.  He  took  an  active 
])art  in  scvcrtal  religious  and  philanthropic  movements.  Thougli 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  attached  himself  to 
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the  Scottish  Establishment,  where  he  acted  with  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  the  Evangelical  party,  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  disrup¬ 
tion,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Free  Church  ;  wdiich  proved 
the  strength  of  his  principles  and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  since 
his  tendencies  were  decidedly  Conservative.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  against 
opening  the  Scottish  railways  on  the  Sabbath.  During  the 
whole  of  this  railway  war  he  had  the  cordial  co-operation  and 
sympathy  of  the  Free  Church.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  w^hich  he  liked  for  its  catholicity,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  retained  his  zeal  for  it  very  long. 

In  1844,  Sir  Andrew  had  a  remarkable  escape  in  Glasgow, 
lie  was  run  over  by  a  carriage  on  turning  the  corner  of  a  street. 
How  he  escaped  he  was  never  able  to  tell.  His  only  recollection 
was,  that  wdien  lying  on  his  back,  under  the  cab,  with  a  wheel 
on  each  side  of  him,  and  the  horses’  heels  in  alarming  proximity 
to  his  head,  the  thought  passed  through  his  mind,  ‘  A\*hat  a 
singular  position  to  be  in  !  * 

Though  he  had  now  only  reached  the  age  of  fifty-six,  he  had 
symptoms  of  failing  health  ;  he  said,  he  felt  growing  old,  and 
found  life  precarious.  To  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever  he  had 
been  repeatedly  exposed  in  his  ow  n  family,  yet  had  never  caught 
it ;  now’,  however,  w  ithout  being  consciously  exposed  to  any 
contagion,  he  took  that  disease.  His  lastw’ork  was  looking  after 
the  preparation  of  an  article  on  the  Sabbath,  w  hich  w  as  to  appear 
in  the  new  spapers.  I.ady  Agnew’  and  another  member  of  the 
laniily  were  seized  with  the  same  malady.  From  fear  of  infec¬ 
tion,  no  one  came  near  the  house,  and  the  family  w’as  for  awhile 
h'ft  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  crow'ded  city  ;  w'itli  the  exception 
of  the  servant  and  nurse  that  w’aitcd  on  him,  and  the  doctor’s 
daily  visits.  Sir  Andrew’  w’as  left  to  himself.  Ten  days  liad  thus 
elapsed  ere  he  w*as  able  to  visit  the  sick-room  of  his  lady,  who 
was  shocked  at  his  altered  and  somew  hat  haggard  appearance. 
Soon  after,  he  had  a  serious  relapse.  His  lady,  who  had  sufH- 
cicntly  recovered  to  w’ait  on  him,  became  now’  his  constant  and  al¬ 
most  sole  companion.  1  laving  enjoyed  a  refreshing  slumber,  a  re¬ 
quisition  to  the  IjOrd  Provost  to  call  a  meeting  against  Mr.  Tjocke’s 
Kailw’ay  Bill  was  brought  to  him  for  signature  ;  he  signed  it,  and 
immediately  felt  ‘  as  if  something  had  given  w  ay  at  the  heart.’ 
1  his  w'as  followed  by  acute  suffering.  But,  ere  long,  all  suffering 
was  at  an  end,  and  he  was  privileged  to  depart  in  ])eace.  ‘Lady 
Agnew  has  written  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  last  mo¬ 
ments,  which  were  cheered  by  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  April  12th,  1849. 

The  new’s  of  8ir  Andrew’s  death  came  upon  all  as  an  event  they 
lat  never  anticipated.  I  pon  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  tliey  fell 
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heavily  as  the  sound  of  approaching  judgment.  The  organs  of  public 
opinion  expressed,  almost  unanimously,  their  admiration  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  regret  for  his  loss.  Numerous  letters  of  condolence  from 
individuals,  from  societies,  and  from  churches,  were  kindly  addressed 
to  the  bereaved  widow  and  family — all  breathing  sentiments  of  the 
highest  respect  and  Christian  sympathy.’ — P.  411. 

The  funeral  of  Sir  Andrew  was  described  by  Mr.  Hugli 
"Millar,  in  the  ‘  AVitness,’  as  the  largest,  and  most  remarkable, 
ever  know^n  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  unparal¬ 
leled  one  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  demonstration  was  perfectly 
spontaneous.  The  simple  announcement  of  the  funeral  was 
sufficient  to  elicit  a  heartfelt  tribute  of  public  respect.  At  a 
meeting  of  friends,  held  after  the  interment,  it  was  agreed  to  set 
on  foot  a  general  subscription  for  a  suitable  monument  to  his 
memory ;  and  the  design  is  now  on  the  eve  of  being  carried  into 
effect  by  the  erection  of  a  simple  and  massive  monument, 
bearing  as  its  inscription  the  motto  of  his  life — ‘Kememrer 
THE  Sarhath  Day.’ 

lleforc  closing  our  notice  of  this  Memoir,  we  must  express  our 
regret  at  the  failure — for  such  we  deem  it — of  the  Parliamentary 
career  of  Sir  Andre>v.  Wc  yield  to  none  in  respect  for  his 
integrity  and  conscientiousness;  the  slanders  propagated  against 
him  we  reject  with  scorn;  he  meant  well,  and  aimed  at  the 
highest  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  Yet  his  public  life  fills  us  with 
regret.  It  did  not  accomplish  his  object;  and,  what  was  much 
worse,  it  produced  unfavorable  and  positively  pernicious  impres¬ 
sions  on  many  of  Ids  contemporaries.  A\  hatever  his  private  virtues 
might  have  been,  the  attachments  ho  awakened,  the  devotion  he 
cherished,  his  profound  sense  of  the  spiritual,  or  scrupulous 
regard  to  w'hat  he  deemed  duty",  his  public  career  did  little  more 
than  strengthen  the  aversion  with  w  hich  the  restraints  of  religion 
are  regarded.  Eight  or  wrong,  we  cannot  readily  conceive  of 
any  person  deriving  a  favorable  estimate  of  religious  influence 
from  the  views  enunciated  or  the  policy  enforced  by  Sir  An¬ 
drew.  T’hc  whole  tenor  of  what  he  did  was  suited  to  strengthen 
the  irreligious  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries,  and  this  not 
simply  by  virtue  of  the  hostility  with  which  piety  is  regarded  by 
worldly  men.  There  was  much  in  what  he  said  and  did  to 
produce  such  a  result.  It  was  as  though  he  were  concerned  to 
exaggerate  and  caricature  those  features  of  Christianity  which 
arc  specially  distasteful  to  secular  minds.  We  do  not  regret  his 
numerous  failures  in  Parliament.  Had  his  bill  been  carried,  a 
yet  more  serious  injury  would  have  been  inflicted  on  religion.  Its 
effect  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  he  anticipated,  Jind  the 
^tngmented  force  thus  given  to  impiety  must  have  rebounded  on 
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religion  itself.  Wc  have  no  question  with  men  like  Sir  Andrew 
respecting  the  end  they  propose.  It  is  a  noble  and  divine  one; 
the  poor  man’s  right — the  rich  man’s  glory.  The  social  and  reli- 
gious  benclits  connected  with  a  devout  observance  of  the  ‘  Lord’s 
day’  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly,  and  he  is  no  friend  to  our 
country  who  seeks  to  divert  our  people  from  its  pure  yet  exhila¬ 
rating  occupations.  Our  controversy  with  the  parties  in  question 
respects  the  mode  of  effecting  the  end  contemplated  —  the 
manner  in  which  a  religious  observance  of  the  day  may  be  best 
secured. 

Now  Sir  Andrew  and  his  friends  evinced,  in  our  judgment,  a 
lamentable  want  of  confidence  in  the  truth.  They  saw  no  safety 
for  the  Sabbath  but  in  legislation,  and  were  so  possessed  by  this 
notion,  as  not  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  so  gross  an  agency 
efiecting  so  spiritual  an  object,  or  the  necessarily  partial  cha¬ 
racter  of  any  measure  they  could  frame.  The  application  of  law 
to  the  observance  of  a  Sunday  is  as  objectionable,  in  our  view, 
as  to  any  other  part  of  religious  duty.  Sabbath  legislation, 
pertains  to  a  system  of  forms,  not  one  of  principles ;  and  has 
done  more  to  maintain  the  practical  delusion  so  fearfully  pre¬ 
valent,  than  any  other  branch  of  the  state- church  theory. 
The  Sunday  measures  of  Sir  Andrew  were  based  on  a  radically 
unsound  principle.  They  were  vicious  at  the  heart ;  and,  had 
they  been  carried,  most  mischievous  results  must  have  ensued. 
If  our  legislators  be  authorized  to  enforce  one  department  of 
religious  duty,  why  not  all  ?  And,  if  so,  where  shall  we  look 
for  the  sacredness  of  conscience,  or  how  shall  we  maintain  our 
title  to  serve  our  Maker  according  to  our  own  conviction  of 
what  is  ri^ht  ? 

There  is  no  safety  short  of  an  entire  repudiation  of  state 
authority  in  religious  matters.  Let  us  have  faith  in  the  means 
devised  by  God,  and  we  shall  find  that  they  are  mighty.  A 
nation’s  welfare  is  bound  up  with  a  devout  maintenance  of  Sun¬ 
day,  and  all  Christian  people  should  therefore  unite  to  secure 
that  observance.  There  are  various  moral  means  within  their 
reach.  Let  these  be  used  with  diligence,  prayer,  and  faith,  and 
a  thousand-fold  more  good  will  be  accomplished  than  by  any 
statutes  which  legislators  can  frame  or  magistrates  enforce. 
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London  ;  John  Chapman. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phase  of  our  times,  that  the  great  subjects  for 
public  discussion  have  rather  a  social  than  a  political  bearing, 
llie  future  historian  will  have  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  great 
questions  of  our  age  are  those  which  arc  connected  with  eco¬ 
nomics — not  with  the  divine  right  of  kings,  nor  the  extent  of 
prerogative,  but  with  health  of  towns,  the  duration  of  factory- 
labour,  and  the  condition  of  the  poor.  They  who  have  carefully 
observed  how  the  larger  portion  of  the  historic  page  hitherto  has 
contained  the  narrative  of  royal  plots  and  ambitions,  of  military 
achievement  and  priestly  intrigue,  will  remark  it  as  something 
altogether  new  in  our  annals,  that  at  present  they  must  record 
chiefly  domestic  and  social  reforms.  Such  a  fact  may  be 
accounted  for  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  long  peace  which  the 
nation  has  enjoyed ;  for  in  times  of  war,  there  is  so  feverish  an 
excitement  in  the  public  mind,  that  that  is  most  heeded  which 
tells  ‘  how  the  sounding  battle  goes.’  During  peace,  however, 
commerce  expands,  invention  is  both  happy  and  constant,  facto¬ 
ries  become  more  important  than  barracks,  and  the  public  mind 
seeks  more  eagerly  for  works  of  art,  for  the  increase  of  manu- 
ftetures,  and  for  civil  improvements,  than  for  the  exploits  of  the 
soldier,  the  capture  of  cities,  and  the  various  atrocities  which 
constitute  military  glory.  In  war,  nations  cripple  or  destroy 
each  other  ;  in  peace,  they  reform  their  abuses  and  increase 
their  resources. 

The  work  which  lies  before  us  relates  entirely  to  social 
matters.  The  author  takes  various  views  of  the  home-life  of 
England ;  and  such  observations  as  he  has  made  we  shall  first 
have  to  consider,  and  afterwards  we  shall  examine  how  accu¬ 
rately  and  philosophically  he  has  discerned  the  signs  of  the  times. 
He  docs  not  regard  the  exchange,  the  market,  and  the  public 
streets ;  but  he  looks,  and  often  with  a  searching  scrutiny,  into 
the  sanctuary  of  domestic  life — prying  eagerly  into  the  home- 
habitudes  of  the  people.  The  volume  is  divided  into  ten  chap¬ 
ters  ;  and  the  points  of  view  are  numerous.  Some  of  the 
observations  are  well  made,  while  of  others  we  can  say  only  that 
they  are  obtained,  not  unfrequcntly,  through  distorted  media ^ 
and  from  incorrect  elevations.  On  tlic  first  chapter,  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  rationale  of  the  rise  and  (\dl  of  empires,  we  cannot 
dwell ;  though  there  is  much  in  it  which  seems  utterly  wrong  in 
philosophy,  contradictory  to  the  universal  teachings  of  history, 
and  offensive  to  all  who  seek  Truth  at  the  only  legitimate  source 
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of  it.  Much  which  we  have  read  in  our  author’s  first  chapter  is 
by  no  means  new  to  us  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  cramhe 
repetita.  Especially,  the  sections  on  the  Bationalc  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  and  The  Perfect  Man  so  much  reminded  us  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  that  we  were  almost  compelled  to  pause,  and  see  if  the 
printer  had  not  omitted  to  place  among  his  types  the  usual  murks 
of  quotation  ;  but  there  seems  no  other  conclusion  possible  for  us 
than  this — that  our  author  has  devoured  and  but  ill-digested 
the  productions  of  that  great  thinker.  We  have  often  said, 
if  ll.R.lI.  rrince  Albert  should  afi’ect  an  interesting  lisp,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  all  the  loungers  and  yawners,  whom  one  sees 
honouring  the  fashionable  promenades  by  their  High  Emptinesses’ 
presence,  would  lisp  after  the  royal  fashion  ;  so  that  one  would 
hear  nothing  but  mufiled  sibilations  among  all  the  glossy  elite; 
squires  would  catch  the  sound  polite  from  peers  and  county- 
incmbcrs — the  tradesman  would  become  infected,  and  the  very 
tailor  w’ho  gauged  us  for  pantaloons,  and  the  milliner  who  ex¬ 
hibited  to  our  wife  the  last  new  Paris  bonnet,  would  alike  drawl 
their  most  intense  obligations — till  at  length  the  very  cabmen  and 
‘  conductors  ’  w  ould  lisp  for  ‘  fares.’  Now',  not  less  ridiculous 
has  been  the  Carlyleian  form  of  speech  w  hich  some  of  our  younger 
literati  affect.  That  Mr.  Carlyle’s  great  thoughts  arc  expressed 
in  language  rugged  as  his  ‘  native  hills,’  is  an  unfortunate  accident 
to  their  utterance ;  but,  that  young  men,  or  any  men,  should 
studiously  imitate  his  brusqncric,  is,  indeed,  most  lamentably  to 
‘  quote  deformities.’  It  is  as  if  one  of  our  Academicians,  study¬ 
ing  Canova,  should  also  imitate  the  flaws  in  his  marble.  Our 
author  has  considerable  mental  pow'cr ;  but  that  he  should  now 
and  then  put  forth  some  w  ater ish  dicta  in  the  mode  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle,  and  should  think  them  to  be  very  Delphic  vaticinations,  is 
an  amusing  delusion  of  his  own.  From  the  general  tendency  of 
this  book,  we  should  have  thought  imitation  in  any  form  had  been 
in  the  teeth  of  his  philosophy,  and  that,  whatever  ‘  golden  image’ 
might  be  set  up  on  the  plains  of  literature,  our  author  w  ould  be 
a  very  Shadrach,  and  would  refuse  to  bend  the  knee ;  but  that 
such  a  conjecture  had  been  erroneous,  the  first  chapter  of  the 
volume  clearly  proves;  for  the  wdiole  of  that  portion  of  the 
\york — which  w'e  think  the  weakest — is  to  our  disturbed  imagina¬ 
tion  a  kind  of  011a,  wherein  one  finds  floating  fragments  of 
Carlyle,  a  little  that  is  j)iqtia?it,  as  M.  Soyer  would  say,  from 
Novalis,  a  few’  tainted  morsels  from  Emerson,  and  a  few'  sprigs 
throw’n  in  of  Mr.  George  Daw'son’s  peculiar  cultivation.  c 
write  thus,  more  in  sorrow'  than  in  anger  ;’  for,  if  he  will  learn 

self-reliance,  he  may  take  far  wider  surveys  than  those  of  our 
‘  social  aspects.’ 

I  In  the  renuirks  on  the  Soctal  and  Domestic  Tendencies  of  t^^^ 
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Agey  there  is  mucli  well  worthy  of  close  attention.  Here  one  of 
the  glaring  evils  of  our  age  is  pointed  out — the  endeavour  of  the 
lower  strata  of  society  to  be  assimilated  to  the  higher ;  an  evil 
which  was  only  here  and  there  discernible  when  Dryden  pointed 
the  keen  shafts  of  his  satire;  when  Hogarth  and  Fielding,  each 
in  his  own  way,  rebuked  the  errors  of  their  times ;  or,  when 
sturdy  Sam.  Johnson  grunted  his  condemnation  of  a  fashion  or  a 
book,  to  the  awe  and  instruction  of  all  the  Boswells.  Perhaps 
the  increased  and  fixeilitated  locomotion  now  among  us,  and  the 
contact  perpetually  occurring  in  markets,  exchanges,  steam-ships, 
and  institutions,  between  the  various  classes  of  our  people,  have 
cither  reduced  the  higher,  or  ai  e  gradually  raising  the  lower,  to  a 
superior  level.  The  first  French  Revolution  effected  a  remark¬ 
able  change  in  the  costume  of  all  classes.  Before  that  tremendous 
upheaving,  the  murmur  of  whose  tempest  is  faintly  audible  to¬ 
day,  each  rank  of  life  had  its  own  style  of  apparel.  The  coats  of 
the  comme-ihfaut  and  entirely  courtly  nobleman,  and  of  the  great 
bibliographer  who  surlily  waited  in  his  hall,  were  as  different  as 
were  the  outward  show  and  bearing  of  these  two  men.  Egalite 
( frleans  and  Desmoulins  were  utterly  apart  in  their  attire ;  and 
the  hot  royalism  of  Attorney  Wedderburne,  and  the  calm  de¬ 
mocracy  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  differed  not  more  than  did  the 
garments  they  severally  wore.  But  when  the  revolutionary 
armies,  maddened  by  their  first  draughts  at  the  fountain  of 
liberty,  had  defeated  York  and  humbled  Austria,  the  civilized 
world  set  aside  the  preposterous  custom  of  class-garments,  and 
from  that  time  he  has  worn  the  best  broadcloth  who  has  had  the 
most  money  to  procure  it.  Now,  we  have  oscillated  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  imitation  is  the  custom  of  the  time.  Thus,  to 
quote  from  the  literature  of  the  Minorics,  all  Englishmen  wear, 
or  arc  tempted  to  wear,  a  '  Codrington,’  a  ‘  D’Orsay,’  or  a 
‘Chesterfield  ’ — garments  which,  we  presume,  were  first  invented 
or  approved  by  some  men  of  fashion,  and  then  presented  by  the 
tailors  as  the  fitting  costume  for  all  British  citizens.  The  great 
tyrant  of  the  day  is  fashion.  Notwithstanding  our  liberal  or 
even  democratic  tendencies,  and  our  increasing  enlightenment, 
whatever  is  fashionable — that  is,  whatever  style  or  species  of 
garment  Lord  Vogue  or  Lady  Modish  may  have  "worn  in  public, 
commands  imitation  on  an  immense  scale.  The  boldest  man 
among  us  dare  not  wear  a  hat  of  his  own  designing,  however 
convenient  his  invention  might  prove  itself  to  be  ;  and  he  who 
should  plan  a  coat  according  to  his  own  imagination,  and  should 
wear  it  in  Fleet-street  or  the  Strand — though  he  had  had  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  a  Sartor,  and  the  cunning  workmen  of  a  Nicoll,  or  a 
Moses,  to  his  aid — w^ould  be  as  much  an  object  for  wonder  and 
for  ridicule  as  an  Ojibbeway  or  a  Bushman.  M  e  and  our  wives 
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and  children  are  in  utter  vassalage  to  some  mysterious  personage 
who  sets  the  fashions  either  in  London  or  in  Paris,  or  to  the 
capricious  scissors  of  a  West-end  tailor,  and  to  the  strange 
imaginings  of  a  French  milliner.  Another  sad  aspect  of  our 
social  life,  remarked  in  this  chapter,  is  the  extravagance  of  many 
among  the  middle  classes  in  house-furniture  and  in  ‘  party’-giving. 
We  have  indeed  gone  a  long  way  from  the  green  rushes  and  the 
straw-carpet  of  Raleigh’s  time.  The  middle-class  family  now 
possesses  carpets  and  hangings  which  w^ould  have  excited  general 
wonderment  even  at  so  recent  a  period  as  the  American  war ;  and 
not  a  few  of  our  London  middle-class  tradesmen  possess  a  better 
family  stock  of  plate  and  linen  than  many  a  country  squire  even 
of  the  last  generation.  To  have  showy  furniture  and  a  little 
plate,  is  the  great  ambition  of  many  young  housekeepers,  who 
unfortunately  begin  where  they  should  end — commencing  life 
with  a  glitter  and  display  which  would  show  better  in  their 
home  as  the  result  of  long  years  of  industry  and  of  successful 
trading.  Against  this  system  our  author  protests  with  consider¬ 
able  power ;  and  as  a  reformer  of  an  evil  which  is  not  the  less 
dangerous  because  it  is  domestic  and  of  general  manifestation, 
w^e  w  ish  him  complete  success. 

The  education  and  position  of  English  women — to  which 
delicate  themes  a  chapter  is  devoted — have  been  subjected  of 
late  years  to  no  little  discussion.  In  proportion  to  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  any  age,  is  the  powder  of  woman’s  influence ;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  not  in  the  crowded  congress,  nor  in  the  busy  mart  and 
ever-active  city,  that  character  receives  its  great  and  lasting 
impress, — but  it  is  to  the  mother,  the  sister,  the  wdfe,  that  a  man 
must  trace  many  of  his  tendencies.  On  this  subject  of  home- 
influence  very  much  has  been  w’ritten  which  has  proved  itself  to 
be  ridiculous  in  theory  and  impossible  in  practice — very  much 
that  is  unhealthy  in  sentiment  and  childish  in  its  aim.  Ihe 
subject  was  by  no  means  exhausted  when  our  author  embraced 
it,  and  though  he  has  passed  some  strong  censures  upon  the 
silliness  and  sickliness  of  much  of  that  wdiich  goes  by  the  name 
of  female-education,  there  is  still  need  of  considerable  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  educational  process  for  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

c  do  not  w’ant  to  quote  from  the  volume  before  us — though 
the  phriiscology,  if  at  all  intelligible  out  of  Bedlam  or  Charenton, 
in  our  judgment  partakes  more  of  the  dialect  of  Stamboul  or 
Icheran,  tlian  of  Manchester — ‘  the  Eve,  beguiled  by  the  ser¬ 
pent,  whom  ‘  the  outside  rosy  goldenness  of  the  conventional 
^^ptivates’  [w’e  should  like  to  know  the  man  who  grows 
this  extraordinary  fruit] ;  wdiich  apple  ^  she  presses  w'ith  her 
^nning  blandisnments  upon  the  Adam,’  w'ho  devours  the 
fruit,  ‘  and  the  avenging  angel  forthwith  is  there  [?] 
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flaming  scimetar  to  drive  forth  the  fidlen  from  the  ethereal  Eden  of 
spiritualities  and  truth  into  the  weed-bearing  world  of  etiquette 
and  falsities.’  We  wish  not  our  English  women  to  be  of  this 
species ;  nor  have  we  an  intense  desire,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Smith  seems 
to  have,  that  any  one  of  our  young  men,  attaining  to  connubial 
bliss,  should  be  ‘  a  brave  Titanic  husband  who,  after  having 
struggled  and  laboured  in  the  busy  world  throughout  the  day, 
will  have  the  unresting  nobleness  to  renew  the  labour  and  the 
conflict  in  his  home,  by  endeavouring  to  make  his  wife  and  the 
domestic  sacraments  the  solid  genuine  substantialities  they  ought 
to  be.’  We  would  not  begin  our  work  of  reformation  by  giving 
young  ladies,  for  their  contemplation,  such  fustian  as  this : 
‘  That  to  her,  also,’  the  hard  rock,  the  bleak  morass,  the  fruitful 
harvest-lands  have  voices ;  that  to  her  the  sun,  rising  fresh  with 
light  [does  it  ever  rise  with  darJmess  .^]  from  the  presence  of  the 
Maker,  brings  daily  lessons,  and  the  moon  and  stars  repeat 
incessantly  their  nightly  and  unvarying  tale  ;  that  to  her  in  fact 
the  mighty  anthems  of  creation  are  for  ever  being  sung.’  But, 
still,  there  is  a  great  want  of  reform  in  the  education  of  our 
young  people.  That  things  are  as  they  are — that  a  mother 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  her  daughter  wdiispcringly  sing  a 
trashy  Italian  ditty,  or  jingle  dexterously  a  polka  or  a  waltz,  or 
to  see  her  clever  at  the  chromatic  mystery  of  w’ool-knittings — 
and  that  a  father  should  delight  that  his  son  writes  ridiculous 
Pentameters,  or  quotes  fluently  the  ballads  of  Schiller  or 
Uhland ;  and  that  all  this  should  be  mistaken  for  education, 
is  sad  indeed. 

A  glaring  evil  among  us,  is  the  supcrflcialness  of  the  education 
given  and  received.  We  attribute  this  evil  to  two  causes — or 
the  one  may  be  a  consequent  of  the  other — that  the  teachers  arc 
often  quite  incompetent  to  their  work,  and  that  the  food  given 
for  the  nurture  of  the  minds  of  the  young  people  is  often  only 
gilded  trash.  Now',  here  we  wish  not  to  write  harsh  things,  nor 
do  w'e  presume  to  class  all  scholastic  establishments  in  one  cate¬ 
gory  of  condemnation ;  but  w  e  must  be  allowed  to  enter  our 
protest  against  the  unfounded  assumptions  of  many  wdio  train 
the  young.  We  do  not  write  without  examples  at  hand,  painful 
instances  of  scholastic  incompctcncy,  nor  without  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  How  many  there  are  who,  after 
complete  or  partial  failure  in  their  previous  pursuits,  have  pre¬ 
sumptuously  betaken  themselves  to  school-keeping  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  !  We  have  proof  positive  that  some,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  scholastic  w^ork,  took  to  it  only  as  a  last  resource,  when  they 
found  it  impossible  to  live  by  any  other  means.  Mr.  Charles 
IHckens  has  paid  considerable  attention  to,  and  has  much  know¬ 
ledge  of,  this  subject ;  and  our  readers  may  safely  believe  that 
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his  Salem-llouse,  with  its  proprietor  and  its  system,  is  no 
caricature. 

But  we  intend  our  censures  should  apply  to  some  of  the 
‘  Establishments  for  young  ladies.’  Many  of  these,  both  in 
town  and  country,  are  conducted  by  highly-accomplished 
women,  who  arc  interested  in  their  employment  beyond  what 
it  may  produce  them;  but  how  many  have  taken  such  duty 
in  hand,  entirely  without  ability  to  discharge  it !  A  few  light, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  w’orks  lying  on  the  drawing¬ 
room  table — a  cushion  or  a  screen  worked  by  the  young  ladies 
for  their  teacher — a  sho>vy  painting  or  two,  not  after  Titian  or 
the  Caracci — and  an  abundance  of  frivolous  music,  attract  the 
fond  parent,  and  lead  him  to  believe  that  his  daughter — if  placed 
in  the  school  in  w’hose  sanctum  these  vanities  are  discoverable — 
will  have  the  advantages,  ‘  good  easy  man,  full  surely  !’  of  polite 
literature  and  modern  accomplishment.  Now,  wc  would  not 
have  our  children — or  any^  young  ladies — ignorant  of  the  better 
portion  of  continental  literature ;  >ve  w’ould  have  them  speak 
French  as  they  speak  it  at  Versailles — German,  as  at  Dresden, 
and  Italian,  as  at  Siena ;  to  be  skilful  in  painting  and  embroidery, 
as  these  have  ever  been,  from  the  days  of  Helen  to  our  own,  the 
delight  of  the  sex  ;  and  to  be  able  to  cheer  their  fathers  or  hus¬ 
bands,  exhausted  and  depressed  by  the  day’s  labours  either  in 
the  study  or  in  the  office,  by  the  all  but  divine  harmonies  ol 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn.  But,  even  if  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  be  all  gained,  which  we  fear  is  seldom  done,  how  much  is 
yet  lacking ! — how  much  knowledge  is  to  be  learnt  ol  the 
world’s  great  story,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  republics  and  of  cities, 
of  the  progressions  of  man  from  primal  barbarity  to  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  civilization,  and  of  those  principles  which,  in  every 
age,  and  under  every  form  of  society',  have  been  motive  to  actions 
both  ol  good  and  of  evil  results !  AVc  would  not  forbid  the 
acquirement  ol  what  is  elegant,  but  wc  would  insist  upon  the 
pursuit  of  that  also  which  is  useful  and  which  has  some  relation 
to  the  domestic  economy.  As  in  architecture,  so  in  education, 
embellishment  is  merely  accidental  to  the  strength  and  dignity 
of  the  work,  lor  a  young  English  woman  to  attain  to  all  that 
is  elegant  and  attractive,  is  well ;  but,  inlinitely  better  that  she 
should  be  educated  to  her  position  and  work  in  after  lile ;  that 
she  should  learn — il  indeed  it  can  be  learnt — how  to  preside 
with  dignity  and  gentleness  over  the  family  circle — to  help  and 
cheer  her  husband  in  his  life-employ — to  minister  to  all  that  is 
kindest  and  best  in  the  world's  progress  ;  and  should  she,  by  the 
dispcnsiation  of  Providence,  be  left,  as  a  w'idow,  to  struggle 
against  the  injustice  ot  the  world,  to  be  enabled,  bv  her  know- 
edge,  sagacity,  and  selt-reliance,  to  be  equal  to  her  destiny. 
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principles  and  the  knowledge  necessary  for  efficient  action  in  so 
painful  an  emergency,  are  to  be  gained  chiefly  by  a  careful  and 
philosophical  study  of  history,  so  justly  styled  ‘  the  biography  ot‘ 
nations.’  It  would  delight  us  to  know  that  such  a  study,  based 
upon  the  works  of  the  ablest  writers,  was  of  highest  rank  in  our 
private  schools. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Aristocracy  of  Mammon  and  J\[ammon’ 
worship  there  are  some  excellent  sentiments ;  and  the  writer 
takes  a  very  just  view  of  the  sad  vassalage  we  arc  in  to  the  money- 
god.  Everything  among  us  is  estimated  by  its  market-price. 
To  some  extent,  this  must  always  be  the  standard  of  estimation 
among  a  mercantile  people ;  but  the  evil  is,  that  this  gauge  is 
applied  to  things  which  are  not  marketable,  and  which,  therefore, 
are  not  estimable  by  money’s  worth.  What  cannot  wealth  do 
among  us,  and  what  can  it  not  secure  I  How  sordid  and  base 
soever  a  mortal  may  be — if  he  lack  honour,  that  true  nobility — 
if  he  be  utterly  vicious  and  degraded ;  so  that  he  have  but  wealth, 
the  country  acknowledges  him  as  great — the  town  buzzes  with  his 
fame — and.  In  many  instances,  the  proud  and  titled  will  deem  it 
not  beneath  them  to  associate  with  him.  We  have  had  of  late 
more  than  one  proof  of  a  sad  ffict — a  proof  painfully  conspicuous 
— that  those  who  boast  a  Norman  ancestry  and  many  a  broad 
acre  of  demesne,  can  court  the  favour  of  a  man  whose  title  to 
their  esteem  is  the  gain  of  fortunate  speculation.  The  influence 
of  money  works  universally  throughout  our  system.  The  great 
Reform-measure,  as  it  w\as  termed,  which  had,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  kindled  eloquence  in  the  senate,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  the  quietude  of  the  country,  was  formed  essentially 
under  this  influence  ;  so  that,  as  the  law  of  England  now  obtains, 
a  man  is  a  citizen,  enfranchised  and  directly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  republic,  not  as  he  is  good  and  skilful — not 
as  he  has  unlocked  for  the  people  the  treasures  of  science, 
or  taught  them  by  his  poetry  or  philosophy — but,  as  he  pos¬ 
sesses.  If  he  have  the  coin,  wfliether  he  worked  for  it  or  not, 
that  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  he  votes ;  if  he  have  it 
not,  he  is  a  very  serf.  We  imagine,  if  Socrates  lived  in  our 
day  and  among  us,  he  had  not  been  an  elector ;  ‘  divine  philo¬ 
sophy’  might  proceed  from  his  lips,  he  might  eclipse  Locke 
and  Reid,  Kant  and  Fichte,  but  if  he  had  not  yearly  forty 
shillings’  worth  of  freehold  property,  he  had  no  more  interest  in 
his  Fatherland  than  the  Hoor  who  dwells  on  the  Don.  In  every¬ 
thing  money  is  the  standard.  In  the  army  a  man  buys  himself 
on  ;  so  that  a  peasant,  enlisting  into  any  regiment  of  the  line, 
though  he  have  the  military  talent  of  a  Turenne,  or  of  a  Suchet, 
unless  he  have  money  to  open  the  door  to  promotion,  must  be 
content  to  manccuvrc  ancl  to  conquer  only  in  his  dreams, 
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and  to  spend  his  precious  days  in  drilling,  in  cleaning  his 
fire-lock  and  bayonet,  and  amid  the  brutalities  of  the  barracks. 
I.et  us,  again,  instance  the  State-Church  among  us  :  how 
many  ‘  mute  Miltons  ’  and  ‘  inglorious  ’  Paleys  verge  the  year¬ 
long  towards  starvation  on  miserable  curacies  of  £80  per 
annum  ;  while  Lord  Noodle’s  youngest  son,  the  lion.  Mr. 
Fitzbrains — whe  never  in  his  life  has  had  an  idea  unworthy 
of  a  lad  in  a  British  School ;  whose  biblical  lore  never  extends 
itself  beyond  the  Diatessaron  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  ex¬ 
cepting,  perhaps,  to  fragments  of  Jewel,  or  Hooker,  or  Jeremy 
Taylor ;  who  hunts  every  season,  patronizes  the  parish  cricket- 
club,  is  great  at  billiards,  and  comes  out  mightily  at  bowls,  when 
the  shooting  season  is  gone  by ;  who  abhors  Dissent  and  Baptist 
Noel ;  and  who  buys  his  weekly  sermon  of  Ilatchard  or  of 
Darling,  or  employs  some  needy  Nonconformist  to  "write  it  for 
him — this  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzbrains  fattens  and  preaches  in  a  rich 
living  in  the  fens,  which  his  wealthy  father  bought  for  him — no, 
the  presentatioii  to  which  his  father  bought  for  him — or  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  him.  Money  makes  shallow,  frivolous 
Fitzbrains  a  rotund  rector  ;  the  want  of  it,  not  mental  or  spiritual 
deficiency,  keeps  good  little  Mr.  Smalltalk  a  pinched  and  pitiable 
curate.  M’^e  open  the  Clergy-list,  or  w  e  read  such  reports  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  as  the  ‘  Times  ’  deigns  to  furnish  ;  and  we 
read  the  names  of  men  who  hold  a  great  many  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  fee  as  the  initials  of  university  honours,  and  w  ho  are 
highly  ranked  among  the  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  State,  but 
w  ho  have  no  public  fame — have  w  ritten  no  books,  and  edit  no 
serials  ;  w  ho  are  know  n  neither  as  writers  nor  as  preachers, 
except  in  their  ow  n  parishes ;  but  they  had  the  golden  key  which 
unlocks  all  English  difficulties,  and  they  are  w  hat  they  are  simply 
because  they  are  rich,  and  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world. 
Money  pushed  them  softly  through  Cambridge  or  Oxford — 
money  gave  them  degrees  and  livings,  and  all  earthly  fat  things, 
and  all  spiritual  indolences  and  indulgences — money  makes  them 
magistrates  and  magnates — money  makes  them  great  in  the  eyes 
of  bucolical'  squires  and  drow'sy  farmers — and  money  w  ill  very 
magnificently  bury  them,  by  and  bye,  wdien  their  life-work  is 
done,  or,  rather,  w'hen  their  life- drowsiness  passes  into  the  dream¬ 
less  sleep  of  the  grave.  In  no  public  or  social  department  w  hich 
w'e  know  of  has  money  a  more  directly  evil  influence  than  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  From  the  grand  old  house  at  Lambeth  dowm 
to  the  humble  lodgings  of  the  chaplain  to  the  w  orkhouse,  the 
monetary  calculation  is  universal.  If  we  meet  with  a  worthy 
curate,  toiling  among  his  schools  and  his  paupers,  doing  as 
much  good  as  his  ‘  system  ’  wdll  permit  him ;  and  if  w  c  ask 
um  why  he,  with  his  thirteen  children,  is,  after  thirty  years 
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service,  only  a  curate ;  the  answer  we  invariably  receive  is,  ‘  1 
have  been  without  influence  ’ — that  is,  being  interpreted, '  Nei¬ 
ther  1  nor  my  family  had  money.’  A  sad  ^  social  aspect,*  this ! 

*  A  truth -seeker,*  says  our  author,  ‘  finds  the  influence  of  the  prelates 
derived,  not  from  piety  and  personal  worth,  but  from  the  cash  and  its 
adjuncts  which  their  ecclesiastical  dignity  bestows.  Take  away  from 
a  bishop  his  income,  his  princely  habitation,  and  his  seat  in  the  assembly 
of  the  Peers,  and  the  respect,  reverence,  and  adulation  he  receives,  go 
also  with  him.  Let  him  be  as  pious  as  Paulinus,  but  rob  him  of  these, 
and  he  sinks  into  quiet  obscurity  upon  the  instant.  1  do  not  seek  to 
join  in  the  wide-mouthed  vulgar  cry  against  bishops  ;  but  surely  to  the 
sincere  Churchman  this  matter  is  worthy  to  be  studied.’ — P.  139. 

The  chapter  on  Literature  is  not  without  its  merits,  but  there 
is  an  extremeness  and  one-sidedness  about  the  writer’s  views — 
qualities  which  peculiarly  distinguish  the  school  of  impracticable 
economists  to  which  he  has  attached  himself.  We  fear  we  shall 
ourselves  fall  under  his  censure.  In  speaking  of  style,  and  of  an 
author’s  reception,  in  case  of  freshness  of  style,  by  the  critics,  he 
delivers  himself  thus  : — 

‘  Let  a  man  speak  forth  heavenly  truths  in  language  natural  to  him, 
and  we  find  that  little  attention  awaits  him  either  from  reader  or 
reviewer.  But  let  another  man  string  together  a  collection  of  respec¬ 
table  extreme-avoiding  truisms  in  laboriously. flowing  prose,  and  the 
book  is  largely  patronized.  Now,  what  is  the 'end  and  aim  of  style  in 
composition  ?  It  is  that  words  should  be  selected  the  most  adapted  for 
adequately  expressing  the  conceptions  to  be  uttered.  Style  is,  there¬ 
fore,  ;>rr  sc,  nothing.’ — P.  187. 

We  agree  with  our  author,  that,  when  a  man  writes,  he  should 
use  the  words  wdiich  arc  best  adapted  to  express  his  thoughts ; 
but  we  find  great  fault  with  him  for  using  words  which,  in  their 
connexion,  clumsily  and  pcriphrastically  convey  a  simple  idea — 
and  lor  having  a  set  of  words  and  phrases,  which  he  uses  over 
and  over  again  with  most  ingenious  variations.  W e  could  quote 
scores  of  phrases  which  arc  used  in  his  book,  in  violation  of 
philosophy  and  philology ;  but  we  will  only  ask,  why  we  have 
— and  some  of  them  many  times — such  phrases  and  words  as  *  a 
true  man,’  ‘  a  broad  man,’  ‘  conventionalism,’  ‘  hopeablc,’  ‘  high- 
souled,’  ‘  rose-pink,’  ‘  huge  religious  hearts,’  ‘  a  bottomless  abyss 
of  bright  vacuity,’  ‘  the  mighty  swoop  of  intense  convictions 
marching  in  earnest  action,’  ‘  conventional  man,’  ‘  Evangel,’  &c.  ? 
Now,  when  an  author  thinks  style  is  not  of  much  importance, 
and  when  he  endeavours  to  justify  the  barbarity  of  his  diction, 
whether  natural  or  assumed,  w’c  beg  to  remind  him  that  there 
arc  not  only  philosophical  and  artistic,  but  also  literary,  proprie¬ 
ties.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Carlyle — ‘  the  ISAlAli  of  his 
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age,’  as  our  author  styles  him,  though  we  fail  to  perceive  the 
justness  of  the  parallelism — that  his  style  is  rugged ;  hut  it  is 
evidently  our  author’s /a?///.  Why  should  every  dwarf  imitate 
the  limp  of  the  club-footed  giant  ?  It  may  be  that  we  love,  in 
contradistinction  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  ‘  chastity  of  style  ’  and 
^fluent  prose.’  We  confess  to  an  admiration  of,  and  a  great 
jealousy  for,  the  proprieties.  We  should  have  heard  Plato  with 
pain,  had  he  stammered  or  lisped. 

The  chapter  entitled  The  Spiritual — making  due  allowance 
for  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  in  which,  as  it  seems,  the  writer  of 
it  has  sometime  breathed — we  deem  the  best  in  the  book.  It 
will  well  repay  perusal.  We  make  a  short  quotation  : — 

*  The  carriage  of  my  Lord  the  Bishop  rolls  through  the  city,  and  tlie 
poor  arc  sprinkled  with  the  mud  its  wheels  do  scatter.  All  men  are 
alike  in  the  eye  of  God ;  lie  knows  but  the  good  and  evil,  they  are  his 
sole  distinctions,  says  Christianity  :  the  practice  and  the  feeling  of 
social  England  say,  as  clearly  as  action  can  speak  it,  A  man,  as  a  man, 
is  nothing ;  he  is,  in  proportion  as  he  has  cash  or  birth.  When  you 
arc  smitten,  smite  not  again,  says  Christianity,  for  peace  is  its  vital 
essence.  A  peace-man  is  almost  a  term  of  contempt  in  society  ;  the 
pulpit  is  the  best  support  of  the  war-spirit :  and  bishops  bless  the 
colours  that  are  to  be  steeped  in  the  blood  of  man  and  the  tears  of 
orphanage  and  widowhood.  .  .  .  Humility  is  another  key-note 

of  Jesus  Christ.  The  wretched  Pharisee  with  his  pride;  the  Publican 
Ghc  social  unmoncyed  man  now-a-days)  with  his  humility ;  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  self-elevated,  the  promotion  of  the  lowlier-minded; 
these  arc  salient  features  in  his  evangel.  And  yet,  what  is  rank  and 
the  arrangements  of  precedence,  and,  above  all,  selectness  in  society, 
but  one  vast  round  of  the  basest,  the  emptiest  of  pride  ?  ’ — Pp. 
210,  211. 

M  e  have  remarked  sufficiently  on  the  style  of  this  writer ; 
against  his  theological  sentiments,  so  few  of  them  as  gleam  out 
from  the  mass  of  his  work,  we  must  earnestly  protest.  If  he 
hold  any  credo,  we  fear  it  is  that  which  is  most  abundant  in 
negations.  A  few  words  from  his  own  pen  will  explain  our 
meaning  : — 

‘  liCt  the  reader  pause  a  little  and  reflect  upon  the  leading  characte¬ 
ristics  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Job,  David,  Jesus  (! !  !),  Paul,  Ma¬ 
homet  (!  !  !),  Luther,  Milton,  or  Cromwell,  and  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  following  exposition  of  the  elements  of  a 
True  Man.’ — P.  25. 

None  but  a  wild  Rationalist,  a  follower  of  such  men  as  Pauliis, 
M  egseheider,  Strauss,  <S:c.,  or  only  such  men  as  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Emerson,  and  their  sickly  brood,  would  place  the  name  ot 
the  Rkdekmeu  in  such  offensive  juxta-position.  Sad,  sad  indeed, 
must  be  the  health  of  that  man’s  soul — whatever  be  his  sect  or 
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— ^vho  can  so  degrade,  by  unhallowed  association,  the  name 
of  Him  before  whom  angels  bow!  Again — and  this  must  be  our 
last  example — at  pp.  158,  159,  our  author  gives  us  a  little  of  his 
philosophy  and  theology  ;  and  the  one  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
other  is  unsound  : — 

‘  It  is  physiologically  and  religiously  true,  that  were  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  commit  bodily  misdeeds  of  the  grossest  kind,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  his  soul  untainted  by  those  misdeeds,  he  would  be  a  true 
and  blameless  man.  The  character  of  King  David  has  ever  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  men ;  they  have  not  been  able  to  understand  how 
he  could  have  been  an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  a  debauchee,  and  yet  the 
man  after  God’s  own  heart.  .  .  .  David  had  one  of  the  strongest 

and  most  vigorous  souls  ever  sent  upon  the  earth.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  scum  and  residue  of  his  fleshy  excesses  fastened 
upon  his  soul,  it  had  strength  to  rise  against  them,  and  cast  them 
away.  I'he  hodihj  sin  had  nof  its  corresponding  influence  upon  his 
powerful  soulj  and  therefore  to  the  God  of  soxds  was  no  sin.* 

Did  Mr:  Smith  never  read  the  Fifty-first  Psalm,  that  model 
prayer  for  all  the  penitent ;  or  Nathan’s  mission  to  David  ?  or 
does  he  not  know  the  evils  which  fell  on  the  monaixh’s  posterity 
in  consequence  of  this  very  sin,  which  our  author  says,  ‘  to  the 
(jod  of  souls  was  no  sin  i  ’  If  he  will  deign  to  turn  to  what  his 
school  call  ‘  the  Hebrew  book,’  and  read,  he  will  find  that 
David’  s  anguish  arose  from  this  fact,  that  his  soul  consented  to 
the  sin  ;  and,  therefore,  his  earnest  prayer  was,  ‘  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart !  ’ 

It  is  no  small  portion  of  this  volume  of  which  we  approve ;  it 
contains  much  ^  food  for  meditation  ;  ’  the  aim  of  the  author  was 
unquestionably  to  reform  many  crying  evils  among  us,  and  we 
shall  have  made  happy  progress,  as  a  nation,  when  much  which 
he  justly  condemns  is  reformed  and  removed.  M  e  beg,  with  all 
kindness,  to  tender  our  advice  to  him;  for  his  mind,  when  restored 
to  the  pow'er  of  healthy  conceptions,  will  be  capable  of  doing 
much  good  service  for  his  generation  ;  to  prune  away  ridiculous 
excrescences — to  learn  a  little  of  the  art  of  condensing — to  believe 
in  names  greater  and  nobler  than  those  of  Novalis  and  Emerson 
— and  to  submit  himself,  as  an  humble  truth-seeker,  to  the  Word 
of  (iod.  Let  him  not  bo\v  down  to  a  meteor  or  a  comet,  but  to 
the  great  Sun,  which  gives  light  to  all.  There  is  something  of 
truth  in  the  works  of  Novalis  :  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  all  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  impracticabilities,  is  a  glorious  thinker,  and  is  sound 
at  heart ;  and  there  may  be  found  a  few  faint  rays  of  truth  in  the 
chaotic  ponderosities  of  Emerson  ;  but  in  that  \Vord,  the  Ever¬ 
lasting  Truth,  which  shall  never  piiss  away,  our  author  will  find 
life  and  light,  truth  and  joy. 
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Art.  IV. — Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales ;  a  Sequel  to  the 

Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,  By  James  Orchard  HalliwelU  Esq. 

24mo,  pp.  276.  London  :  John  Russell  Smith. 

Had  a  reviewer  in  former  times  thought  of  noticing  a  book  like 
these  ‘  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales,’  he  would  have  felt 
it  necessary  to  commence  with  a  formal  apology  to  his  readers, 
for  occupying  their  attention  with  a  subject  so  childish — nay, 
worse,  so  common-place  and  vulgar.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of 
many  professed  scholars,  above  all  to  Grimm,  no  apology  is 
needed  in  the  present  day  for  bringing  before  the  reader  these 
fragments  of  what  has  been  well  termed  our  ‘  Folk-lore,’  and 
which  are  to  be  gleaned,  by  careful  search,  from  the  cottage,  the 
farm-kitchen,  the  nursery  itself ;  fragments  consisting  of  little 
more  than  snatches  of  old  song,  of  wild,  but  often  singularly 
constructed  stories,  of  doggrel  rhymes,  which  though  lisped  by 
the  child,  or  hummed  by  the  old  nurse,  are  still  most  useful  as 
forming  parts  of  a  once  important  whole,  just  as  the  minute 
tesserWf  and  fragments  of  pottery,  wherewith  the  child  may 
amuse  himself,  become  valuable  to  the  antiquary  as  indicating 
the  site  of  some  luxurious  Roman  villa,  perhaps  of  the  stately 
forum. 

Truly  does  Mr.  HalUwell  say — 

‘  Traces  of  the  simplest  stories  and  most  absurd  superstitions  arc 
often  more  effectual  in  proving  the  affinity  of  different  races,  and 
determining  other  literary  questions,  than  a  host  of  grander  and  more 
imposing  monuments.  The  history  of  fiction  is  continually  efficacious 
in  discussions  of  this  kind,  and  the  indentities  of  puerile  sayings  fre¬ 
quently  answer  a  similar  purpose.  Both,  indeed,  are  of  high  value. 
The  humble  chap-book  is  found  to  be  descended  not  only  from  me¬ 
diaeval  romance,  but  also  not  unfrequently  from  the  more  ancient 
mythology,  whilst  some  of  our  simplest  nursery-rhymes  are  chanted  to 
this  day  by  the  children  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  a  fact 
strikingly  exhibiting  their  great  antiquity  and  remote  origin.’ — P.  1. 

T'lic  same  may  be  said  of  our  nursery  tales.  The  story  of 

hittington’s  cat — the  chief  incident  relating  to  the  cat,  per¬ 
haps  we  should  rather  say — was  told,  before  Whittington’s  time, 
in  Italy.  The  story  of  Cinderella’s  slipper,  too — not  the  sweet 
story  of  the  poor  outcast  girl,  sitting  disconsolate  in  rags  and 
ashes,  but  watched  over  by  the  kind  fairy,  for  that  belongs  to 
our  northern  climes,  but  the  tale  of  the  prince  finding  the 
slipper,  and  sending  forth  messengers  to  seek  out  the  owner —  had 
tdready  been  told  by  Herodotus  in  the  story  of  Rhodope.  Rot 
theie  are  others  which  arc  closely  connectctl  with  the  myths  of 
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the  ancient  world.  ‘  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  is  founded  on  an 
Edda;’  and  ‘Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk  ’ — that  marvellous  bean¬ 
stalk  which  grew  so  high  that  no  man  could  see  the  top,  and 
which  still,  as  the  boy  hurried  onward,  stretched  upward  in  mid 
air,  had,  doubtless,  its  origin  in  the  towering  ash  Yhdrasil. 
Indeed  the  close  similarity  which  Grimm  so  repeatedly  points 
out  in  the  genuine  nursery  literature  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,  proves  the  common  origin  of 
these  nations  even  more  forcibly  than  points  of  resemblance  in 
language,  or  legal  usages. 

The  ‘  Fireside  Stories,’  which  Mr.  Halliwell  gives  us,  are 
mostly  well  known.  Among  the  less  known  may  be  placed 
the  ‘Three  Heads  of  the  Well,’  where  the  common  fury  talc 
of  the  beautiful  and  gentle  princess,  driven  out  to  seek  her 
fortune  by  the  cruel  step-dame,  is  linked  with  the  incident 
of  three  golden  heads  successively  rising  from  the  enchanted 
well,  and  each  endowing  the  kind  maiden,  who  combs  them, 
and  lays  them  on  the  bank,  with  important  gifts.  This  species 
of  machinery  seems  to  lead  us  to  the  far  East,  and  almost  to 
the  birth-time  of  fiction;  perhaps  it  was  brought  by  Woden’s 
followers  from  thence,  for  Woden  himself  was  said  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  marvellous  head,  that  spoke,  and  foretold  future  events, 
and  was  powerful  for  good  and  evil.  The  story  of  the  frog-lover 
is  told  all  over  Germany,  in  almost  the  same  words,  even  to  the 
rhymes,  as  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  ‘  these  enchanted 
])rinccs,’  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (not  Sir  M  aker  Scott,  as  Mr. 
Halliwell  erroneously  remarks),  ‘have  emigrated  from  afar,  and 
we  suspect  they  were  originally  crocodiles.  Wc  trace  them  in 
a  talc  forming  part  of  a  series  of  stories  entitled  the  relations  of 
Ssidi  Kur,  extant  among  the  Calmuck  Tartars :  ’  and  from  the 
same  distant  source.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  derives  the  cap  of 
darkness,  and  the  shoes  of  swiftness  which  aid  our  old  friend 
Jack  in  his  exploits  against  the  giants.  ‘  The  Bull  of  Norroway  ’ 
we  arc  inclined  to  place  rather  among  Scotch, than  nursery 

talcs  ;  its  similarity  to  the  pretty  story  of  ‘  Lily  and  the  Lion,’  in 
the  German  talcs,  is,  however,  very  striking,  and  the  rhyme — 

‘  Far  hac  I  sought  ye,  near  am  I  brought  to  ye ; 

Dear  Duke  o’  Norroway,  will  ye  no  turn  and  speak  to  me  ?  * 

has  quite  the  rythm  of  the  remotest  old  time ;  although  it  cannot 
compete  with  poor  Lily’s  poetic  adjuration :  ‘  I  have  followed 
thee  seven  years ;  I  have  been  to  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  night-wind  to  seek  thee ;  wilt  thou  then  forget  me  quite?’ 

J'he  stories  of  ‘  the  three  questions,’  of  ‘  the  Princess  of 
(Canterbury,’  and  such  like,  closely  resemble  the  German 
humorous  ones  ;  and  although  certainly  not  of  equal  antiquity 
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with  the  foregoing,  are  yet  admissible,  inasmuch  as  they  claim  a 
comparative  antiquity,  and  illustrate  the  quaint,  thougli  often 
rude,  sort  of  humour,  and  the  love  for  practical  jokes,  which  our 
Teutonic  forefathers  delighted  in.  But  the  tale  of  ‘  Puss  in 
Boots,’  pleasant  though  we  found  it  in  our  childhood,  and 
pleasant,  as  involving  a  moral  of  gratitude  towards  the  brute 
creation,  as  it  certainly  does,  is  inadmissible  here ;  for  Perrault, 
no  more  than  Madame  d’Aulnay — admirable  w’eavers  of  fictitious 
lore  as  they  both  were — has  right  to  be  heard,  when  the  genius 
of  long  past  times,  though  in  the  guise  of  a  nursery  tale,  speaks 
out.  Let  ‘  Puss  in  Boots’  take  his  place  with  ‘  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,’  and  the  •  Royal  Ram,’  and  ‘the  King  of  the  Fortunate 
Islands,’  but  not  among  these  rude,  half  forgotten  tales,  which 
were  the  solemn  myths  of  an  age  long  passed  into  oblivion. 

Among  stories  of  high  antiquity,  although  far  from  ecjual 
interest  with  the  old  fairy-tale,  may  be  placed  those  which,  like 
*  the  House  that  Jack  Built,’  tax  the  breath,  as  w'ell  as  the 
memory,  of  the  child  to  get  through  them. 

‘  Accumulative  tales  arc  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  original  of 
“  the  House  that  Jack  liuilt”  is  w’ell  known  to  be  an  old  Hebrew 
hymn  in  Sepher  Haggadah.  It  is  also  found  in  Danish,  but  in  a  some¬ 
what  shorter  form  (See  Thiele,  Danske  Folkesagn,  II.  iii.  146,  Der 
har  du  det  Hum  som  Jacob  hyijde^  ;  and  the  English  version  is  probably 
very  old,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  “  the  priest  all  shaven 
and  shorn.”  A  version  of  the  old  w'oman  and  her  sixpence  occurs  in 
the  same  collection,  H.  iv.  161,  Konen  och  G risen  Fick^  the  old  wife 
and  her  piggy  Pick, — “  There  w’as  once  upon  a  time  an  old  woman  who 
had  a  little  pig  hight  Pick,  who  would  never  go  home  late  in  the 
evening,  so  the  old  w  oman  said  to  her  stick : — 

‘  Stick,  beat  Pick,  I  say ! 

Figgic  will  not  go  home  to-day!*” 

‘  This  chant-talc  is  also  common  in  Sw’cdcn.  One  copy  has  been 
printed  by  N.  Lilja  in  his  Violen  cn  Samling  Jullekar,  Rarnsangcr  och 
Sagor,  i.  20,  Gossen  och  Goten  Neppa^  the  boy  and  the  goat  Neppa, — 
“  1  here  was  once  a  yeoman  who  had  a  goat  called  Neppa,  but  Neppa 
would  never  go  home  from  the  field.  The  yeoman  was  therefore 
forced  to  promise  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  w  hoever  could  get  Neppa 
homo.  Many  tried  their  fortune  in  vain,  but  at  last  a  sharp  boy 
offered  to  ward  the  goat.  All  the  next  day  he  followed  Neppa,  and 
when  evening  came,  he  said,  ‘  Now’  will  w’c  homew’ard  go?’  but  Neppa 
answered,  ‘  Pluck  me  a  tuft  or  so,'  ”  &c.  The  story  is  conducted  in  an 
exactly  similar  manner  in  which  the  denouement  is  brought  about  in  the 
English  tale.’ — P.  6. 

*  has  indeed  a  wide  popularity,  for  it  is  known  in 

Sw’wicn,  and  also  in  Alsace. 

rhe  superstitions  connected  with  animals,  and  their  accompa- 
nying  rhymes,  lead  us  back  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  Little  arc 
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we  aware  that  when  the  child  sings  the  rhyme,  ‘  I.ady-bird,  lady¬ 
bird,  fly  away  home,’  he  is  singing  the  self-same  words  which 
the  child  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  sings,  and  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  That 
the  lady- bird,  or  lady-cow,  should  be  a  general  favourite  is 
not  surprising,  when  its  harmlessness,  and  its  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance  arc  remembered  ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the 
various  names  of  honour,  even  of  endearment,  bestowed  on  it ; 
‘  gold-bird,’  ‘  gold  May-bird,’  ‘  our  Lord’s  own  hen,’  '  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  Bower-maid,’  arc  some  of  these.  Mr.  llalliNVcll  has 
collected  several  little  songs  from  the  German,  and  Swedish,  on 
tlic  lady-bird,  but  we  regret  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  any  reason  for  this  insect’s  great  popularity.  The 
superstitious  feeling  which  guards  the  robin  redbreast,  the  wren, 
the  martin,  and  the  swallow,  may,  we  think,  be  accounted  for, 
merely  by  the  sociable  habits  of  the  three  first,  while  the  close 
connexion  of  the  last  with  the  return  of  spring  may  have  linked 
it  in  the  minds  of  our  forefathers  with  an  equal  feeling  of  par¬ 
tiality.  In  like  manner  the  connexion  of  the  cuckoo  with  the 
approach  of  summer,  may  have  been  in  part  the  cause  of  the 
many  rhymes  and  superstitions  with  which  this  bird  is  still 
connected  ;  but  we  must  go  back  to  a  remote  antiquity  for  that 
superstition  so  prevalent  during  the  middle-ages,  and  still  so  in 
northern  Europe,  how  that  the  number  of  notes  the  cuckoo  sings, 
the  first  time  it  is  heard  by  any  person,  is  indicative  of  the 
precise  number  of  years  which  that  person  will  live.  It  is 
rather  surprising,  considering  the  important  station  assigned  to 
the  raven  among  the  Teutonic  tribes,  that  so  few  talcs,  or  old 
rhymes,  respecting  him  should  be  met  with ;  the  magpie,  indeed, 
almost  seems  to  have  usurped  his  place,  as  indicating  good  or  ill 
fortune.  The  rustics,  however,  arc  not  altogether  agreed  as  to 
the  signs ;  for  while  in  Lancashire  the  rhyme  assigns  '  mirth,’ 
from  the  appearance  of  two,  in  Yorkshire  they  are  considered  as 
an  undoubted  sign  of  bad  luck — indeed,  Tim  Bobbin  expressly 
says  he  would  ‘  as  Icef  o’  seen  two  awd  harries.’  One  magpie  is, 
however,  considered  a  sad  bringcr  of  misfortune,  but  this  it  is 
believed  can  be  obviated,  ^  by  pulling  off  your  hat,  and  making 
a  very  polite  bow’ ;’  and  this,  Mr.Halliwxll  tells  us,  he  has  ‘  more 
than  once  seen  quite  seriously  performed.’ 

The  ‘  superstition  rhymes’  and  charms  form  a  very  curious 
chapter,  although  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  even  in  the 
present  day  so  many  are  still  religiously  believed  in  by  our 
peasantry — nor  indeed  by  these  alone,  but  by  many  townspeople 
also.  The  efficacy  of  rhyme,  in  curative  processes,  seems  to 
have  obtained  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  the  mighty 
powers  assigned  to  ‘  the  Runic  rhyme’  arc  well  known  to 
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our  readers.  That  peculiar  short  jingling  verse  which  is  so 
common  in  nursery  rhymes,  is  pointed  out,  we  remember, 
by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  as  greatly  resembling  those  m  the 
Anglo-Saxon  metrical  psalms;  and  we  have  often  thought 
that  the  pleasing,  though  rather  monotonous  chant  to  which  it  is 
sung,  might  be  even  a  more  than  faint  echo  of  the  very  music 
8ung*by  the  Trolquind,  as  she  circled  the  cauldron  and  threw  in 
the  mystic  ingredients.  Many  of  the  herbs  thus  used  are  still 
dear  to  superstition.  Vervain,  of  classical  celebrity,  was  in 
great  estimation  with  our  forefathers,  and  here  is  an  ancient  for¬ 
mulary,  to  be  said  when  gathering  it. 

‘A  magical  MS.  in  the  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester,  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  furnishes  us  with  a  poetical  prayer  used  in  gather¬ 
ing  this  herb : 

“  All  hele,  thou  holy  herb  vervin, 

Growing  on  the  ground ; 

In  the  mount  of  Calvery 
Tliere  was  tliou  found ; 

Thou  hclpest  many  a  greife, 

And  stanchest  many  a  wound. 

In  the  name  of  sweet  Jesus, 

I  take  thee  from  the  ground. 

O  Lord,  effect  the  same 
That  I  doe  now  go  about.” 

The  following  lines,  according  to  this  authority,  W'cre  to  be  said  when 
pulling  it : 

“  In  the  name  of  God,  on  Mount  Olivet 
First  I  thee  found ; 

In  the  name  of  Jesus 
I  pul)  thee  from  the  ground.”  * 

W  c  can  easily  perceive  the  substitution  here  of  the  name  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  Mount  Calvary,  for  the  original  names  of  sonic 
god  and  sacred  locality  of  heathendom.  Mr.  Kemble,  in  his 
most  interesting  work,  to  which  we  lately  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  ‘  The  Saxons  in  England,’  gives,  in  his  appendix, 
some  curious  instances  of  these  Christian  substitutions,  and 
among  them  that  charm  which  Mr.  Kobert  Chambers  has  given 
as  still  considered  efficacious  in  dislocated  limbs. 

‘  Our  Lord  radc 
The  foal  slade,’  &cc., 

in  its  original  Saxon,  and  in  it  Thor  is  represented  as  the  rider, 
and  as  performing  the  cure.  The  efficacy  of  the  vervain  is 
almost  forgotten,  but  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  ash  is  still 
fully  believed  in.  ^  M  arts  arc  supposed  to  be  charmed  away  by 
sticking  the  pin  with  w'hich  the  warts  have  been  crossed  into  an 
ash  tree,  and  the  leaf  of  the  even-ash  will  indicate  to  the  young 
woman  who  bears  it  in  her  hand  her  future  husband.  The 
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ash-keys  are  supposed,  in  Essex  and  Suftblk,  to  bring  good 
fortune ;  and  the  undoubtedly  heathen  custom  of  passing  a  sick 
child,  for  the  recovery  of  its  health,  through  the  cleft  trunk  of  a 
tree,  is  only  efficacious  with  the  ash-tree.  We  are  surprised 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  not  referred  to  this  most  singular  superstition, 
which,  as  wx  were  informed  by  correspondents  to  the  ‘  Folk 
Lore,’  which  appeared  in  the  ‘  Athena3um  ’  three  years  ago, 
is  actually  practised  both  in  Gloucestershire  and  Devonshire. 
The  reason  of  the  high  degree  of  veneration  with  which  the  ash 
is  regarded,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  myth  of  the  ash, 
Ygdrasil,  ‘  the  world-tree,  from  whose  boughs  fall  the  bee-feeding 
dew,  and  'which  embraces  earth,  heaven,  and  hell.’  Ague — 
that  malady  so  dependent  on  the  nerves,  and,  therefore,  the  very 
ailment  to  be  affected  by  whatever  laid  hold  on  the  imagination, 
— is  tliought,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  be  curable  by  the  first 
branch  of  the  maiden  ash  being  cut  off  in  secrecy  and  in  silence. 
The  following  rhyme,  alone,  is  still  used  in  some  parts  to  cure 
the  ague ;  and  if  the  patient  has  but  faith  enough  in  it,  will, 
doubtless,  go  far  to  effect  a  cure. 

‘  Tremble  and  quake ! 

First  day  shiver  and  burn : 

Tremble  and  go ! 

Second  day  shiver  and  learn  : 

Tremble  and  die  ! 

Third  day  never  return.’ 

These  rhymes  certainly  have  some  meaning,  but  ^  charmers  ’ 
did  not  always  care  even  for  that,  as  the  following  will  prove : — 

‘  Reginald  Scot  relates,  that  an  old  woman  who  cured  the  diseases  of 
rattle,  and  who  always  required  a  penny  and  a  loaf  for  her  services, 
used  these  lines  for  the  purpose : — 

“  My  loaf  in  my  lap, 

My  penny  in  my  purse ; 

Thou  art  never  the  better, 

And  I  am  never  the  worse.” 

*  The  same  w'riter  gives  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  priest  who,  on  one 
occasion,  \vent  out  a-nights  with  his  companions,  and  stole  all  the  eels 
from  a  miller’s  wear.  The  poor  miller  made  his  com])laint  to  tlie  same 
priest,  who  desired  him  to  be  quiet,  for  he  would  so  denounce  the  thief 
•and  liis  confederates  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  they  should  have  small 
joy  of  their  fish.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  Sunday,  during  the 
service,  he  pronounced  the  following  sentences  to  the  congregation  : — 

“  All  you  that  have  stol’n  the  miller’s  eels, 

Luudate  Dominuin  de  ccelis  ; 

And  all  tliey  that  have  consented  thereto, 

Renedicamus  Domino.” 

So,”  says  he,  “  there  is  sauce  for  your  cels,  my  mjistcrs  !’* 
s. — voi..  i.  N 
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‘  An  “  old  woman  came  into  an  house  at  a  time  whenas  the  maid 
was  churning  of  butter,  and  having  laboured  long,  and  could  not  make 
her  butter  come,  the  old  woman  told  the  maid  what  was  wont  to  be 
done  when  she  was  a  maid,  and  also  in  her  mother’s  young  time,  tliat 
if  it  happened  their  butter  would  not  come  readily,  they  used  a  charm 
to  be  said  over  it  whilst  yet  it  was  in  beating,  and  it  would  come 
straightways,  and  that  was  this 

“  Come,  butter,  come, 

Come,  butter,  come; 

Peter  stands  at  the  gate. 

Wailing  for  a  buttered  cake; 

Come,  butter,  come!” 

This,  said  the  old  woman,  being  said  three  times,  will  make  your 
butter  come,  for  it  was  taught  my  mother  by  a  learned  churchman  in 
Queen  Marie’s  days ;  whenas  churchmen  had  more  cunning,  and  could 
teach  people  many  a  trick  that  our  ministers  now-a-days  know  not.” 
{^Ady's  Candle  in  the  Dark^  1656,  p.  59.)* — Pp.  208 — 210. 

Of  dairymaids’  charms  there  wxre,  ho\vever,  plenty  ;  althougli 
we  doubt  not  that  the  just-mentioned  rhyme,  which  bribed  St. 
Peter  himself  with  the  thoroughly  English  promise  of  ‘  a  but¬ 
tered  cake,’  WMS  considered  most  efficacious  ;  still  the  charm  that 
Master  Reginald  Scot  recommends  must  have  surpassed  it,  for 
he  quietly  advises  the  master  to  look  well  to  the  dairymaid,  ‘  that 
she  neither  eat  up  the  cream,  nor  sell  away  the  butter.’ 

The  chapter  on  ‘  Custom  Rhymes  ’  is  amusing ;  but  w’e  w  ish 
Mr.  llalliwell  had  collected  from  a  wider  range  of  materials. 

Idle  the  silly  rhymes  and  usages  respecting  saints’-days  and 
so-called  ‘  holy-tides  ’  may  be  allow’ed  to  pass  aw^ay,  a  collection 
of  the  May  songs  and  harvest-home  songs,  especially  with  their 
tuueSy  would  form  a  very  interesting  contribution  toward  the 
history  of  our  popular  antiquities. 

The  chapter  on  ‘  Nursery  Songs,’  which  concludes  this  little 
volume,  is  by  no  means  so  full  as  it  might  have  been.  The 
earliest  lullaby  songs  are  those  in  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  full 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  one  Mr.  llalliwell  has 
given,  and  these  the  reader  will  find  in  Douce.  ‘  Lairde  Row- 
lande,  my  son,’  is  simply  an  old  ballad,  whether  in  its  Scotch  or 
English  form,  and,  therefore,  has  no  place  among  nursery  songs, 
any  more  than  ‘  Chevy  Chace,’  or  ‘  Fair  Elinor.’  ‘  1  had  a  cock, 
and  he  loved  me,*  w  ith  the  merry  enumeration  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  farm-yard,  and  their  crowing,  and  cackling,  and 
quacking,  and  grunting,  and  neighing,  is  a  genuine  nursery 
®ong,  and  we  doubt  not  might  be  sung  w’ith  great  eflect  and  to 
^^1  delight  of  the  little  people  there;  ‘Jack  Sprat’ 

Tk  *  Robin,’  too,  legitimately  belong  to  the  nursery. 
Ihere  is  also  a  chapter  on  ‘  Game  Rhymes,’  and  a  description  of 
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the  games,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  known,  and  we  consider  it  one 
of  the  oldest — 

‘  Here  we  go  a  ring,  a  ring, 

As  maidens  go  a  maying  ’ — 

is  not  mentioned ;  indeed,  while  we  have  been  much  pleased  with 
what  Mr.  Halliwell  has  done,  we  regret  to  observe  marks  of 
haste,  and  also  that  his  space  is  so  limited.  Still  we  thank  him 
for  his  little  book,  which  will  recall  to  many  a  reader  the  pleasant 
days  of  his  boyhood ;  for  sure  we  are,  to  use  his  parting  words, 
‘  the  universal  and  absorbing  prevalence  of  one  pursuit  has  not 
put  to  flight  all  kindly  memory  of  the  recreations  of  a  happier 
age.’ 

‘  The  sports  of  childhood’s  roseate  dawn 
Have  passed  from  our  hearts  like  the  dew-gems  from  morn  ; 

We  have  parted  with  marbles — we  own  not  a  ball. 

And  are  deaf  to  the  hail  of  a  “  whoop  and  a  call.” 

Ilut  there’s  an  old  game  that  we  all  keep  up, 

When  we’ve  drank  much  deeper  from  life’s  mixed  cup — 

Youth  may  have  vanished,  and  manhood  come  round. 

Yet  how  busy  we  are  on  “  Tom  Tidler’s  ground. 

Looking  for  gold  and  silver  !  ”  ’ 


Aut.  V. — 1.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Com¬ 
missioners.  Folio.  1850. 

2.  Britain  Redeemed^  and  Canada  Preserved.  By  F.  A.  Wilson, 
K.L.H.,  G.S.  ;  and  Alfred  B.  Richards,  Esq.  8vo.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.  1850. 

British  emigration  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  great  social 
movement,  in  which  all  Europe  is  more  or  less  taking  part; 
whilst  British  colonization  lags  behind  at  a  pace  painfully  un¬ 
equal — its  failures  fearfully  contrasting  with  its  successes.  The 
very  rapidity  in  the  occasional  progress  of  some  of  the  colonies 
sets  their  generally  sluggish  condition  in  dark  relief,  which  betrays 
the  untoward  influences  obstructing  their  natural  career.  The 
following  table  of  our  emigration  for  twenty  years  past,  shows  its 
fluctuating  distribution  in  lights  deserving  the  most  serious 
attention.  The  original  table  in  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigra¬ 
tion  Commissioners’  Report  begins  with  1823,  in  which  year  the 
earliest  large  emigration  in  our  time,  14,000,  took  place.  In  the 
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rst  few  years  after  the  general  peace  the  number  was  about 
,000  annually. 


VEARH. 

North  1 

American  | 
Colonics. 

Australia 

and 

New  Zealand. 

Cape  of  1 
Good  Hope, 
See.  &c.  I 

United  States.! 

TOTKL. 

i  1830 

«10,«)  1  1 

1,212 

204  i 

24,887  i 

50,007  ; 

1  lH:n 

58,007 

1,501 

114 

23,418  i 

83,100  1 

;  18:$2 

00,330 

3,733 

100 

32,872  1 

io;?,Mo  1 

1  1833 

28,808 

4,003 

517 

20,100  1 

02,527  ' 

1831 

•10,002 

2,800 

288 

;?3,07i  ! 

70,222 

183') 

15,573 

1,800 

325 

2(>,720  1 

41,178 

‘  1830 

31,220 

3,124 

203 

37,774  i 

75,117 

1  lK:t7 

20,88  1 

5,051 

320 

[  30,770  i 

72,03 1 

1  1 838 

1,577 

11,021 

202 

!  14,332 

33,222 

1831)  1 

12,058 

15,780 

227 

33,530 

02,207 

1  1810 

32.203 

15,850 

1  1 

40,012 

i  00,713 

I  1811 

38,101 

32,025 

2.78{> 

15,017 

118,802 

,  1812 

51,123 

8,53  1 

1,835 

03,882 

;  128,311 

1813 

23,518 

3,178 

1,HS1 

28,335 

57,212 

1811 

22,02  1 

o  ooo 

1,87:? 

13,000 

70,080 

1813 

1  30,803 

830 

2,330 

58,838 

03.500 

1810 

!  13,130 

2,317 

1,820 

82,230 

1 20,050 

1817 

!  1 00,080 

1,010 

'  1,‘187 

112,151 

258,270 

1818 

31,005 

23,001 

4,887 

188,233 

218,080 

1810 

11,307 

32,101 

1  0,100 

210,450 

200,408 

Ibere  is  no  official  return  yet  for  ISoO;  but  the  number  is 
understood  to  liave  fallen,  except  in  one  j)ort,  Liverpool. 

The  original  country  of  tbc  emigrants — England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  and  their  distribution  in  the  colonies,  in  India,  in  tlic 
United  States,  in  South  America,  may  be  collected  from  tbc 
Report,  and  its  Appendix.  Of  tliose  of  1840,  about  170,(t00 
were  Irish,  1:*0,0(H)  English,  and  10,000  Scotch.  All  the  Irish 
settled  in  the  North  Amerieaii  colonies  and  the  United  States, 
exc('pt  A/r,  who  NNcnt  to  the  A\  est  Indies.  4'hc  only  adventurers 
to  the  East  Indies  were  l,120ii  English  and  10  Scots.  4 he 
English  settlers  in  Africa  were  o,:3r)0,  and  Scots  130.  Neither 
Scots  nor  Irish  went  to  Oalilornia,  Vancouver’s  Island,  Ohina, 
1  ort  Natal,  \  an  Dieman’s  Land,  Vestern  Australia,  the  Auck¬ 
land  Islands,  or  to  the  Ealklands.  Ehiglishincn  W’erc  scattered 
everywhere^;  even  Central  and  South  America  received  f)0!f  ot 
them,  with  o3  Scots.  4  his  distribution  of  our  people  abroad  is, 
however,  in  a  great  degree  probably  casual,  and  not  to  be  traced 
^  an>  peculiarities  in  vatwnal  character.  4'hc  poor  Irish  go  to 
orth  America  only,  because  the  passage  is  cheaj)  ;  and  they 
prosjH'i  there.  Rut  the  Irish  co?iric(s  in  the  Australias  prosper 
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equally  with  those  from  Ei\u;land  and  Scotland.  The  female 
Irish  orphans  lately  sent  to  New  South  Wales  are  well  reported 
of,  and  are  worthy  of  a  better  destination.  Let  circumstances 
favour  free  Irish  emigration  elsew  here,  and  it  will  spread  else¬ 
where  with  advantage. 

The  fluctuations  in  emigration  to  the  colonies,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  table,  Jind  w  hich  arc  so  injurious  to  the  colonial  labour- 
market,  as  well  as  to  the  progress  of  the  settlements,  indicate 
great  errors  in  our  administration.  I'lic  sudden  start  in  1840, 
and  especially  in  1848  and  1841),  in  South  Africa,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  partial  correction  of  those  errors,  which  can  indeed  be  so 
easily  corrected,  that,  if  a  good  system  for  all  the  colonics  be  not 
soon  introduced  by  act  of  parliament,  so  as  to  attract  emigrants, 
the  colonial  legislatures  themselves  may  be  exj)ectcd  to  make 
early  efforts  to  form  a  system  for  their  respective  localities. 

liut  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  broad  contrast 
it  exhibits  between  the  fluctuations  in  the  resort  of  emigrants  to 
our  colonies,  and  their  steady  thronging  to  the  United  States. 
'I’o  change  this,  means  must  be  devised  at  home,  at  any  cost,  to 
open  new  fields  of  colonial  enterprise,  and  so  to  divert  towards 
jnosperous  llritish  settlements  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
valuable  men  at  present  annually  lost  to  us. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  increase  of 
emigration  is  not  likely  to  go  on  at  the  same  enormous  rate, 
unless  the  stimulus  of  system  be  used  to  give  a  permanent  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  movement,  already  beginning  to  halt.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  notice  the  great  decrease  of  emigration  in  the  first  thuce 
months  of  1850,  compared  w  ith  that  of  the  same  months  of  1841); 
— viz  ,  from  00,000  to  40,000.  'I'his  decrease,  however,  allowed 
for,  enough  remains  to  re(juire  zealous  endeavours  to  give  to 
emigration  the  best  possible  direction  ;  and  abundant  evidence 
has  been  produced  in  a  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  book 
quaintly  entitled,  ‘  llritain  lledeemed,  and  Canada  Preserved,’ 
to  prove  that  fields  of  emigration,  sufficiently  extensive  for  all 
our  needs,  are  at  our  doors.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Central 
Ihitish  America,  which  Lord  Selkirk  discovered  in  vain  forty 
years  ago. 

The  time  is  now  propitious  for  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  true 
character  of  that  region ;  and  colonial  reform,  already  very  seriously 
begun,  will,  if  properly  guided,  turn  our  increased  emigration 
into  extended  colonization  ;  in  which  case,  (.'entral  1  British 
America,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  New  World  now  opened  on 
the  Northern  Pacific,  offers  an  inexhaustible  resource  to  our 
people.  Thus  ilic  poicer  reserved  in  the  last  charter,  yranted  to 
the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company,  to  carve  colonies  out  oj  its  tetri- 
tones,  7nay  have  to  be  acted  upon  sooner  than  was  expeeted. 
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Not  only  docs  the  increase  of  emigration  show  a  necessity  of 
further  colonial  reforms,  in  order  that  we  may  colonize  as  well  as 
emigrate ;  but  ministers  seem  to  have  been  preparing  the  way 
for  those  reforms,  and,  in  addition  to  essential  facilities  given  to 
emigration,  to  make  the  foundation  of  new  colonics  more  and 
more  parts  of  our  public  policy. 

‘  Great  and  increasing  importance  is  attached  to  the  questions 
connected  with  emigration,’  say  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigra¬ 
tion  Commissioners,  in  opening  their  valuable  Report  of  1850; 
and  the  observation  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  is  the 
first  odicial  hint  of  what  must  have  been  passing  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  subject  of  emigration  since  the  Prime  Minister’s  declara¬ 
tion  at  the  commencement  of  last  session, — not  only  that  several 
unpopular  colonial  constitutions  should  be  reformed,  but  also  in 
favour  of  measures  to  keep  uncurtailed,  and  even  to  extend,  our 
colonial  empire.  The  mode  of  conveying  this  hint  was  signifi¬ 
cant,  although  characteristically  cautious. 

The  words  of  these  Commissioners  have  often,  in  years  past, 
been  mere  echoes  of  ministerial  deliberations ;  and  such  they 
clearly  were  on  this  occasion.  In  his  speech  on  Colonial  Reform, 
Lord  John  Russell  insisted,  that  to  help  emigrants  by  Treasury 
grants  w’ould  damage  emigration ;  this  unintelligible  paradox  is 
reproduced  in  the  Report,  although  with  studious  avoidance  of 
all  allusions  to  the  fact,  that  emigration  is  less  damaged  by 
unwise  'J'reasury  help,  than  the  cause  of  colonization  is  injured 
by  impolitic  colonial  government.  At  the  same  time,  in  ex¬ 
amining,  with  all  the  care  the  topic  demands,  the  choice  between 
assisting  our  people  to  settle  in  British  colonies,  and  letting  them 
go  to  the  labour-market  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  it  is 
sufficient  to  employ  them,  the  Commissioners  do  not  disguise 
that  there  are  ‘  political  considerations  of  great  moment  connected 
with  the  question.’ — (  Tenth  Tteport^  p.  3.) 

Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  who  did 
not  overlook  the  bearing  of  the  Commissioners’  statistics,  proving 
our  positive  decline  in  the  ‘  profitable  business  ’  of  colonizing, 
whilst  they  exhibit  the  enormous  advantage  to  the  United  States 
of  tlie  increasing  emigration  of  our  people  thither.  This  dis¬ 
agreeable  contrast,  which  Lord  John  Russell  was  certainly  studying 
in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  wdth  results  afterwards  stated  in  the 
Report  before  him  whilst  preparing  his  speech,  must  have  been 
quite  ^  as  strong  a  stimulus  to  the  determination  to  introduce 
colonial  reform  as  the  succession  of  parliamentary  defeats  upon 
colonial  questions  which  threatened  the  administration.  ’Ihcse 
simple  and  convincing  statistics,  taken  out  of  the  tabular  form, 
arc  as  follows : — 

Irom  18o0  to  1839,1290,000  only  of  our  people  went  to  the 
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United  States,  whilst  320,000  went  to  our  North  American 
colonics. 

From  1839  to  1847,  500,000  went  to  the  States,  and  only 
354,000  to  those  colonies. 

Hut  in  the  last  two  years,  the  United  States  received  400,000 
of  our  emigrants,  and  our  North  American  colonies  got  72,000 
only.  So  that,  whilst  our  emigration  itself  has  increased,  with 
slight  fluctuation,  for  twenty  years,  more  and  more  of  our  people 
have  gone  every  year  direct  to  the  United  States.  But  even  in 
the  year  of  its  greatest  increase,  1849,  our  North  American 
colonics  obtained  fewer  of  these  emigrants  than  they  had  before 
received ;  and  besides  this  positive  decline,  an  extensive  emigra¬ 
tion  is  going  on  from  the  North  American  colonies  themselves  to 
the  United  States,  with  but  little  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
It  is  possible  that,  although  in  the  ten  years,  from  1829  to 
1839,  the  American  colonies  received  320,000  out  of  the  whole 
body  of  our  emigrants,  they  could  not  have  accommodated  the 
other  292,000,  who  were  consequently  compelled,  as  the  Com¬ 
missioners  say,  to  settle  in  the  United  States.  But  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  that  in  the  next  eight  years,  from  1839  to  1847, 
the  same  colonies,  with  boundless  tracts  of  good  land  still  in 
command,  could  accommodate  only  354,000  more  emigrants,  so 
that  the  surplus,  500,000,  must,  against  their  wishes,  go  to  the 
United  States.  And,  however  that  might  be,  it  is  absolutely 
incredible,  that  the  last  distribution  of  72,000  to  those  colonies 
in  1848  and  1849,  and  of  400,000  to  the  United  States,  should 
have  tiiken  place  without  the  operation  of  more  potent  causes 
than  a  short  passage  to  New  York,  and  high  wages,  relied  upon 
by  the  Commissioners. 

These  causes  still  less  satisfactorily  account  for  the  fluctuations 
in  the  emigration  to  our  respective  colonics  themselves,  during  a 
scries  of  years. 

The  North  American  colonies  from  1830  to  1849,  began  with 
30,574  emigrants  in  the  first  year,  and  ended  with  41,367  in  the 
last,  having  in  the  intermediate  years  run  through  every  degree 
of  variation  from  4,577  to  109,600.  The  Australian  colonies 
and  New  Zealand,  during  the  same  period,  began  with  1,242 
cmi^ants  in  the  first  year,  and  ended  with  32,191  in  the  last, 
having  in  the  intermediate  years  run  through  still  greater  varia¬ 
tions  from  32,625,  down  to  830;  and  from  1842  to  1848, 
emigration  to  these  colonies  was  almost  extinguished.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  colonies  have  offered  no  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  this  period  of  twenty  years,  but  since  the  grievous  dis¬ 
appointment  of  1819  impediments  of  all  sorts  have  gratuitously 
])revailcd,  and  emigration  to  them  was  so  uniformly  low  until 
1849  and  1850,  that  the  reproach  due  to  the  former  cases  for 
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uncertainty,  equally  belongs  to  this  for  negligence  in  our 
colonial  policy.  All  this  time,  emigration  to  the  United  States 
has  gone  on  regularly  increasing  from  24,887  in  1850,  the  first 
year,  to  219,000  in  1849,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
great  falling  off  in  1838,  the  disturbed  year  of  the  Canadian 
rebellion. 

Lord  John  Russell  must  have  seen  in  these  facts  grounds  of 
apprehension.  They  betrayed  the  incapacity  of  our  colonial 
administration,  and  were  startling  illustrations  of  the  mischievous 
character  of  the  colonial  system  it  has  set  up  in  breach  of  the 
best  principles  of  the  constitution.  It  was  the  ancient,  express 
duty  of  the  Government  to  encourage  colonies.  It  has  of  late 
years  determined  to  discourage  them.  New  Zealand  and  Natal 
liad  become  ours  in  spite  of  a  reluctant  Government.  The 
different  destination  of  Oregon  and  California,  which  might 
have  become  British  without  reproach,  afibrds  the  Government 
a  poor  vindication  from  the  charge  of  being  ambitious  and  eager 
to  cover  the  earth  with  British  settlements.  The  dangerous 
character  of  our  modern  colonial  system,  to  which  reform  is  at 
last  coming,  has  received  a  startling  illustration  in  the  unparal¬ 
leled  legislative  purpose  to  annex  the  Canadas  to  the  United 
States — realizing  Franklin’s  pictorial  satire  of  Britannia  quietly 
suffering  her  arms  and  legs  to  be  lopped  oft'.  The  late  cmlgra- 
tion  of  our  people  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  United 
States,  furnished  with  capital  estimated  at  25,000,000/.  sterling, 
is  analogous  to  annexation,  and  equally  discreditable  to  our 
colonial  governments  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  colonial  administra¬ 
tion  in  Downing-street.  Few  will  be  satisfied  with  the  following 
feeble  reasons  which  the  Commissioners  offer  as  explanatory  of 
the  fact : — 


‘  Such  a  result, — (say  the  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  the  dis])ro- 
portion  of  72,432  emigrants  to  the  British  Colonics  in  1848  and  1849, 
to  the  407,683  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  two 
years,) — may  he  considered  as,  in  some  measure,  the  necessary’  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  vast  increase  of  emigration  in  late, years.  So  long  as  the 
emigration  was  comparatively  small,  the  proportion  for  which  the 
British  American  provinces  could  find  employment,  and  a  home,  formed 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole.  But  as  emigration  increased^ 
without  any  correspotuhng  increase  in  the  means  of  employment  in  British 
Sorth  America^  tlic  numbers  who  were  compelled  to  look  for  a  home 
in  the  I  nited  States  became  larger.  These  again,  by  sending  home 
funds  to  enable  their  friends  and  relations  to  emigrate,  assisted  to  keep 
wy  tlic  stream  of  emigration  to  the  States.  At  the  same  time,  other 
circumstances,  such  as  the  suterior  accommodation  on  board  the 
American  “  liners,”  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  voyage  to 
New.  \ork,  conduced  to  the  same  end.’ — Tenth  Report,  p.  2. 

Ihis,  wc  repeat,  will  satisfy  no  reasonably  mind.  Laying 
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aside,  as  of  little  moment,  the  shortness  of  the  distance,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  ships  to  New  York,  this  logic  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  is  false.  The  proper  explanation  of  the  fatal  figures 
produced  by  the  Commissioners  is,  that  our  emigrants  are,  on 
the  whole,  better  off  in  the  United  States,  voyage  and  wages  all 
included,  than  in  our  colonies ;  in  which  condition  of  things  the 
only  question  worth  discussing  is,  whether  this  comes  from  their 
unchangeable  nature — from  soil,  or  climate,  or  situation — or 
whether  it  is  attributable  to  acts  of  government  which  reform 
can  alter.  I  low  British  emigrants  arc  better  off  in  the  United 
States  than  in  their  own  colonics,  concerns  a  very  large  number 
out  of  }^00,000  to  300,000  souls,  who,  in  all  time  to  come,  will 
every  year  have  to  determine  the  choice  of  new  homes.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  also  concerns  the  proper  expenditure 
of  more  than  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  annually  taken 
from  us  by  these  emigrants ;  as  well  as  the  general  interests  of 
the  country,  wdiich  arc  materially  affected,  according  as  this 
emigration  is  most  profitably  dirceted.  The  mass  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  shape  their  course  to  new  homes,  just  as  they  can  go 
cheap,  and  as  they  can  be  sure  of  employment.  Now  from  the 
improvement  in  the  internal  navigation  up  the  St.  Ijawrcnce, 
across  the  lakes  and  by  our  canals,  the  passage  by  Quebec  to  the 
great  fields  of  settlement  in  the  West  is  cheaper  and  quicker 
than  that  by  New  York.  If  the  American  ‘liners’  continue  to 
be  superior  to  ours,  with  this  advantage  in  our  favour,  the  dis¬ 
grace  will  belong  to  the  British  shipowner.  So  much  for  the 
first  head.  In  regard  to  the  second,  employment^  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  declare  that  Canada  and  the  other  North  American  colo¬ 
nies  cannot  offer  attractions  equal  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  involves  the  whole  subject  of  monaxchical-colonial  govern¬ 
ment  compared  with  republican  government;  and  it  will  be  excecd- 
difficult  to  convince  reasonable  minds  that  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  vast  interior  beyond  to  the  Pacific,  need  be  less  attrac¬ 
tive  than  the  States  lying  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  and  in 
/c6'5  advantageous  conditions  for  transfer  of  supplies  and  produce. 
A  like  hesitation  will  occur  in  admitting  the  necessxtij  of  com¬ 
parative  backwardness  in  our  other  colonics,  and  still  less  the 
necessity  of  greater  fluctuations  in  their  progress. 

Ihe  first  material  distinction  between  the  position  of  the 
settler  in  our  colonies  and  that  of  the  British  emigrant  to  the 
Pnited  States,  is,  that  the  colonist  sinks  at  once  to  an  inferior 
political  condition, — the  emigrant  to  the  United  States  becomes 
a  sharer  in  republican  sovereignty.  This  evil  in  the  British 
colonics  is  soon  felt  in  the  most  important  relations  of  life ;  and 
although  the  reforms  that  are  certain  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
Australias  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  do  much  to  lessen  it. 
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the  change  in  that  respect  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
(^uiadian  constitutions  are  popular,  and  quite  as  good  as  those  now 
preparing  for  the  eastern  colonies  ;  but,  as  the  Commissioners  say, 

‘  the  Ciinadas  are  not  able  to  employ  the  lower  class  of  emigrants 
thither  ;  and  the  prospects  of  eten  arttzans  and  mechanics  were 
in  1848  h\is  encouraging  than  in  former  years.  So,  from  the 
depressed  condition  of  Xeiv  Jlrunswick,  yiearly  all  pie  emigrants 
of  the  season  in  1848,  and  8,000  of  the  old  inhabitants,  went  to 
the  United  States."*  Something  more,  then,  is  necessary  than 
popular  constitutions  in  the  colonics  themselves  for  their  steady 
prospt'rity,  and  to  make  them  capable  of  receiving  our  emigrants: 
and  that  something  is  the  reform  of  the  system  of  the  Colonial 
Oftice,  through  the  introduction  of  colonial  members  into  the 
House  of  ('ommons.  This  would  invigorate  all  our  colonial 
measures,  and  connect  harmoniously  the  resources  and  wants  of 
our  home  and  colonial  world.  Ordinary  public  works  arc  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  too  dear  to  be  undertaken  on  parliamentary  grants 
of  money;  which,  it  is  insisted,  would  liave  the  inconvenient 
efiect  of  stopping  the  present  large  remittances  from  America,  to 
pay  the  passage  of  the  friends  of  former  years’  emigrants  to  join 
them. 

‘  Such  objections,  however,  apply  in  their  full  force,'  say  the  (’oin- 
missioners  {Iteporf.  p.  5),  ‘  only  to  a  grant  of  ])uhlic  money  towards 
emigration  generally.  They  apply  with  much  less  force  to  assistance 
by  loan,  or  grant,  to  a  special  locality,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  relieve 
itself  from  some  temporary  congestion  of  po])ulation  for  which  there  is 
no  employment.  They  do  not  aj)ply  at  all  to  assistance  in  such 
circumstances  from  local  rates  ;  in  which  case  the  rate-payers  have  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  just,  and  all  the  personal  interest  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  frugal,  ap])lication  of  the  funds.  In  the  latter  case,  judicious 
assistance  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  as  advantageous  to  the  rate-])ayers  as 
to  the  emigrants  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  districts  where 
labour  is  in  excess,  the  powers  in  the  l*oor  Law  Act,  for  raising  funds 
for  emigration  purposes,  are  so  little  resorted  to.’ 

4  he  perplexity  springing  from  the  want  of  resources  in 
Canada,  which  the  people  at  home  are  unwilling  to  supply,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  emigrants  within  the  l^ritish  boundary, 
might  be  removed  if  that  colony  were  not,  in  another  point,  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  United  States.  That  point  is,  the  encouragement 
ot  territorial  enterprise  and  aggrandisement,  respecting  which 
there  is  a  grand  distinction  to  our  disadvantage,  l^oth  (lovcrn- 
ments  are  equally  careless  of  the  rights  of  the  aboriginal  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  soil  ;  but  the  British  adventurer  has  in  practice  lost 
his  old  constitutional  privileges  as  to  newly-acquired  lands, 
"Inch  the  American  pioneer  and  squatter  enjoy.  The  consc- 

•  Report,  p.  3. 
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qiienccs  of  this  distinction  may  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  such 
proinisinp  enterprises  as  Lord  Selkirk’s,  on  the  Red  River,  in 
('eiitral  Rritish  America;  Lieutenant  Farewell’s,  at  Natal ;  and 
in  the  recent  and  more  deplorable  ruin  of  the  New  Zealand 
(  oinpany  ;  compared  with  the  slightly-varying  success  of  the 
United  Suites’  settlements  along  their  whole  western  frontier, 
from  Ohio  in  1777  to  Oregon,  California,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico,  in  our  time.  The  Government  of  the  ITiited  States 
encourages  such  settlements  ;  ours  discourages  them.  The 
American  territories^  peopled  mainly  by  squatters,  are  essentially 
states ;  our  borders,  covered  with  wanderers  of  the  same  classes 
of  men,  arc  scenes  of  lawlessness  or  of  neglect. 

77ic  work  of  Messrs.  M'ilson  and  Richiuds  proposes  an  effec¬ 
tual  remedy  for  the  ]n-csent  want  of  territorial  attractions  in  the 
interior,  by  opening  it  on  a  plan  of  great  importance,  although 
sadly  encumbered  with  strange  speculations,  on  the  voluntary 
abandonment  of  its  wealth  by  the  Established  (’hurch  for  the 
good  of  tlic  poor;  on  covering  central  Rritish  America  with  con¬ 
victs  to  promote  its  moral  culture  ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Japan, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  civilization  in  the  East ;  and  the 
like  in  almost  endless  profusion. 

Rut  the  ])rojccted  line  of  settlement  and  cheap  railways  from 
Halifax  {eight  days''  steam  from  Ireland) j  via  Quebec,  due  west 
by  Lake  Superior,  Jv8,()()()  miles  to  Vancouver’s  Island  on  the 
Racific,  which  is  not  perfectly  new,  is  worked  out  in  this  volume 
with  great  effect.  The  rigour  of  winter  in  this  region  is  clearly 
shown  to  be  by  no  means  such  as  its  latitude  would  lead  us  to 
suj)pose  ;  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  unquestionably  great ; 
the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  railway  line  arc  not  in¬ 
superable  ;  and  its  construction  would  be  very  cheap. 

The  first  stretch  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  is  from  Halifax 
to  Gueva,  100  miles,  of  whicli  there  is  little  difficulty  to  prove 
the  practicability  and  advantage.  And,  since  our  authors  first 
sju'culated  on  this  portion  of  their  gigantic  line,  it  has  been 
lu  gun  by  a  powerful  company,  with  some  slight  variation  of  the 
starting  point,  which  is  now  in  New  Rrunswick.  The  second 
100  miles  cover  a  region  which  is  thus  described : — 

‘  Among  other  imperfect  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of  these  aban« 
doned  jmrtions  of  our  British  possessions,  an  exploring  expedition  was 
sent  out  hy  Sir  John  Lolbome,  (iovernor  of  Canada,  w  ho  reported  that 
they  have  found  excellent  lanil.  Settlements  have  since  been  gradually 
creeping  in  u])on  this  central  reserve ;  whilst  vast  deposits  of  ore  have 
hoen  discovered  on  its  leading  river,  the  Ottawa  ;  and  some  of  the 
richest  copper  in  the  world  on  the  sliores  of  Lake  Siq>erior,  with  the 
finest  forest  trees,  such  as  oak  of  the  best  quality,  and  of  great  size, 
prodigious  elms,  and  gigantic  walnut-trees.’ 
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For  another  thousand  miles  the  forests  and  the  ])lains  fuinisili 
the  thinly-scattered  posts  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  C  ompany  Miih 
rude  i)lenty,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  nature.  At  one  point  is 
drawn  a  striking  picture  of  a  spot,  which  the  authors  eoinp;irc 
advantageously  with  a  flourishing  Russian  settlement  in  a  siinihir 
locality.  After  tracing  the  proposed  British  settlements  through 
a  rich  country  well  known  to  the  factors  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
(’oinpany,  although  almost  unknown  in  England,  and  now  a 
tenantless  desert,  Messrs.  M'ilson  and  Richards  close  this  part  of 
their  narrative  with  a  clear  and  powerful  contrast  of  that  desert 
with  the  adjacent  settlements  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
parellel  settlements  of  the  Russians. 

If  the  conjecture  he  well  founded,  tliat  ^linistcrs  have  been 
seriously  contemj)laling  a  great  measure  of  emigration  at  tlie 
jjublic  expense,  all  the  colonies  will  share  it  according  to  their 
respective  capacities  of  receiving  and  disposing  of  the  emigrants. 
But  it  is  plainly  to  the  above-described  regions  that  the  millions 
must  he  sent.  'I’he  shortness  of  the  voyage  thither,  and  the 
ahundance  of  its  internal  resources,  determine  the  choice  of  this 
New  United  Kingdom;  and  the  success  of  a  national  emigration 
to  that  place  may  be  secured  at  the  cheap  price  of  great  care  in 
every  department  of  this  service,  of  w  hich  our  vast  experience 
should  have  furnished  system,  and  the  spirit  of  colonial  reform 
that  is  abroad  w  ill  soon  supply  in  that  system  the  essential  means 
of  good  colonial  and  emigration  administration.  A  ftwv  of  those 
means  shall  he  very  briefly  mentioned. 

'The  first  is  to  acquire  knowledge  of  colonial  things,  colonial 
mcn^  and  colonial  interests.  If  w  e  go  on  governing  in  tlie  dark, 
as  at  present,  wo  must  go  on  misgoverning.  The  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge  is  impossible  by  oflicial  despatches  and  reports 
alone,  as  now*  used.  Therefore,  on  this  account,  and  still  more 
in  order  to  rule  like  British  statesmen,  Canada,  and  all  the  other 
North  American  colonies,  must  be  incorporated  w  ith  England, 
by  bringing  members  from  them  into  parliament.  The  measure 
is  in  harmony  with  our  earliest  history;  and  its  diflicultics  are 
trifling,  compared  with  the  immense  advantages  it  w'ould  confer 
on  the  whole  empire,  to  which  the  principle  must  be  api)lied. 

I  he  Congress  at  \\  ashington  receives  such  colonial  members 
from  the  American  territories,  and  others  from  the  incorporated 
new  states  every  year,  w  ith  an  increase  of  strength  and  of  order. 
I  he  British  Barliamcnt  has  been  made  more  numerous  on  the 
same  principle  already,  in  the  admission  of  members  from  almost 
all  our  European  dominions ;  and  there  are  other  quarters  ot  the 
earth  want  only  the  declaration  of  our  will  and  an  invitation  to 
m.ike  the  adoption  of  this  great  measure  easy. 

^  omplcte  puhhcitg  in  regard  to  the  chief  acts  of  the  (Colonial 
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Office,  bv  reviving  tlie  great  T.ortl  Somers’s  yearly  reports  of  all 
the  colonies,  as  shown  on  the  journals  of  Pavliamcnt,  not  the 
present  ilisjointeil  and  almost  casual  disclosures  produeed  by  the 
explosion  of  discontents,  would  shed  a  flood  of  purifying  light 
over  misdoings  in  that  office. 

So  the  restitution  of  the  controUhui  power  of  the  Prict/  Council 
over  that  office,  by  permitting  all  appellants  against  it  iobe  heard 
there,  will  work  a  silent  revolution  in  its  policy  and  character. 
'I'hesc  things,  together  with  good  constitutions  for  all  the  colo¬ 
nies,  will  make  us  a  great  people  indeed  ! 

On  minor  points  much  remains  to  be  done. 

'I'lic  (Commissioners  say,  they  have  laboured  hard  to  form  a 
corps  of  capable  e;///^/v/;/^'-ship  surgeons  :  an  excellent  object,  on 
which  their  last  report  contains  many  prudent  remarks.  And 
they  woidd  have  done  a  graceful  act  by  declaring  the  obligations 
we  arc  all  under  to  the  late  Mrs.  Maury,  of  Liverpool,  tlie  elo- 
(piont  advocate  of  the  measure  of  eompelling  oil  emigrant  ships 
to  have  surgeons,  'riie  great  perseverance  of  that  lady  overcame 
tlie  euriousiy  ignorant  resistance  to  the  measure,  for  which  our 
own  (Jovernment  and  that  of  the  United  States  were  ecptally 
culpable.  And  both  cut  an  ecpially  sorry  figure  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  she  spiritedly  carried  on  and  published  on  the 
subject,  lleforc  her  death,  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  measure  she  had  so  earnestly  called  for,  after  seeing  the 
extreme  need  of  it  in  her  own  voyages,  was  carried.* 

llmiijrants^  homes  are  zealously  called  for  at  the  great  out- 
ports.  At  IMymouth  one  sucli  is  formed.  It  is  an  establishment, 
partly,or  wholly, founded  upon  benevolent  contributions  of  money, 
at  which  some  of  the  passing  emigrants  can  spend  the  few  last 
days  of  their  stay  before  sailing,  safely,  comfortably,  and  with 
(Tonomv  ;  and  where,  also,  all  may  obtain  disinterested  and 
correct  information.  Of  all  the  out-ports,  Liverpool  is  that  in 
which  these  emigrants’  homes  arc  the  most  wanted,  good  as  are 
many  of  the  ordinary  lodging-houses  for  emigrants.  Alcove 
!(>(;, boo  emigrants  left  Liverpool  in  1810;  and  last  year  more 
than  17  1,00().  The  mass  arc  Irish;  ill  provided  with  mon(*y  or 
necessaries.  J'hev  suffer  grievously  from  the  elements,  and  from 
the  far  more  pitiless  ‘  man-catcher,^  a  well-known  term  in  this 
]>ort.  O'lie  unquestionable  fact  of  the  inicpiitous  conduct  tlu'se 
poor  ])eople  are  too  often  ex])osed  to,  has  led  to  the  earnest  pro- 
])osal  of  one  emigrants’  home  on  a  large*  scale  in  Liverpool. 
(Ireat  differences  of  opinion  prevail  on  the  sidqect  ;  and  those 
differences  having  prevented  the  local  authoriti(‘s  executing  a 
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plan  carefully  prepared  for  this  object,  a  hill  is  to  he  hrought  into 
Parliament  next  session  to  carry  out  their  plan,  Tlie  usual 
notice  has  been  given  ;  and  a  powerful  association  is  already 
formed  to  support  the  measure. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  sum  of  600,000/.  is  now  spent  by 
emigrants  in  Liverpool,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  parties  interested 
in  its  expenditure  are  not  likely  to  be  quiet  under  the  threatened 
diversion  of  any  part  of  it.  A  similar  objection  w'as  made  to  a 
Sailors*  Home  :  one  of  those  admirable  institutions  which  do 
honour  to  our  time — providing  a  bank  for  the  imprudent, 
patronage  for  the  friendless,  instruction  for  the  intelligent,  and 
innocent  amusement  for  all. 

Ilut,  as  neither  the  Sailors*  Homes  nor  the  Emigrants’  Homes 
pretend  to  substitute  huge  charities  for  the  common  business  of 
living,  both  deserve  support ;  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  ultimately  derived  from  both  will  be,  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  private  establishments  for  similar  objects.  In 
New  York,  the  *  British  Protection  Emigrant  Society*  has 
laboured,  for  six  years,  to  guard  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
friendless  people  from  ‘  fraud  and  imposition  of  every  sort,’  by 
w’hich  crowds  of  unprincipled  men  in  that  city  feed  upon  them. 
How  much  corresponding  societies  are  wanted  at  the  ports  of 
departurey  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  confederates  of  the 
rogues  are  known  to  be  in  the  practice  of  taking  their  passages  in 
the  emigrant  ships  as  a  speculation,  in  which  to  inveigle  the  real 
emigrants  to  their  connexions  in  America !  Mr.  Labouchcre’s 
Act  will  exceedingly  improve  the  character  of  the  passenger 
service,  along  with  that  of  the  merchant  service  at  large  ;  and  the 
Emigration  Commissioners  have  done  much  to  improve  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  comfort  of  emigrant  ships.  Rut  all  that  is  done,  falls 
far  short  of  what  ought  to  be  accomplished.  Exact  calculations 
may  be  made  as  to  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  emigrants  on  ship¬ 
board  ;  and  those  WMnts,  with  a  proper  provision  on  arrival,  must 
by  all  means  be  satisfied  from  various  sources  under  compulsion 
of  law  at  setting  out.  The  most  extravagant  outlay  possible  in 
such  a  case  for  nccessariesy  is  economy  compared  with  letting  our 
colonial  lands  lie  waste,  our  people  be  idle  at  home,  or  sent 
miserably  out.  A  more  brilliant  accompaniment  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851  could  not  be  conceived,  than  the  promulgation  of  a 
wise  and  beneficent  plan  of  emigration,  which  should  send  our 
multitudinous  visitors  from  the  wildest  regions,  back  with  news 
of  successive  swarms  being  about  to  come  from  our  full  hive  to 
help  to  fill  the  earth,  and  to  share  in  advancing  the  civilization 
of  its  inhabiUnts. 


AuT.  VI. — A  Lecture  on  the  ‘  (rcnius  of  Pope'  Delivered  at  the  Leeda 
Mechanic  Institution.  By  Lord  Carlisle. 

‘  Thp:rk  shall  be  no  Popes,’  is  at  present  the  cry  of  Britain. 

‘  Yes,*  interjects  Lord  Carlisle,  ‘  there  shall  be  one — Pope 
Alexander — the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  poetry,  the  infallible 
High-priest  of  all  the  Nine.’  And  some  two  thousand  men  of 
Leeds  have  shouted  a  loud  Amen  to  his  words. 

We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Lord  Carlisle’s  lecture 
on  Pope.  Hut  his  appearance  on  a  lecturing  platform  is  a  sign 
of  the  times,  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  and  his  lecture 
itself  is  sufHcicntly  able  to  entitle  it  to  notice.  Besides,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  peg  for  a  candid  review  of  Pope  as  a  writer, 
which  seems  a  desideratum  in  the  criticism  of  the  age. 

In  what  various  aspects  and  attitudes,  besides  those  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  have  the  lords  of  the  British  Parliament  contrived  to 
exhibit  themselves  !  We  have  had  lords  lighting,  drinking, 
gaming,  embezzling,  presiding  at  Bible  and  iVIissionary  meet¬ 
ings,  publishing  travels,  horse-racing,  building  telescopes, 
endowing  colleges,  poetizing,  running  away  with  other  people’s 
wives,  doing,  in  short,  a  thousand  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad, 
actions,  with  characteristic  energy  and  independence ;  but  a 
lord  lecturing  is  almost  a  new"  thing  under  the  sun.  It  is  an 
action  at  once  bold  and  good,  at  once  startling  and  wise ;  it  is 
the  stooping  of  a  noble  nature ;  it  proclaims  a  proper  sense  of 
what  the  age  demands  from  those  w  ho  have  a  hereditary  stance 
upon  its  high  places,  this,  namely,  that  they  not  only  rule  but 
teach — not  only  present  a  living  example,  but  utter  a  powerful 
precept,  that  they  be  guides,  as  w"ell  as  governors,  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community.  A  lord,  indeed,  can  lecture  more 
gracefully,  and  more  effectively,  than  any  other  man.  A  recluse 
student,  however  profound,  is  a  mere  bear  in  a  lecture-room. 
A  man  of  genius  becomes  an  awkw  ard  compound  of  the  ])roj)het 
and  the  play-actor.  Even  around  those  best  qualified  for  that 
peculiar  arena,  who  unite  grace  and  gravity,  depth,  and  the 
elegant  dishabille  of  its  expression  ;  who  can,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  realize  their  subject  and  their  audience^  there  hangs 
often  a  certain  paid  and  professional  air.  In  one  word,  lecturing 
is,  in  general,  a  vulgar  and  a  false  medium  between  the  higher 
and  the  less  instructed  minds  of  the  community ;  it  is  not  a 
spontaneous  and  beautiful  rain,  like  that  from  a  summer-tree, 
dropping  irresistibly  upon  the  soil  below.  But  when  an  intclli- 
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pent  and  kinil-hcartcd  scion  of  the  nobility  appears  on  the  plat- 
ibrm,  it  is  as  if — 

‘  Like  Maia’s  son  he  stood. 

And  shook  his  plumes.’ 

He  is  a  volunteer  in  the  cause.  He  has  conic,  uninvited,  not  to 
attend,  but  to  give  a  feast,  lie  is  presumed  to  be  superior  to 
all  doubtful  motives,  wbetber  of  interest  or  vanity.  If  he 
wanted  praise,  it  would  be  that  of  bis  peers.  J  be  cheers  ot 
5,(KK)  bumble  men  cannot  brighten  the  lustre  of  bis  riband,  or 
add  to  the  glory  of  bis  star,  lie  can,  tberefore,  ‘  speak  with 
authority.*  He  can  take  bis  place  at  once  as  one  of  the  natural 
guides,  the  born  counsellors,  the  unbired  advocates,  the  friends— 
fathers  of  the  pc'ople,  who  has  come  down  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  bis  rank  to  instruct  and  comfort  bis  inferiors,  and  who 
wears  the  proud  plumage  of  bis  high  degree  only  to  enhance  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  that  message  which  be  bears,  and  which 
is  more  than  worthy  to  be  carried  on  ‘  feathers  covered  with 
silver,  and  with  yellow  gold.’ 

All  this  we  bold  to  be  true  of  Lord  Carlisle’s  late  visit  and 


lectures  to  the  ^^'cst  Ividing.  Indeed,  if  anything  could  revive 
the  ancient  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  nobility  of  the  land — if  any¬ 
thing  could  redeem  them  from  the  aversion  which  bes])attcrs 
them,  go  where  they  may;  or,  if  anything,  on  the  other  liand, 
could  elevate  the  lecture-platform  from  its  present  false,  low, 
and  fast-lo\vering  position  ;  it  were  the  frequent  renewal  of  such 
advents  as  that  of  this  noble  and  accomplished  lord. 

AN  e  beard  liim  give  the  second  of  his  two  lectures — that  on 


America — and  were  profoundly  impressed  by  the  scene  pre¬ 
sented.  Standing  up,  as  in  a  shrine,  and  receiving  the  sincere 
and  heart-steaming  incense  of  two  thousand  human  beings.  Lord 
(’arlislc  preserved  his  equanimity,  dignity,  and  meekness;  and, 
without  the  slightest  vestige  of  even  concealed  vanity,  began  to 
speak  as  if  he  had  been  alone  by  the  side  of  Lake  Huron.  The  object 
ot  his  lecture  was,  manifestly,  to  give  as  much  information  in 
a  short  compass  as  he  inteUiqiibhj  and  (jraccfullif  could ;  and  this 
object  was  accomplished.  \\"c  learned  more  of  America  from 
his  two  hours'  lecture,  than  from  Dickens’s  tw’o  volumes  ot 


‘  Notes.’  Omitting  all  useless  details,  leaving  a  thousand  things 
to  be  elegantly  understood,  touching  minor  points  with  a  slight 
and  masterly  finger,  and  never  or  seldom  aspiring  either  to  the 
profound  in  thought  or  poetical  in  language,  his  descriptions  ot 
nature  were  free,  graphic,  and  rapid  ;  his  sketches  of  character 
were  discriminating  and  candid  ;  his  statement  of  facts  was  ch'ar 
and  full ;  and  his  glance  at  eontested  questions  was  (juiet  and 
quick,  yet  never  faih'd  to  give  us  precisely  the  iin])rc>sion  he 
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wished  to  convey.  The  most  masterly  passage  of  the  lecture 
was  one  in  which  he  stated,  srriafim^  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  the  merits  and  defects,  of  America,  the  country,  and  of 
tlie  American  character.  No  summing  up  was  attempted;  and 
to  us,  at  least,  no  summing  up  was  needed.  The  balance  was 
li‘ft  in  that  exact  equipoise  in  which  Ibovidence  has  at  present 
h  it  it.  America,  the  (country  of  the  Future,  must  ifvpnnl  on 
the  Future  for  its  com])lexion,  and  cannot  give  it  to  the  Future. 
'I'hc  influences  w  hich  shall  make  or  mar  it,  must,  we  think,  come 
from  the  East. 

Lord  (kirlislc  read  one  or  tw'o  pieces  of  poetry,  composed  by 
himself,  which  w'crc  much  applauded.  I'hey  seemed  prose 
vigorously  rocked  into  the  ajipearance  of  poetry,  llis  lordship 
is  not  possessed  of  the  tnmis  dicinior — tin'  ‘vision  and  the  faculty 
divine.’  Ibit  under  tw’o  subjects,  especially,  he  broke  down — 
Daniel  A^'ebst(‘r  and  Niagara.  From  the  one,  indeed — that 
blaek-browinl  .lupiter  d'onans  of  tlu^  Wc'st — he  ran  away,  like  a 
boy  from  a  bull,  crying  out,  ‘  W  hat  horns  !  what  a  bellow’ !  what, 
a  brow’ !’ 


Ihit  he  fairly  tried  to  grapple  with  the  otlun*,  and,  like  every¬ 
body  else,  was  overthrown.  Niagara  remains  in  her  wilderness, 
visited,  ])ainted,  panegyrized,  but  undescribed.  Dickens  has 
attempted  it — but,  as  some  one  has  said,  woidd  have  better  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  the  ‘  next  pump.’  Howison,  in  an  exce  llent,  but, 
w’e  fear,  forgotten,  volume  of  travels,  w’alks  and  talks  ‘  about  it 
ami  about  it,’  and  rather  drenches  us  w’ith  its  s])ray,  and  deafens 
us  with  its  noise,  than  lets  us  into  its  ‘  se'cret  place  of  thundering.’ 
Fanny  Kemble  springs  back  from  it,  like  a  frightened  actress 
boi)i  an  adder,  crying  out,  in  true  stage  phrase*. 


‘  O  Cioel !  who  can  describe  that  sight  r’ 

l.ord  (\u lisle,  although  he  faileel  in  elescribing  Niagara,  ineli- 
eated  we*ll  the*  reason  why  it  has  not  hitherto  be*e'u  elescribe*el. 
<  hie*  must  ijraw  to  grasp  its  greatne'ss.  I'he  first  feeling  at 
beholding  it  is,  ami  must  be,  that  of  elisappointment.  It  were* 
the  same*  at  the  first  sight  of  the  sun  to  one  born  and  brought 
up,  till  manhooel,  in  a  mine.  Anel  this  sjirings — neit  so  much  from 
the  indefinite  and  e\aggerate*el  language  in  which  the  marvel  has 
h(*e‘n  elescribe'd,  anel  the)  undue  e*xpectations  which  have  thereby 
been  excitcel — not  so  much  from  the  lnfrrlorltif  of  the  object  te> 
that  language  and  those  ho])es,  as  freim  its  unUhon'SS  to  them. 
W  e  have  be*e*u  e‘xpe*cting  something  elilf(*rent  freim,  if  TK)t 
''•iperior  to,  the  reality.  He*ncc  a  shock  of  eliscnchantment. 
W  e*  find  a  stranger,  where  we  had  be'cn  looking  for  an  olel  fami¬ 
liar  frie  inl.  I'rom  a  hundred  descriptions,  we  have  ge'ncralizcd, 
N.  s  — voi,.  1.  e) 
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painted,  framed,  suspended  in  our  souls  an  image  of  the  olnect 
which,  wlicn  placed  beside  it,  seems  a  contrasted  colour— red 
instead  of  green,  or  orange  where  w  c  had  expected  blue.  15ut 
w’e  arc  determined  to  surmount  this  first  shock,  and  to  see  the 
object  ‘  as  it  is' — whether  it  be  the  sun  or  Niagara — let  us  trait 
and  tlic  sun  will  dawn  on  us  at  noon,  and  Niagara  will  slouly 
gather  glory  as  it  gathers  spray  around  its  head, "and  seem  at  last 
to  the  enthusiast,  a  thing  ‘  born  out  of  due  time,’  a  belated  ‘  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  great  deep,’  broken  up  at  the  deluge ;  or,  one  of  the 
giant  cataracts  of  Jupiter  transferred  to  our  tiny  plam  t,  and 
thundering  out  an  everlasting  sense  of  its  disproportion  to 
human  scenery  and  to  human  souls. 

Ilut  our  pro|)er  business  is  with  his  lordship  on  ro])c.  'fhe 
‘  little  Nightingale  of  'rwickenham’  was  a  subject  better  adapted 
to  Ids  talents  and  taste  than  Niagara — the  tongue  of  the  world. 

lie  commences  his  lecture  by  deploring  the  fact  that  ‘  Pope 
had  sunk  in  estimation.'  And  yet,  a  few  sentences  after,  he  tells 
us  that  tlie  ‘  present  Commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts’  have 
e  lected  Pope,  along  with  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Spenser,  :Milton, 
and  Oryden,  to  hll  the  six  vacant  places  in  the  New  J’alace 
of  W  estminster.  Tins  does  not  substantiate  the  asse  rtion  that 
1  ope  has  sunk  in  estimation.  Had  he  sunk  to  any  great  extent, 
the  Commissioners  would  not  have  dared  to  put  his  name  and 
statue  beside  those  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  English 
poetry.  Put,  apart  from  this,  we  do  think  that  Lord  Carlisle 
has  exaggerated  the  ‘  decline  and  fall’  of  the  cmj)irc  of  Pope.  He 
IS  still  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  His 
.s^^a)  on  ^  iDul  his  ‘  Eloisa  and  Abelard’  arc  in  cverv  good 
library,  ])ublic  or  private,  in  England.  Can  wc  say  as  much  of 
Chaucer  and  JSpenser  t  l\assages  and  lines  of  his  poems  are 
stamped  on  the  memory  of  all  well-educated  men.  More  terse 

sayings  ot  Pope  arc  afloat  than  of  any  English  poet,  except 
Miaksnerc  and  ^  oinifT  _ _ _  p  \  i 


1.  ;  »  - IV.  iiiu  inusi  cuiiivaieii  aim 

literary  portion  of  that  gre.it  community  devoted  to  Pope. 

hat  more  would  his  lordship  desire?  His  hivourite  Pope 
nnd*^  death,  by  his  own  showing,  a  great 

A  1  a\orite  wherever  the  Pniglish  language  is  spoken, 

hii/  there  is  not  a  literarv  man  alive 

Son  C'ai  lisle's  enume- 

mntto  111-  1-^  ^  ^  exquisite  qualities — his  terse,  and 

the  ten  C  elaborate  gloss  of  his  mock-heroic  vein — 

of  his  pathos — the  point  and  polished  strength 

i  1C  1C  foicc  and  vraisemblancc  of  his  dcscrijitions 
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of  character — the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  coni]>limcnts ; 

‘  eacli  of  wliich,’  says  Hazlitt,  *  is  as  good  as  an  house  or 
estate  ’ ;  and  the  heights  of  moral  grandeur  into  which  he  can 
at  times  soar,  whenever  he  has  manly  indignation,  or  manly 
patriotism,  or  highminded  scorn,  to  express. 

Why,  then,  has  Lord  Carlisle  sought  to  defend  one  against 
whom  no  charge  was  brought  ?  A\’hy  make  a  client  out  of  an 
acquitted,  rewarded,  honoured  man  ?  A\  hy  create  a  jury,  that 
he  might  instruct  them  by  a  sham  charge,  and  obtain  a  needless 
and  belated  verdict?  AMiy  has  he  *  declared  the 

thing  as  it  is  If  his  object  Avas  to  elevate  Pope  to  the  rank  of 
a  classic,  it  was  a  superfluous  task  ;  if  it  was  to  justify  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  placing  him  on  a  level  with  Chaucer,  Shakspere, 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  we  hope  to  show  that  it  was  as  vain  as 
superfluous. 

Ill  endeavouring  to  fix  the  rank  of  a  poet,  there  are,  avc  think, 
tlie  following  elements  to  be  analyzed : — his  original  genius — 
his  kind  and  degree  of  culture — his  purpose — his  sjiccial  fitcul- 
ties — the  works  he  has  Avritten — and  the  amount  of  impression 
he  has  made  on,  and  impulse  he  has  given  to,  his  own  age  and 
the  Avorld.  In  other  Avords,  what  Averc  his  native  poAvers,  and 
Avhat  has  he  done  for,  by,  and  with  them  ? 

Noav  that  Pope  possessed  genius,  and  that  of  a  high  order, 
not  even  IloAvles  or  M  ordsAvorth  haAx  denied.  Put  Avhether  this 
amounted  to  creative  poAver — the  highest  quality  of  the  poet — is 
a  very  different  question.  That  Pope  possessed  that  eyesight 
Avhich  sees  in  the  rose  a  richer  red,  and  in  the  sky  a  deeper 
azure,  and  in  the  sea  a  more  dazzling  foam,  and  in  the  stars  a 
more  spiritual  gold,  than  Nature’s  ‘oAvn  sAveet  and  cunning  hand 
put  on  ;  ’  or,  that  this  supreme  vision  ever  lighted  him  on  to 
form  a  ncAV  and  more  "orcreous  nature — the  fresh  creation  of  his 
OAvn  inspired  soul — Ave  beg  leave  distinctly  to  deny.  In  native 
imagination.  Pope  Avas  not  only  inferior  to  (’haucer,  Shakspere, 
and  the  rest,  Avith  Avhom  I.ord  Carlisle  and  the  (.’ommissioners 
have  associated  his  name,  but  to  tAventy  besides  among  the  poets 
of  Pritain:  to  Young,  Thomson,  Collins,  Purns,  WordsAvorth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Pyron,  &c.  Pojie’s  native  faculty,  indeed, 
seems  rather  fine  than  poAA'erful — rather  timid  than  daring,  and 
IX'cps  out  rather  like  the  petal  of  a  rose  into  the  summer 
air  than  the  feather  of  the  Aving  of  a  great  eagle,  dipping 
into  the  night-tempest  which  raves  around  the  inaccessible 
rock  of  his  birthplace.  In  jiroof  of  this,  many  of  those  fine 
aphorisms  Avhich  he  has  throAvn  into  such  perfect  shape,  and 
to  Avhich  he  has  giA’cn  such  dazzling  burnish,  are  ])roved 
by  Warton  and  others  to  be  borroAved.  Shakspere’s  Avis- 
dom,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  traced  to  Shakspere’s  brain, 
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"as  a  load  which  his  arm  only  could  lift  and  wl‘-  /“i  it 

a  caravan  of  priceless  and  hereditary  wo’alth  ' 

T"  'i'™, 

eftort,  and  circumspection,  often  with  >  "ith  care,  and 

‘  Labour  dire  and  wearv  woe  ' 

SllitiViffe:!'!;™  ™  .™.I  .I.„„  i. 

'Vitl.  I’ope,  in  the  i)eroration  to  the")unchd  a'T"''''  ‘‘  ** 

of  the  serious  and  really  elonuent  i.-.  »>  many  other 

«re  eloquent— hrilli  mt  '  in  ?  ^  l’.=>?^a<rcs  of  his  works,  'fhev 

tc..se  cmisciousS  ",r  visible  ^  i" 

sccniin^^and  from  heino  ijreat^  ( )f  ‘'‘t'”'  '■'om 

••mlaiKl.t  lamp  -of  1  faille  bovs  cr  e  1  ‘  I' 
tlic  man  that  was  in  Hell  ’  A\  rib  ,|  «  ?  \  streets,  ‘  l.o! 

objects  become  natural— the  « rod Pocts,  artificial 
.1  J,  .mnual  objects  hcconm  aidlLatTlir*  sm 

•■■a.Ie  SkiSrrnlLT^^^^^^^  ^  wSldd'E 

controversy,  aboii'r irc'miesftoif  al'*)  famous  Ijowles  and  liyron 
not,  fitted  for  poetic  juirposcs  Tho*|-  "l  are 

in  a  previous  inquirv— li  the  eveV  l  •  r'l  °  "’atter  lay 
eve.  or  not  l4,  jrlZ  a  1?,"  «  poetical 

"  bat  object  that  eve  be  fi.\(?d— b  T  *  “'*  ."'atters  little  on 
or,  more  strictly  siicakino-  il.e  .>  .  straightway  poetieal, 

ont  to  the  silent  .!,,ell  '"A-ow  .“'‘'^ady  in  it  comes  rushin!? 

most  entirHy  this', rue  secomi  si-dit"  "an.s  al- 

lock  in  his  (anious  Kaiie !  Wlntc.,,'  ,  fake,  for  instance,  the 
be  hriiifTs  to  play  around  it '  Ant'  "  it>  eloquenee, 

with  a  rav  of  noetrv  V '  ‘"‘"^'‘cs  if,  even  r/i 

t'vininnr  ij  lu'vor  could  dream  of  inter- 

f,r  , . .  ,  ‘  'a"-'cs  of  Neaera-s  liair.' 

primeval  par'en,  il"'|j|'“  ‘"  anton  ringlets  ’  of  onr 

ofber  hand,  would  have  nuideV,'  ^cn.  Shakspere,  on  the 

inoonheam  p>no  astnv  ^  sliorn  sun, 

>'»'  star  \-,.i.us.  as  111,,  il  .l  ‘alien  from  the  hair 

!"  '‘caiitiful  siiulliL  ^  '^ave  the  <  lock  ’  entire 

•md  stake  his  fame  on  ideili/it/  apply  a  mieroscopc  to  it, 

"baluiiiR  Its  subdivided  single  hairs.  The 
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Svlphs  nrc  created  by  combining  the  i^niallness  of  Ariel  uitli  the 
lively  impertinence  of  the  inhabitants  of  lallipiit.  Yet  with 
what  case,  elegance,  and  lingering  love,  does  he  draw  his  petty 
Tucks,  till,  though  too  tiny  for  touch,  they  become  palpable  to 
vision!  On  the  whole,  had  not  the  ‘  Tempest  ’  and  the  ‘  Mill- 
summer’s  Night  Dream  ’  existed  before  the  ‘  Rape  of  the  Lock,’ 
it  had  proclaimed  him  a  man  of  creative  imagination.  As  it  is, 
it  proves  wonderful  activity  of  fancy.  Shakspere’s  delicate 
creations  are  touched  again  without  crumbling  at  the  touch, 
clad  in  new  down,  fed  on  a  fresh  suj)ply  of  ‘  honey-dew,’  and 
sent  out  on  minor  but  aerial  errands.  Ariel’s  ‘  oak  ’  beconu  s  a 
‘vial;’  ‘  knotty  entrails  ’  are  exchanged  for  a  ‘bodkin’s  eye;’ 
the  fine  dew  of  the  ‘  Rermoothes  ’  is  degraded  into  ‘an  essence;’ 
pomatum  takes  the  place  of  ])oetry  ;  an  enchanted  lock  of  an 
enchanted  isle,  and  the  transformation  of  original  imagination 
into  ingenious  fancy  is  completed  before  your  eyes.  Let  the 
admirers  of  Tope,  like  those  of  La'sar,  beg  not  a  ‘  hair,’  but  a 
‘  lock  ’  of  him,  for  ‘  memory  ;  ’  for  certainly  he  is  more  at  home 
among  curls  than  in  any  field  where  he  has  chosen  to  exercise 
his  powers. 

About  Tope,  originally,  there  was  a  small,  stunted,  and  trivial 
sometliingy  which  did  not  promise  even  the  greatness  he  actually 
attained.  A\’e  do  not  seek  to  prop  up  the  nine  pin  notion  by 
alluding  to  his  small  stature,  remend)ering  that  Napoleon  over¬ 
threw  half  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Jhit  he  j)ossessed,  satta  mens  In 
sano  corporc,  an  erect  figure,  and  was  ‘  every  inch  a  man,’  although 
his  inches  were  few.  A\  hile  in  Toj)e,  both  bodily  and  mentally, 
there  lay  a  crooked,  waspish,  and  petty  nature,  which  his  form 
but  too  faithfully  reflected.  He  was  never,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  a  great,  broad,  genial  nature.  'There  was 
an  unhealthy  taint,  which  partly  enfeebled  and  ])artly  corrupted 
him.  His  self-will — his  ambition — his  pariah  position  as  a  j)ro- 
fessed  Roman  Catholic — the  feebleness  of  his  constitution — the 


uncertainty  of  his  creed — and  one  or  two  other  circumstances  we 
do  not  name,  combined  to  create  a  life-long  ulcer  in  his  brejist, 
against  which  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
literary  tastes,  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  struggled  with  much 
dilliculty.  He  had  not,  in  short,  the  basis  of  a  truly  great  poet, 
either  in  imagination  or  in  nature.  Nor  with  all  his  incredible 
industry,  tact,  and  talent,  did  he  ever  rise  into  the  ‘seventh 
heaven  of  invention.’  A  splendid  Sylph  let  ns  call  him — a  ‘  (iiant 
Angel  ’  he  never  was. 

His  culture,  like  his  genius,  was  rather  eh  gant  than  profound. 
He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  knowledge  of  the  classics,  with  a 
tincture  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools,  was  thought  equiva¬ 
lent  to  learning.  He  seems  to  have  glanced  over  a  great  variety 
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of  subjects  and  books  with  a  rapid  recherche  eye,  not  with  a 
(piiet,  deep,  longing,  lingering,  exhaustive  look,  lie  never 
‘  trusted  that  he  could  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth.’  He  be¬ 
came  thus  neither  an  ill-informed  writer — like  Cioldsmith,  whose 
ingenuity  must  make  up  for  his  ignorance — nor  one  of  lliose 
(loctonim  poctutn,  whose  works,  according  to  lUichanan,  shall 
alone  obtain  the  rare  and  regal  palm  of  immortality.  That  his 
philosophy  was  em])irical,  is  proved  by  the  ‘  Essay  on  Man,’ 
which,  notwithstanding  all  its  brilliant  rhetoric,  is  the  shallow 
version  of  a  system  of  shallow  scepticism.  And  one  may  accom¬ 
modate  to  him  the  well-known  saying  about  l.ord  llrougham, 

‘  who  would  have  made  a  capital  Chancellor  if  he  had  had  only 
a  little  law  ;  ’  so  Pope  was  very  well  qualified,  barring  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  Creek,  to  have  translated  Homer.  lUit  every  page  of 
his  writings  proves  a  wide  and  diversified  knowledge — a  know¬ 
ledge,  too,  which  he  has  perfectly  under  his  control,  which  he 
can  make  go  a  great  way,  and  by  which,  with  admirable  skill,  he 
can  subserve,  whether  his  moral  or  literary  purpose.  Ihit  the 
question  now  arises,  what  was  his  purpose  {  ^\’as  it  worthy  of 

his  powers  t  Was  it  high — one  holy  and  faithfully  pursued  ? 
No  poet,  we  venture  to  say,  can  be  great  w'ithout  a  great  pur¬ 
pose.  Purpose  is  the  edge  and  point  of  character  ;  it  is  the 
stamp  and  superscription  of  genius ;  it  is  the  direction  on  the 
letter  of  talent.  (Tiaracter  w  ithout  it,  is  blunt  and  torpid  ;  talent 
without  it,  is  a  letter,  which,  undirected,  goes  nowhere.  Cii  nius 
W'ithout  it,  is  bullion,  sluggish,  splendid,  and  uncirculating.  Now’ 
Pope’s  purpose  seems,  on  the  w  hole,  dim  and  uncertain.  He  is 
indifferent  to  destruction,  and  careless  about  conserving.  He  is 
neither  an  infidel  nor  a  Christian — no  Whig,  but  no  very  ardent 
Tory  either.  He  seems  to  wdsh  to  support  morality,  but  his 
support  is  stumbling  and  precarious,  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  exhibits  no  desire  to  overturn  or  undermine  it.  His 
bursts  of  moral  feeling  are  very  beautiful,  but  brief,  and  seem 
the  result  of  momentary  moods,  rather  than  the  spray  of  a  strong 
steady  current.  In  satire,  he  has  not  the  indomitable  pace  and 
deep-mouthed  bellow’  of  a  duvenal  pursuing  his  objeet  like  a 
bloodhound,  he  resembles  more  a  half-angrv,  half-Dlavful  terrier. 
I o  obtain  a  terse  and  musical  expression  for  his  thought,  is  Ins 
artistic  object,  but  that  of  his  mind  and  moral  nature  is  not 
so  apparent.  Indeed,  we  are  tempted  at  times  to  class  him  with 
his  own  Sylphs  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  cast  of  his  in¬ 
tellect.  I  hey  neither  belonged  to  heaven  nor  hell,  but  wavered 
between  in  graceful  gyrations.  T'hcy  laughed  at  and  toyed 
with  all  things,  never  rising  to  dangerous  heights — never  sinking 
into  profound  abysses — fancying  a  curl  a  universe,  and  a  universe 
oiiK  a  huger  curl — dancing  like  evening  ephemera  in  the  sun- 
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bciun  which  was  to  be  their  sepulchre,  and  shutting  their  tiny 
eyes  to  all  the  grave  responsibilities,  solemn  uncertainties,  and 
mysterious  destinies  of  human  nature.  So  too  often  did  their  poet. 

Pope’s  special  faculties  it  is  not  dilhcult  to  see  and  enumerate. 
Destitute  of  the  highest  imagination,  and  of  constructive  power 
(lie  has  produced  a  number  of  brilliant  parts,  but  no  (jreat  whole), 
he  is  otherwise  prodigally  endowed.  He  has  a  keen,  strong 
intellect,  which,  if  it  seldom  reach  sublimity,  always  eliminates 
sense.  He  has  wit  of  a  jiolishcd  and  powerful  kind,  yet  less 
refined  and  delicate  than  Addison’s,  the  very  curl  of  whose  lip 
was  crucifixion  to  his  foe.  This  wit  when  exasperated  into 
satire,  is  very  formidable,  for,  like  Addison’s,  it  does  its  work 
with  little  noise.  Pope  whispers  poetic  perdition — he  deals  in 
drops  of  concentrated  bitterness — he  stabs  with  a  poisoned  bod¬ 
kin — he  touches  his  enemies  into  stone,  with  the  light  and 
])layful  finger  of  a  fairy,  and  his  more  elaborate  invectives  glitter 
all  over  with  the  polish  of  ])rofound  malignity.  His  knowledge 
ol*  human  nature,  particularly  of  woman’s  heart,  is  great,  but 
seems  more  the  result  of  impish  eaves-dropping  than  ol  that 
thorough  and  genial  insight  which  sympathy  produces.  1  le  has 
rather  painted  manners  than  men.  His  power  of  simulating 
passion  is  considerable,  but  the  passion  must  be  mixed  with  un¬ 
natural  elements  ere  he  can  realize  it — his  game  must  be  putrid 
ere  he  can  enjoy  its  flavour.  Humour  he  has  none.  It  is  too 
much  of  an  unconscious  outflow,  and  partakes  too  much  of 
the  genial  and  human  nature  for  him.  His  fancy  is  lively  and 
copious,  but  its  products  resemble  rather  the  forced  fruits  of  a 
hot-house  than  those  of  a  natural  soil  and  climate.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Sporus,  lauded  by  llyron  as  a  piece  of  imagination,  is  a 
Iliads  of  smoked  gumHowers.  (’omparc,  for  mere  fancy,  the 
speeches  of  Mercutio,  with  the  ‘  Rape  of  the  Lock,’  if 'va'  would 
sec  the  difference  between  a  spontaneous  and  an  artificial  out¬ 
pouring  of  images — between  a  fancy  as  free  as  fervid,  and  one 
hishing  itself  into  productiveness.  His  power  of  (Icscribing 
natural  objects  is  far  from  first-rate  ;  he  enumerates  instead  of 
describing ;  he  omits  nothing  in  the  scene  except  the  one  thing 
needful — the  bright  poetical  haze  which  ought  to  have  been 
there.  ^L'hcre  is  the  grass,  but  not  the  ‘  splendour  the  flower, 
but  not  the  ‘  glory.’  In  depicting  character  it  is  very  dificrent. 
His  likenesses  of  men  and  women,  so  far  as  manners,  external 
features,  and  the  contrasts  produced  by  the  accidents  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  mutation  of  affairs,  are  iiuinitable.  His  t>o\\ci 
of  complimenting  is  superior  even  to  that  of  l  iOuis  Xl\  .  He 
picks  out  the  one  best  quality  in  a  man,  sets  it  in  gold,  and 
scuts  it  as  if  he  were  conferring  instead  of  describing  a  noble 
gift. 
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‘  Would  you  be  blest,  despise  low  joys,  low  gaiiib. 

Disdain  whatever  Cornhury  disdains^ 

Uc  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains.* 

His  language  seems  to  have  been  laboriously  formed  lor  his 
peculiar  sliapc  of  mind  and  habits  of  thought,  (a)mpared  to  all 
English  before  him,  Pope’s  English  is  a  new,  although  a  lesser 
language.  He  has  so  cut  down,  trimmed,  and  shorn  the  great 
old  oak  of  Shakspere’s  speech,  that  it  seems  another  tree  alto¬ 
gether.  Everything  is  so  terse,  so  clear,  so  pointed,  so  elabo¬ 
rately  easy,  so  monotonously  brilliant,  that  you  must  pause  to 
remember  ‘  these  arc  the  very  copulatives,  dijdithongs,  and  termi¬ 
nations  of  Hooker,  Milton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.’  The  change  at 
Hrst  is  pleasant,  but  by  and  bye,  you  begin  to  miss  their  deep 
organ  tones,  their  gnarled  strength,  their  intricate  but  intense 
sweetness,  their  voluminous  music,  their  linked  chains  of  light¬ 
ning — and  to  feel  the  diflerencc  between  the  fabricator  of  lines 
and  sentences,  and  the  former  of  great  passages  and  works.  In 
keeping  with  his  style  is  his  versification — the  incessant  tinkling 
of  a  sheep-bell,  sweet,  small,  monotonous,  producing  perfectly 
melodious  single  lines,  but  no  great  masses  of  harmony.  The 
grand  gallop  of  Dryden  is  exchanged  for  a  quick  trot.  And 
there  is  not  even  a  point  of  comparison  between  his  sweet  sing¬ 
song,  and  the  wavy  snow-like,  spirit-like  motion  of  Milton's 
loftier  passages,  or  the  gliding,  pausing,  fitful,  river-like  progress 
i>l  Shakspere's  verse,  or  the  ‘  torrent  rapture’  of  brave  old  (’hap- 
man,  in  his  translation  of  Homer;  or  the  rich,  slow-swimming, 
long,  drawn-out  melody  of  Spenser’s  ‘  Eaery  C^ueen.’ 

Our  glance  at  Pope’s  individual  works  must  necessarily  he 
brief  and  cursory — the  more  so,  as  w'e  have  no  copy  of  his 
works  beside  us.  His  ‘Ode  to  Solitude’  is  the‘  most  natural 
thing  he  ever  wrote — and  in  it  he  seems  to  say  to  nature,  ‘  \  ale, 
longum,  vale.’  His  ‘  M  indsor  Forest’ is  an  elegant  accumula¬ 
tion  of  sweet  sounds  and  pleasant  images,  but  tlie  freshness  of 
the  dew  is  not  resting  on  every  bud  and  blade.  Keats  could 
have  comprised  all  its  essential  poetry’  into  a  single  sonnet ; 

or  W’ords worth,  into  one  e])ithet.  The  '  Essay  upon 
(  riticisin’  is  a  wonderful  feat  for  a  bo\’  of  nineteen,  a  unltpie 
collection  of  clever  and  sparkling  sentences — displaying  the 
highest  powers  of  talent  and  assimilation — but  hardly  a  gleam 
of  ]wolound  and  original  insight.  Yet  would  that  more  of  our 
critics  were  to  write  in  verse.  J  he  music  might  lesson  the 
inahcc,  and  set  of!  the  common-jilace  to  advantage.  If  not 
reason,  there  would  be  at  least  ‘rhyme.’  His  ‘  Lines  to  the 
lemory  of  an  unfortunate  liudy’  are  too  elaborate  and  artificiid 
the  theme.  It  is  a  tale  of  murder  and  suicide,  set  to  a 
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musical  snuH'-box  !  llis  ‘  Hapo  of  the  Lock’  has  boon  already 
characterised.  It  is  an  ‘  Iliad  in  a  nutslicll’ — an  Kpic  of  Lilliput, 
where  all  the  proportions  arc  accurately  observed,  and  where 
tlie  finishini;  is  so  exact  and  admirable  that  you  fancy  the  author 
to  have  had  microscopic  eyes.  It  proves  him  a  pyramid  amonj^ 
pigmies,  a  man-mountain  among  a  race  of  'Tom  Thumbs  ;  and 
contains  certainly  the  most  elegant  and  brilliant  badinage,  the 
most  graceful  raillery,  and  the  most  exquisitely  managed  machi¬ 
nery  in  the  language,  llis  ‘  Pastorals’ have  an  unnatural  and 
luscious  sweetness.  He  has  stajared  his  milk.  It  is  not,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  warm  from  the  cow,  and  fresh  as  the  clover,  llis 
‘  Kloisa  and  Abelard’  is  to  us  the  most  untrue  and  ill-chosen  of 
all  his  poems.  He  compels  you  indeed  to  weep,  but  you  blame 
and  traini)le  on  your  tears  after  they  are  slied.  Pope  in  tliis 
j)oem,  as  Shelley  in  the  Cenci,  has  tried  to  extract  beauty  from 
death,  ami  to  glorify  moral  putrefaction.  Put  who  can  long  love 
to  look  at  worms,  however  well  painted  ;  or  will  be  disposed  to 
pardon  the  monstrous  choice  of  a  bride  for  the  splendour  of  her 
wedding  garment  I  The  ])assion  of  the  Kloisa  and  tliat  of  the 
(’cnci  were  both  indeed  facts,  but  many  facts  should  be  veiled 
statutes  in  the  temple  of  Truth.  To  do,  however,  both  Pope 
and  Shelley  justice,  they  touch  their  ])ainful  and  shocking 
themes  with  extreme  delicacy.  ‘  Dryden,’  well  remarks  Camp- 
hell,  ‘  would  have  given  but  a  coarse  draught  of  Eloisa’s  passion.’ 
llis  moral  satires,  ei)istlcs,  characters,  &c.,  contain  much  of  the 
most  spirited  sense,  and  elegant  sarcasm  in  literature.  ‘  V'illars,’ 
and  Addison,  will  occur  to  tlie  mind  of  every  reader.  His 
Homer  is  rather  an  ada}>tation  than  a  translation — far  less  a 
transfusion  of  the  (irccian  bard.  He  does  not,  indeed,  go  the 
length  of  clothing  in  a  bag,  sword,  and  big->vig,  the  old  blind 
rhapsodist,  but  he  does  all  short  of  this  to  make  him  a  fine  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  something  of  a  petlt-Jiiaitre  too.  Scott,  we  think, 
could  have  best  rendered  Homer  in  his  ballad-rhyme,  (yhapman 
is  (diapman,but  he  is  not  Homer.  Pope  is  Pope,  and  Hobbes 
is  Hobbes,  and  Sotheby  is  Sotheby,  but  none  of  them  is,  nor  has 
even  thoroughly  tried  to  be,  the  grand  old  (ireek,  whose  lines 
are  all  simple,  plain,  but  ]>ointed  on  their  edges  with  tire,  like  the 
lances  of  his  warriors,  and  who  we  could  fancy  to  have  dipped  a 
i^pear  in  blood,  and  to  have  written  with  it  on  the  Chian  sand  the 
tirst  draught  of  his  immortal  poem. 

'fhose  who  arc  disposed  to  stake  much  of  Pope’s  reputation 
upon  his  Homer,  should  remember  this  pregnant  fact,  that  the 
one-half  of  the  Odyssey  was  translated  by  such  second-rate  men 
as  Proomc  and  Kenton,  and  so  well  translated,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  their  twelve  books  from  his! 
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Imagine  three  employed  about  Chapman  s  Homer  !  1  he  task  of 

making  ten  of  his  gigantic  lines  would  have  given  llroome  iui 
asthma,  and  driven  Elijah  Fenton  to  prussic  acid  1 

Two  works  of  Pope’s  remain  to  be  glanced  at.  The  ‘  Essay 
on  Man’  ought  to  have  been  called,  an  ‘  Epigram  on  Man  or, 
perhaps,  better  still,  should  have  been  propounded  as  a  riddle,  to 
which  the  word  ‘Man’  was  to  supply  the  solution.  Init  an 
Antithesis,  Epigram,  or  Kiddle,  upon  Man,  of  sonic  thousands 
of  lines,  is  ratlier  long.  Especially  it  seems  so,  as  there  is  no 
real  or  new  light  cast  in  it  upon  man’s  destiny  or  nature.  In 
fact,  the  Essay,  or  Epigram,  on  Man,  is  just  the  eloquent  ex¬ 
pansion  of  two  thoughts — the  one  to  be  lound  in  Shakspere’s 
‘Hamlet,’  and  the  other  in  Pascal’s  ‘  Peiisees.’  Put  such  an 


eloquent  and  beautiful  puzzle  as  it  is  ! 
from  the  work-basket  of  'J'itania  herself. 


It  might  have  issued 
It  is  another  evidence 


of  Pope’s  greatness — in  trifles.  How  he  would  have  shone  in 
fabricating  the  staves  of  the  Ark,  or  the  fringes  of  the 
'rabernacle ! 


The  ‘  Dunciad  ’  is,  in  many  respects,  the  ablest,  the  most 
elaborate,  and  the  most  characteristic,  of  all  Pope’s  works.  In 
embalming  idiots,  preserving  fools,  impaling  cockchalfers,  he 
seems  to  have  found  at  last  his  most  congenial  work.  M  ith  what 
sovereign  contemjit,  masterly  ease,  and  judicial  gravity,  does  he 
set  about  it !  And  once  his  Museum  of  Dunces  is  completed, 
with  what  dignity,  the  tyrant  mannikin  that  he  was  !  does  he 
march  through  it ;  and  with  what  complacency  docs  he  point  to 
his  slain  and  dried  Dunces,  and  say,  ‘  Pchold  the  work  of  my 
hands  !’  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  his  poem 
was  destined  to  be  an  everlasting  memorial,  not  only  of  his 
enemies,  but  of  the  annoyance  he  had  met  from  them — at  once 
of  his  strengtli  in  crushing,  and  his  weakness  in  having  felt  their 
attacks,  and  in  showing  their  mummies  for  money  ! 

'lhat  Pope  deserves,  on  the  whole,  the  name  of  ‘  Poet,’  we  arc 
willing  to  concede.  Put  he  was  the  most  artificial  of  true  poets. 
He  had  within  him  a  real,  though  limited  vein,  but  did  not  trust 
sufliciently  to  it,  and  at  once  weakened  and  strengthened  it  hy 
his  peculiar  kind  of  cultivation.  He  weakened  it  as  a  j>ower, 
but  strengthened  it  as  a  faculty  ;  he  lessened  its  inward  force, 
but  increased  the  elegance  and  facility  of  its  outw  ard  exj>ression. 
M  hat  he  might  have  attained,  had  he  left  his  study  and  trim 
gardens,  and  visited  the  Alps,  Snowdon,  or  the  (irampians — 
had  he  studied  Poileau  less,  and  Dante  or  Milton  or  the  P»ible 
more'  we  cannot  tell ;  but  he  certainly  w'ould  have  left  works 
greater,  it  not  more  graceful,  behind  him  ;  and  if  lie  had  pleased 
his  ow  n  taste,  and  that  of  his  age,  less,  he  might  have  touched 
the  chord  of  the  heart  ot  all  future  time.  As  it  is,  his  works  rc- 
‘'cmble  rather  the  London  Colosseum  than  W  estminster  Abbey— 
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tliov  arc  cx(|uisite  imitations  of  nature,  hut  we  never  can  apply 
to  them  the  heautiful  words  of  the  American  poet : — 

‘  O'er  Knjxland’s  abbeys  bends  the  sky, 

As  on  its  friends  with  kindred  eye ; 

For  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 

Ado])ted  them  into  her  race. 

And  granted  them  an  ccpial  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat.’ 

Ucady  doubtless,  Pope  must  always  he — if  not  for  his  poetry 
and  j)assion,  yet  for  his  elegance,  his  wit,  his  satiric  force,  his 
Hdelity  as  a  painter  of  artificial  life,  and  the  clear,  pellucid 
Knglish  in  which  his  thoughts  are  shown.  Ihit  his  deficiency  in 
the  original  or  creative  faculty  (a  deficiency  very  marked  in  two 
of  his  most  lauded  poems  we  have  not  specified,  his  ‘  Messiah  ’ 
and  ‘  'femple  of  Fame  ^  ;  his  lack  of  profound  speculation  ;  the 
poverty  of  his  natural  pictures  ;  the  coarse  and  hitter  element 
into  which  his  satire  often  degenerates  ;  the  monotonous  glitter 
of  his  verse  ;  and  the  want  of  profound  piirjiosc  and  comj)aet 
unity  in  his  writings ;  comhine  to  class  him  in  the  second,  or, 
perhaps,  third  rank,  of  poets.  And  vain  are  all  attempts — such 
as  those  of  Lords  Uyron  and  Carlisle — to  alter  the  general 
verdict.  It  is  very  diilicult,  after  a  time,  either  to  raise  or  to 
sink  an  acknowledged  classic.  And  Pope,  above  many  of  this 
rank,  has  obtained  a  peculiarly  defined  and  strictly  apportioned 
place  upon  the  shelf.  Once,  unduly^  exalted,  he  was,  in  turn, 
unduly  depressed,  and  has  risen,  in  fine,  to  his  proper  altitude, 
lie  was,  un<|Ucstionably,  the  ])oet  of  his  age.  Put  his  age 
was  far  from  being  one  of  a  lofty  order.  Nay,  it  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  low,  languid,  artificial,  and  lazily-infidel,  age.  It 
required  to  he  tickled,  and  Pope  tickh'd  it  with  the  finger  of  a 
master.  It  loved  to  he  lulled  into  semi-slee]) ;  and  the  soft  and 
even  monotonies  of  Pope’s  versification  efi’ected  this  end.  It 
liked  to  be  suspended  in  a  state  of  demi-douht,  swung  to  and  fro 
in  agreeable  cciuipoise  ;  and  the  ‘  Fssay  on  Man’  was  precisely 
sueh  a  swing.  It  was  fond  of  a  mixture  of  strong  Knglish  sense 
with  French  graces  and  charms  of  manner,  and  Po])e  sujrplicd 
it.  It  was  fond  of  keen,  yet  artfully-managed  satire,  and 
Pope  furnished  it  in  abundance.  It  loved  nothing  that  threat¬ 
ened  greatly  to  disturb  its  ecpianimity,  overmuch  to  excite  or 
arouse  it,  or  to  weigh  in  a  trembling  balance  its  own  destinies  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  of  this  in  Fo])e.  Had  he  been  a  really 
great  poet  of  the  old  Homer  and  Dante  bn  t'd,  he  would  have 
outshot  his  age  ‘  till  he  dwindled  in  the  distance  ;’  but  in  lieu  of 
immediate  fame,  and  of  elaborate  lectures  in  tin;  next  century  to 
bolster  it  ii]),  all  generations  would  have  risen  up  and  ‘  called 
him  bh‘ssed.' 


Aui.  Vll.— 1.  AV  yr///y  and  Repuhlicaniam  in  Italy  ;  or  Xotrs  ami 

Dovumvnts  relatiny  to  the  Lombard  Insurrection,  and  to  the  lioijai 

frarot  1848.  Hy  J  osepli  Mazzini.  London  :  (iilpin.  iSoO. 

2.  Yonny  Italy.  By  Alexander  lluillic  Cochrane,  M.P.  London: 

Parker.  1850. 

Amoncj  the  events  which  have  characterised  the  recent  history 
of  Europe,  and  assisted  us  to  conjecture  the  future,  there  is, 
perhaps,  none  more  significant  or  remarkable  than  the  rising  of 
the  Italian  populations.  They  who  from  without  attempt  to 
judge  of  this  movement,  to  penetrate  into  its  causes,  to  coniprc- 
licnd  its  concomitants,  to  appreciate  those  who  directed  it,  and 
to  draw  from  the  whole  an  augury  of  what  is  yet  to  happen, 
encounter  innumerahlc  obstacles,  chief  among  which  is  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  whom  we  might  at 
first  be  tempted  to  pronounce  competent.  As  we  proceed  with 
our  investigations,  light  breaks  in  upon  us,  not  exclusively 
through  any  one  channel,  but  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  sup¬ 
plied  consciously  or  unconsciously^  equally  by  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  Peninsula. 

'riie  result,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  it,  is, 
that  Italy,  impregnated  with  noble  sentiments,  by  a  race  of 
political  apostles,  is  combating — for  the  struggle,  though  under 
varying  conditions,  is  still  going  on — for  an  idea.  In  this 
exclusively  lies  her  ho])e  of  future  emancipation.  If  her  aim 
were  bounded  by  material  advantages,  if  she  sought  nothing  hut 
the  increase  of  trade,  the  encouragement  of  industry,  the  laying 
down  of  railways,  the  inter-communication  of  scattered  and  un¬ 
sympathizing  communities,  she  might  possibly  secure  these  to 
herself  without  the  turmoil  and  sacrifices  of  a  revolution.  Her 
object  is  far  higher  and  nobler.  She  seeks  to  become  a  distinct 
country,  having  a  centre  and  frontiers  of  her  own,  a  peculiar 
political  organization,  a  language,  a  literature,  a  civilization  on 
which  she  may  stamp  the  im])ress  of  her  own  character; 
domestic  and  foreign  relations,  different  from  those  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  independent  of  them  ;  and,  above  all,  a  faith  which, 
modified  by  traditions,  by*  climate,  by  national  feelings  and 
peculiar  forms  of  intellect,  may’  be  entirely  her  own,  while  it 

agrees  on  all  essential  points  with  the  general  svstem  of  C  hris- 
tianily. 

there  is  something  at  once  beautiful  and  refreshing  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  people  either  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  itJ* 
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rights  for  the  first  time,  or  recovering  it  after  long  ages  of  indo¬ 
lent  indifference.  Italy  is  in  the  second  predicament.  Once  she 
stood  at  the  summit  of  civilization,  dispensing  the  rudiments  of 
instruction  and  power  to  the  whole  of  the  known  world  ;  inviting, 
almost  forcing,  other  countries  to  follow  her  example ;  flooding 
them  with  learning  and  philosophy,  and  affording  them  the 
strongest  incitements  to  emulation  by  the  example  of  her  hero(‘s 
and  statesmen.  Time,  at  length,  however,  witnessed  her  fall, 
and  a  long  night  of  superstition  and  servitude  followed  in 
which  she  lay  confounded  with  the  least  enlightened  regions  of 
the  globe.  What  had  once  constituted  her  glory  came  in  the 
end  to  constitute  her  shame;  her  intellect  degenerated  into  craft; 
her  pride  into  a  base  vanity ;  the  energy  and  genius  by  which  she 
had  excelled  in  all  liberal  and  useful  arts,  into  mere  instruments 
of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  She  became  a  scorn  and  byword 
among  nations,  until  the  name  of  her  children  was  synonymous 
with  whatever  was  ignoble,  sordid,  selfish,  unpatriotic. 

(anises,  originating  in  that  mental  effervescence  which  for 
more  than  three  centuries  has  been  gradually  diffusing  itself 
over  Europe,  at  length  inspired  many  Italians  with  the  wish  to 
emancipate  their  country.  Having  no  domestic  philosophy,  they 
received  the  seeds  of  political  regeneration  from  abroad — a  fact 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  \  oung  Italy  may  be  anxious  to 
conceal.  Dante,  Machiavelli,  Fra  Paolo,  and  otlier  great  Italian 
writers,  formerly  no  doubt  contributed  to  awaken  the  political 
intelligence  of  Christendom.  Put  to  their  own  countrymen  they 
were  mute  for  centuries,  and  even  now  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  any  part  of  Italy  there  be  more  than  a  very  few,  who 
bestow  sufficient  study  on  their  remains  to  derive  from  them 
anv  intellectual  advantage.  It  was  the  example  of  (ireat 
Prit  ain  and  Prance,  and  the  shocks  of  the  political  eartlujuake 
of  1780,  that  awakened  beyond  the  All  )s  the  ])assion  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  liberty.  To  overlook  this,  is  to  be  blind  to  the 
teaching  of  history  ;  but  Italy  need  not  blush  to  accept  the 
germs  of  freedom  from  the  martial  north,  since  we  return  thus 
only  a  small  portion  of  what  in  former  ages  she  bestowed  on 
us  with  a  broad  and  liberal  hand. 

In  studying  this  subject,  which  has  an  interest  co-extensivc 
with  that  of  social  improvement,  we  an;  constrained  to  make 
some  observations  which  arc  by  no  means  flattering  to  our  con- 
ti'inporary  literature.  Strange  to  say,  while  the  mass  of  the 
Pnglish  j)eople  sympathize  with  the  triumphs  of  liljerty  through¬ 
out  the  world,  there  arc  persons  among  ns,  more  or  less  talented 
•'iml  educated,  who  employ  themselves  in  decrying  the  efforts 
of  other  peoj)lc  to  free  tlieir  country,  who  labour  to  sully  their 
luihlest  displays  of  patriotism,  who  heap  calumny  on  their 
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loaders,  and  thus  convert  their  abilities  into  the  instruments 
of  tyranny,  and  so  constitute  them  an  oflence  against  humanity 
and  justice.  Some  time  ago,  we  administered  chastisement  to 
one  of  this  class  of  writers,  who,  limping  with  malignant  im¬ 
potence  through  Italy,  sought  to  console  himself  for  his  personal 
suHerings  by  libelling  the  warm-hearted  and  friendly  ]H'ople  in 
whose  country  he  briefly  sojourned.  ^Viih  such  an  individual 
we  arc  sorry  tocLiss  Mr.  Ilaillic  Cochrane.  AV  hen  confining  his 
efforts  to  fiction,  he  writes  pleasantly,  and  is,  we  dare  say,  an 
amiable  and  respectable  man  ;  but  though  a  memlier  of  ])arlia- 
ment,  he  seems  never  to  have  bestowed  a  second  thought  on 
politics.  It  would  have  been  well,  therefore,  when  the  desire 
seized  him  to  write  something  about  Italy,  if  he  had  managed  to 
gratify  his  love  of  authorship  without  touching  on  subjects  alto- 
getluT  unintelligible  to  him.  He  is  fond  of  fpioting  ])oetry, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  applicable  or  inapjilicable  ;  we  would, 
ther(‘fore,  advise  him  to  turn  to  the  Earl  of  Koscommoirs  trans¬ 
lation  of  ‘  De  Arte  Poetica,’  where  he  will  find  this  piece  of 
advice : — 


‘  Often  try  what  weight  you  can  sup])ort, 

.\nd  what  your  shoulders  are  too  weak  to  bear.' 

Mr.  Cochrane  describes  very  well,  and  tells  a  good  story,  but 
being  entirely  without  classical  learning,  he  spoils  all  by  striving 
to  a])pear  erudite;  he  blunders  into  numerous  displays  of  vanity, 
which  sometimes  excite  our  laughter,  sometimes  our  pity,  (hi 
approaching  the  Mediterranean,  his  self-esteem  is  inflated  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  he  imagines  himself  a  second  Scipio,  and  finds  his 
friend  Exllus — one  of  our  well-known  novelists,  we  believe — 
rusticating  in  grim  dignity  at  Cannes. 

In  the  emasculated  literature  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  have  abundant  EaDliuses  and  Scipios,  and  Atticuscs 
and  ('iceros;  and  among  the  female  entities,  endless  Dellas  and 
('elias,  and  Amelias  and  Corinnas,  and  Chloes  and  Daphnes. 
Hut  the  brood  seems  scarcely  to  have  survived  the  century  which 
gave  it  birth  ;  and  our  contemptuous  ridicule  is  excited  by 
finding  a  fat  gentleman,  in  blue  frock-coat,  white  waistcoat,  and 
trowsers,  perking  the  name  of  Ladius  in  our  face. 

I  his,  however,  is  a  small  fault  compared  with  others  found  in 
Mr.  Cochrane’s  book.  To  his  opinions,  whatever  they  may  he, 
he  is  perfectly  welcome.  lie  may  be  a  republican  or  a  royalist, 
a  democrat  or  an  oligarch,  a  malignant  or  a  jiatriot,  just  as  the 
humour  seizes  him  ;  but  while  he  is  rejoicing  in  his  own  liberty, 
^hich  is  his  birthright  as  an  Englishman,  we  invite  him  to  think 
more  charitably  of  other  men,  who,  animated  bv  the  same 
passions  and  desires,  covet  liberty  also  in  their  turn.  Air.  (  och* 
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rane,  through  some  peculiar  perversity  of  taste,  a])pears  to 
consider  it  genteel  to  advocate,  in  his  small  way,  the  cause  of 
despotism.  We  are  aware  that  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  worship  of  power.  It  is  the  characteristic  vice  of  weak 
minds.  Not  comprehending  how  it  is  generated,  or  after  what 
hishion  it  exists,  they  look  up  to  it  as  a  marvel  and  a  mystery, 
and  bend  their  knee  before  it  instinctively.  They  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  altogether  ignorant  that  there  exists  in  the  Avorld 
anotlicr  class  of  men,  who,  through  veneration  for  the  dignity  of 
tlieir  nature,  refuse  to  become  guilty  of  the  idolatry  of  power. 
'I'hey  think  that  tlie  great  thing  is  to  be  a  man,  and  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  superior  but  their  ^laker.  Their  object  in  life  is  to 
dilliisc  liap])iness,  to  enlighten  and  elevate  their  brethren — to 
take  out  from  their  breasts  their  hearts  of  elay,  and  give  them 
hearts  warm  and  full  of  passion  like  their  own.  'I'o  suffer  and 
make  sacrifices,  to  endure  ])ersecution,  to  make  themselves  the 
butts  of  calumny,  sometimes  even  to  shed  their  blood  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  is  familiar  to  men  like  these.  Nor  do  they  thus 
lose  their  reward,  or  miss  tasting  the  sweets  of  life,  'riiey  have 
witlnn  them  a  treasure  which  the  world  knows  not  of — the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  are  promoting  the  good  of  mankind  ;  that,  long 
after  tliey  shall  have  passed  away  from  this  sc(‘ne  of  struggles, 
the  hap])y  fruits  of  their  toils  and  dangers  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
millions  of  their  fellow-mcn. 

This  feeling  is  the  basis  on  w’hich  pure  patriotism  rests ;  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  qualities  of  mind  for  which  our 
Knglish  tourists  arc  usually  distinguished,  w’c  need  not  be 
surprised  that  they  are  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  it. 

hat,  for  example,  can  Mr.  llaillie  Cochrane  have  to  do  with 
those  ])roccsses  of  thought,  or  courses  of  action,  of  which  the 
object  is  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  others  i  He  is  a  dandy,  a 
politician  in  wdiite  waistcoat — a  frecjucnter  of  fashionable  saloons, 
a  lisj)er  of  conventional  formulas,  who  would  be  apprehensive — 
l>oor  man — lest  he  should  lose  caste  if  he  even  a])peared  to  desire 
the  tumult  of  a  popular  movement.  Austria  is  a  great  political 
fact,  a  thing  recognised  by  pacts  and  treaties,  possessing  powerful 
armies,  and  C(|ual  therefore  to  the  perpetration  of  enormous  mis¬ 
chief.  How  could  an  amateur  grinder  of  sentences  be  exj)ect(‘d 
to  cmancij)atc  himself  from  the  superstitious  reverence  naturally 
engendered  among  the  efi’eminate  by  such  ajiolitical  institution  { 

Ih'operly  speaking,  there  arc  only  tw’o  classes  among  men — 
those  who  are  formed  to  receive  opinions,  and  those  who  are 
formed  to  give  them.  Mr.  llaillie  (a)chrane  belongs  to  the 
former,  Mr.  Mazzini  to  the  latter.  The  one  is  a  mere  mental 
receptacle,  in  which  all  the  inte  llectual  frij)))erv  of  past  ages  is 
suspended  to  decay  and  moulder  at  its  ease;  the  other  is  a  moving 
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energy,  whicli  stedfastly  resisting  all  impressions  from  without, 
originates  its  own  ideas,  and  throws  them  forth  proliisely,  fresh 
minted  and  glowing  before  the  world.  It  is  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  experience  any  surprise  at  the  difference  wc  discover  in 
their  works.  Throughout  Mazzini’s  volume,  one  great  thought 
seems  ever  present.  His  object  is  to  do  good  to  men  ;  to  leave 
the  world  better,  if  possible,  than  he  found  it — to  breathe  once 
more  into  decayed  and  worm-eaten  institutions  the  breath  of 
life — to  pull  down  the  dens  of  superstition,  and  set  up  the  pure 
lamp  of  religion  and  conscience  where  previously  there  was 
nothing  but  darkness.  The  heli)less  and  common  -place,  the  slaves 
of  antiquated  forms,  the  partizans  and  instruments  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things,  will  doubtless  pronounce  him  visionary 
and  impracticable ;  but  all  unrealized  reforms  are  visions,  and 
must  remain  so  till  they  pass  from  the  idc'al  wor  Id,  from  the 
region  of  theory  and  speculation,  into  that  of  stern  practice. 
Tlie  world  before  the  creation  was  a  vision  in  the  mind  of  (lod. 
All  actions  are  visions  till  they  arc  performed  ;  and  that  which  is 
now  the  vision  of  Italian  democracy  will  hereafter,  wc  cannot 
doubt,  he  reckoned  among  the  noblest  of  political  realities,  and 
shed  glory  and  enjoyment  over  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  this 
earth’s  surface. 

Mr.  Mazzini  contemplates  modern  society  from  the  right 
jioint  of  view.  He  perceives  distinctly  what  is  coming,  and  conic 
when  it  will,  must  inevitably  enjoy  the  happiness  of  having 
hastened  its  progress.  He  has  thought  and  toiled  for  his  species, 
and  not  in  vain.  All  Italy  is  pervaded  by  his  mind  ;  and  there 
are  many  countries,  onee  provinces  of  the  Ivoman  Uepuhlic,  with 
others  far  Ix'vond  the  circle  described  by  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol,  which  have  derived  incentives  to  liberty  from  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Mistaken  he  may  sometimes  of  course  he,  hut  we  would 
almost  rather  be  wrong  with  him  than  right  with  a  conventional 
coxcomb  like  Mr.  Ihiillie  (’ochranc. 

In  this  sentimental  individual  wc  witness  one  of  the  wor^t 
I'tfects  ot  journalism.  Incapable  of  forming  an  independent 
original  opinion,  he  ado])ts  his  notions  from  his  newspaper,  ol 
which  he  is  a  sort  of  hollow  echo.  The  little  experience  he  has 
had,  and  it  is  extremely  little,  has  yet  sufliced  to  teach  him  that 
among  the  jwivileged  classes  there  is  nothing  so  rare  as  an 
exalted  love  ol  country.  He  has,  consequently,  got  the  idea 
into  his  head,  in  common  with  thousands  of  others,  that  it 
indicates  smartness,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  ol  men's  intentions,  to  throw  the  taint  of  suspicion  on 
their  noblest  t'luleavours,  and  if  they  prove  unsuccesslul,  to 
account  tor,  the  trium]>h  ol  evil  in  their  case,  by  maintaining  tliat 
tlu'se  (h^^igns  and  projects  were  unworthy  ol  accomplishment. 
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No  achiovcniont  is  easier  tlian  this.  You  have  hut  to  deny  a 
few  facts,  to  invent  a  few  fictions,  to  deal  liberally  in  aspersions, 
to  rel(‘r  all  actions  to  false  motives,  and  your  work  is  done. 
Many,  without  being  absolutely  bad,  have  yet,  from  innate 
littleness,  an  extreme  jealousy  of  whatever  is  great,  and  you 
accordingly  delight  them  when  calling  in  question,  with  the 
slightest  appearance  of  probability,  the  virtues  and  achievements 
of  public  men. 

In  ^Ir.  (Jochranc’s  case,  besides  natural  hostility  to  whatever 
is  noble,  there  is  a  strong  j)arty  bias,  urging  him  into  the 
wrong  course.  He  is  what  is  technically  called  a  Conserva¬ 
tive,  and  that,  too,  of  the  worst  and  most  crotchety  school. 
Knowing,  therefore,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
England,  with  whatever  is  lib(‘ral  among  the  middle  classes  and 
the  aristocraev,  svinjiathizcs  with  the  heroic  el  Torts  made  by 
Italy  to  emanci])atc  herself  from  popes  and  kings,  his  political 
l)rtjudices  induce  him  to  take  part  with  the  aggressors.  Ho 
does  not  understand  Italian  alTairs  well  enough  to  form  an 
independent  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
the  most  cursory  reader  of  his  work,  tliat  he  knows  conq^ara- 
tively  little  of  the  antecedents  of  Italy;  that  the  history  of  old 
home  is  a  mystery  to  him  ;  and  that  tliough  he  may  have  waded 
through  (libbon’s  words — which,  however,  we  very  mucli  (loid)t 
—  he  has  never  certainly  rendered  himself  mastt'r  of  the 
political  wisdom  which  the  work  of  that  great  historian  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  teach.  Doubtless,  in  flitting  up  and  down  the  world  ol 
letters,  he  has  occasionally  cauglit  glimpses  of  the  fact,  that  tlune 
once  existed  a  cluster  of  re])ublics  in  It.aly,  which,  however  im¬ 
perfectly  they  may  liavc  been  organized,  still  bequeathed  to 
posterity  useful  lessons  in  the  art  of  government.  Ihit  he  has 
not  been  led  by  this  marvellous  discovery  to  perceive  any  unify 
of  sentiment  or  purpose  between  the  republicans  oi  the  ])resent 
day  and  their  forefathers  of  the  middle  ages.  He  sees,  from  tht* 
Alps  to  the  Faro  of  Messina,  nothing  but  vulgar  agitators  and 
anarchists,  aiming  at  bringing  down  certain  destruction  on  them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighhours. 

k  rom  motives  of  charity,  we  dc(?ply  commiserate  a  man  when 
wc  find  him  in  such  a  plight ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  we  owe 
a  duly  to  the  public,  should  consider  it  cruel  to  expose 
him.  JUit,  as  there  may  possibly  be  found  in  this  country  indi¬ 
viduals  still  more  ill-intbrmcd  than  himself,  we  feel  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  warn  them  against  following  so  blind  a  guide.  One 
of  the  points  on  which  he  most  earnestly  insists,  is  the  attachmcuit 
oi  the  humbler  classes  of  northern  Italy  to  Austria.  I'his  is  one 
ol  the  stalest  fallacies  in  the  whoh'  armoury  of  j>olitical  delusion. 
M  hen  tlu!  great  revolution  broke  forth  in  France,  there  were  not 
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wanting  persons  in  this  country,  who,  with  Burke  at  their  head, 
laboured  to  propagate  the  opinion  that  the  masses,  together  with 
the  army,  nobility,  and  clergy,  were  altogether  sound  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  monarchy  ;  and  that  the  confusion  they  beheld 
wiis  the  work  of  a  few  audacious  democrats,  madly  intent  on 
the  ruin  of  their  country.  There  is  nothing  loo  wild  for 
political  fanaticism  to  invent,  or  for  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice  to  believe  ;  but  since  those  days,  the  schoolmaster  has  been 
abroad,  which  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  should  have  remembered 
when  attempting  the  resurrection  of  the  fictions  and  sophisms 
that  bewildered  and  misled  our  fathers. 

Whoe  ver  has  been  in  Italy,  and  conversed  for  ever  so  short 
a  time  with  the  peasantry,  must  have  remarked  that  they  are  an 
extremely  cautious  race.  AVhen  a  foreigner  presents  himself  to 
them,  especially  if  he  be  fair-haired,  and  look  like  an  Austrian, 
they  suspect  at  once  that  he  is  some  agent  of  Kadetzky,  who  has 
no  other  object  than  to  rob  them  of  their  property,  and  turn 
them  out  helpless  and  hopeless  on  the  world.  Of  course,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  in  self-defence  lavish  in  professions  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  Austria.  Slavery  and  fear  put  a  mask  on  their  faces ; 
but  let  any  master  of  the  watclnvord  of  the  (hubonari  sit 
down  with  them  by  their  firesides,  take  one  of  their  children 
on  his  knees,  and  ask  them  solemnly  whether  they  wish  to 
be(jueath  to  it  all  the  concomitants  of  the  Austrian  yoke,  and 
he  will  elicit  a  very  dilferent  answer.  The  mother  will  exclaim, 
with  tears,  that  she  prays  nightly  for  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  the  foreigner ;  and  the  father,  with  clenched  teeth  and  threat¬ 
ening  gesture,  will  point  to  the  place  of  concealment  in  the  wall, 
where  his  musket  lies  treasured  up  for  the  day  of  vengeance. 
Ihis  Mr.  Baillie  (’ochrane  might  have  known,  had  he  ever  ven¬ 
tured  to  stroll  among  the  villages,  and  ask  the  humi)le  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  poor.  One  sentiment  pervades  the  whole  mass 
of  the  liOmbardo-A  enetian  population — the  sentiment  of  inex¬ 
tinguishable  hatred  to  Austria.  It  is  im|)ossil)lc  it  should  be 
otherwise ;  unless  the  Italian  peasant  were  degraded  and  sunk 
in  vice  and  ignorance  below  the  Kaffir  or  the  Hottentot. 

Our  readers  must  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  events  of 
the  last  three  years,  every  one  of  which  stamps,  with  a  character 
of  audacious  fiction,  the  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Haillie  Cochrane 
in  the  following  passage  : — 


It  is  (piitc  unjust  to  suppose  that  Austria  is  regarded  with  un¬ 
favourable  eyes  by  the  population  of  Lombardy.  Charles  Albert  found, 
to  his  dismay  and  surprise,  that  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  nobility 
and  the  upper  classes  of  the  bourgeoisie  retain  all  their  ancient  here¬ 
ditary  animosity  to  the  name  and  habits  of  the  Tedesehi :  not  so  the 
peojde  with  a  happier,  although  uncidtivated,  instinct,  they  perceived 
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that  the  government  which  Austria  organized  at  least  preserved  order, 
that  the  returns  of  their  labour  were  secured  to  them,  and  that  eepud 
justice  was  administered ;  in  the  towns  where  many  a  man  is  naturally 
oppetens^  sut  profusus.  As  might  be  ex])ected,  there  were  sects 
and  clubs  which  exploited  all  the  possible  errors  of  the  Austrian 
Government  for  their  own  advantage ;  but  throughout  the  provinces 
there  is  but  one  feeling — that  the  rule  of  some  great  power  is  the  only 
possible  means  of  saving  the  country  from  perpetual  warfiirc  and  all  its 
attendant  miseries.’ — Pp.  ‘20,  27. 

The  reader  must  in  this  passage  be  struck  by  the  absence  of 
all  logic.  The  nobility,  the  middle  classes,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  arc  excluded  from  the  category  of  contentment  in 
which  the  people  are  supposed  to  stand.  Ibit  on  what  is  the 
supposition  based  I  Why,  \\c  are  told  that  there  exists  but  one 
feeling  throughout  the  country,  namely^  the  conviction  that  the 
rule  of  some  great  power  is  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  Put  what  has  this  conviction  to  do  with  its  attachment 
to  Austria.^  \\  bat  the  Northern  Italians  desire  may,  for  aught 
Mr.  Ibiillie  Cochrane  knows,  be  the  rule  of  some  great  native 
democracy, capable  of  protecting  the  independence  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  securing  liberty  to  the  citizen  ;  and  this  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Mazzini  supposes.  We  ([uote,  therefore,  from  his  work 
a  passage  indicating  a  very  different  state  of  mind  among  the 
liOmhards  from  that  wdiich  ^Ir.  Cocliranc  attributes  to  them.  It 
should  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  one  opinion  is  that  of  a  man 
who  passes  through  the  country  for  his  pleasure,  and  w  rites  to 
gratify  his  vanity  ;  wdiilcthc  other  is  that  of  an  earnest  politician, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  make  his  life  the  guarantee  of  his 
sincerity,  and  who  has  given  the  w'orld  undeniable  j)roofs  of  his 
unshaken  honesty  and  veracity. 

‘  The  insurrection  of  Milan  and  of  \'cnicc.  invoked  by  all  true 
Italians,  burst  forth  amongst  a  people  irritated  by  thirty-four  years  of 
slavery,  imposed  upon  Venetian- Lombardy  by  a  foreign  government, 
which  was  both  abhorred  and  despised.  Its  immediate  provocation 
arose  out  of  the  ferocious  conduct  of  the  Austrians,  who  sought  to 
drown  a  revolt  in  blood,  and  who  did  not  believe  in  a  revolution.  It 
was  facilitated  by  the  apostleship  and  by  the  influence  which  they  had 
meritoriously  acquired  over  the  j)coplc,  of  a  Huch  tts  of  young  men,  be¬ 
longing  for  the  most  part  to  the  middle  classes,  and  who  were  all  Re¬ 
publicans,  w  ith  the  single  exception  of  one,  who,  however,  gave  himself 
out  for  one  at  the  time.  It  was  resolved  upon,  and  this  is  a  solemn 
boast  of  the  Lombard  youth,  but  too  little  known,  when  the  abolition 
of  the  censorship,  and  other  concessions,  had  been  already  published. 
^  cnetian-Lombardy  asked  not  for  ameliorations  ;  it  demanded  inde¬ 
pendence. 

‘  The  revolution  commenced  without  being  desired  or  foreseen  by 
the  men  of  the  municipalities,  or  by  those  who  were  parleying  with 
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Charles  Albert.  The  youth  of  Milan  had  been  fij^htinp:  for  three  days 
when  these  wxre  already  despairinpj  of  success,  and  rej^rettinp,  in  a 
]>roclamation,  the  abandonment  of  legal  measures  and  the  unforeseen 
absence  of  the  political  authorities,  and  proposing  armistices  of  Hfteen 
days’  duration.  The  re  volution  continued,  supported  chiefly  by  men  of 
the  people,  fighting  to  the  ery  of  “  Viva  la  Republica,’.’  and  directed  by 
four  men  of  the  Uepublican  party  united  in  a  council  of  war.  Alone 
it  triumphed,  costing  the  enemy  4,000  dead,  and  amongst  that  number 
395  cannoneers.  These  arc  incontestable  facts,  henceforth  a  part  of 
Italian  history.  The  combat  of  the  people  began  on  the  18th  of  .March. 
The  Piedmontese  (iovernment  was  already  extremely  disquieted  by  the 
news  from  Prance,  and  the  extraordinary  fermentation  which  increased 
each  day  amongst  its  own  people.’ — Pp.  19,  20. 

Doubtless,  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  judging  dcfinitivciv 
tlic  acts  of  Carlo  Alberto  or  Pio  Nono  ;  but  a  large  ])ortion  of 
wbat  the  one  and  the  other  has  done,  is  already  so  well  known, 
that  we  can  decide  upon  it  as  completely  as  our  ])osterlty  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  he  able  to  do.  Tliis  is  not  the 
case  with  the  part  taken  by  the  diplomacy  of  Phigland  in  Italian 
atiairs.  Mr.  llaillic  (/ochrane’s  party-i)oiitics  naturally  lead  liim 
to  accuse  our  (iovernment  of  having  fomented  disturbances  in 
the  Peninsula,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  about  a  state  of 
revolution  and  anarchy,  and  afterwards,  when  events  took  a 
sinister  turn,  of  abandoning  the  populations  it  had  excited  to  the 
consecpiences  of  their  own  rashness.  'J'his  accusation  we  believe 
to  he  unfounded  :  though  it  cannot  he  denied,  that  the  policy 
we  pursued  during  those  two  years  of  trouble  was  much  less 
consist('nt  and  decisive  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  was 
in  our  power  to  ])rescrvc  the  independence  of  Northern  Italy, 
and  the  jwolonged  existence  of  the  Roman  Republic ;  but,  for 
reasons  which  we  may  possibly  conjecture,  but  cannot  as  yet  ap¬ 
preciate  fully,  we  stootf  aloof  from  the  agonies  of  Italy,  and 
beheld  her  sink  without  stretching  forth  a  helping  hand.  Mr. 
Cochrane’s  views,  how’ever,  on  this  subject,  arc  so  confused,  pre¬ 
judiced,  and  trivial,  that  they  would  scarcely  deserve  the  most 
transient  notice,  if  he  were  not  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  in 
the  habit  of  joining  with  the  wrong-headed  among  our  Commoners 
to  misrejiresent  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

M  lieu  this  knight-errant  of  absolutism  speaks  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Pope,  he  falls  into  blunders  and  inconsisten¬ 
cies  whose  very’  number  and  enormity’  preserve  them  from 
reiutation.  Nearly’  every’  sentence  is  fraught  with  error,  and  is 
calculated  to  make  false  impressions  by  collateral  inferences. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contemptuous  than  his  opinion  of  Pio 
Nono.  He  describes,  step  by  step,  the  follies  and  political 
crimes  of  which  he  was  guilty ;  but  when  these  crimes  and 
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follies  have  resulted  in  their  legitimate  consequences,  he  starts 
back  and  accuses,  not  the  author  of  them,  hut  the  individuals 
who  aided  the  people  in  bringing  their  rash  and  incompetent 
ruler  to  reason. 

\Vc  like  a  man  with  a  dash  of  (Juixotism  in  him,  whether  the 
windmills  he  combats  be  moral  or  physical,  and,  therefore,  we 
experience  at  times  a  sort  of  atrectionatc  leaning  towards  Mr. 
Cochrane.  It  matters  not  at  all  that  we  detest  the  governments 
he  admires ;  that  his  lieroes  are  our  absolute  aversion  ;  and  that 
the  gentlemen  he  most  vehemently  vituperates  enjoy  our  respect 
and  esteem.  W  c  are  pleased  to  see  him  lay  aside  his  man- 
milliner  habits,  his  silk  and  taffeta  ])hrascs,  and  attack  our  party 
in  right  earnest.  It  would  have  allorded  us  greater  pleasure  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  frankness  and  ecpiity,  had  he  exhibited 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  treatment  of  his  ])olitical  opponents, 
but  truth  compels  us  to  observe  that  among  the  most  monstrous 
misrepresentations  to  which  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  has  given 
birth  in  our  time,  we  know  nothing  that  surpasses  his  libel  on 
the  Jtomaii  Republic. 

A  knot  of  wretched  scribes,  writing  as  liirelings  from  Rome, 
surrounded  by  the  dangers  and  excitements  of  the  hour,  nught, 
perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  a  certain  degree  of  spleen 
against  the  ])opular  leaders.  Rut  this  excuse  is  not  to  be  made 
lor  Mr.  Raillie  ('Ochrane.  lie  miglit  have  judged  fairly,  if  to  do 
so  had  been  in  his  nature,  (iaribaldi  and  the  'J'riumvirate  were 
no  longer  there  to  eclipse  his  littleness,  and  put  him  out  of  con¬ 
ceit  with  himself.  He  might,  therefore,  liave  made  an  easy 
sacrifice  to  impartiality,  and  gained  the  praise  of  magnanimity, 
for  yielding  to  fallen  men  commendations  which  would  have  cost 
nothing.  He  seems  to  be  possessed,  however,  by  some  dire 
consciousness  that  democratic  ))rincii)les  have  not  been  extin¬ 
guished  at  Jtomc,  though  the  statesmen  wlio  sought  to  realize 
them  have,  for  the  moment,  been  put  down  by  overwhelming 
force,  and  lias  indited  one  of  the  most  offensive  rhapsodies 
against  the  Roman  Re 
print : — 

‘  It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  of  assassi¬ 
nations  which  arc  committed  in  the  dark ;  hut  all  that  can  he  said  is, 
that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
could  be  investigated,  the  facts  asserted  by  tlie  jiarty  of  order  have 
been  amply  vindicated.  The  murders  of  the  priests  in  1792,  at  the 
Abbayc  dcs  (’armes,  were  committed  in  open  day — murder  shrank  not 
from  raising  her  livid  head  ;  we  know  from  the  ecrou  of  the  ])rison  that 
the  number  of  priests  who  were  martyred  tlierc  amounted  nearly  to 
one  hundred,  but  under  tlie  Roman  Itepublic  how  can  any  one  pretend 
to  enumerate  the  list  of  victims  :  Some  accounts  give  the  missing 


public  w’c  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in 
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priests  at  one  huiulretl  and  eij^bty ;  others  again  increase  the  number 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but  who  can  tell  what  acts  of  private 
vengeance  were  performed,  what  dastardly  blows  were  given  in  the 
dark  ?  All  this  history  cannot  record,  for  the  people  have  never  been 
numbered;  but  in  sucli  a  case  popular  opinion  is  in  general  accurate, 
and  those  who  live  among  the  lower  classes  can  form  a  pretty  just 
estimate  of  the  numher  of  hearths  which  have  been  left  desolate  ;  and 
if  mourning  be  not  always  a  test  of  sorrow,  it  is  at  least  an  evidence 
of  a  loss  sustained.  On  speaking  to  those  who  have  mixed  the  most 
amongst  the  people,  1  find  that  the  feeling  is  quite  universal,  that  the 
number  of  murders  far  exceeded  the  limit  assigned  by  those  who  were 
most  hostile  to  the  young  Kepublic  ;  and  the  reply  that  there  were  no 
public  executions  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  cowardly  profligacy  of 
those  who  committed  the  atrocities. 

*  There  is,  however,  one  apology  for  the  Roman  citizens,  namely, 
•that  the  most  conspicuous  characters  throughout  the  Revolution  were 
foreigners.  Of  their  military  men.  Garibaldi  and  Avezzanna,  were 
(ienoese  ;  Mezacapa,  a  Neapolitan;  Colonel  Mettara,  a  Rologncsc ; 
Manara,  a  Milanese  ;  Galletti,  a  Rolognese ;  Durando,  a  Piedmontese; 
Terrari,  a  Neapolitan  ;  the  brigands  whom  Garibaldi  introduced  into 
Rome,  from  the  neighbourhood,  could  not  have  been  less  than  two 
thousand.  The  sanguinary  and  ill-disciplined  financieri  were  some 
three  or  four  hundred,  and  taken  from  the  frontiers,  where  they  had 
filled,  and  duly  performed,  the  triple  duties  of  footpads,  bravos,  and 
revenue  officers.  Of  the  Romans,  properly  so  called,  very  few  were 
accused  of  being  implicated  in  the  massacres;  and  it  is  generally  asserted 
tliat  the  mass  of  the  people  were  never  favourable  to  the  Republican 
Government.  This  is  a  point  on  which  the  best  informed  may  err ; 
but,  undoubtedly,  the  popular  impression  is,  that  all  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  organized  by  foreigners,  by  those  commercial  travellers  of 
revolutions  who  travel  about  with  their  trunks  full  of  specimens 
of  constitutions,  ready  to  turn  out  of  hand  any  order  that  may  be 
given  them.  'I'hat  such  was  at  least  the  impression  of  his  Holiness, 
may  be  gathered  from  all  his  motu  proprioSy  in  which  even  when  insult 
upon  insult  had  been  showered  upon  him,  he  still  alluded  to  that 
pressure  from  without  under  which  his  people  were  sufibring.  1  have 
not  concealed,  and  assuredly  in  no  way  endeavoured  to  palliate,  the 
evils  of  the  Papal  Government,  but  the  people  were  well  aware  that 
his  Holiness  had  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  administration  of  its 
abuses,  'lhat  they  behaved  most  ungratefully  we  must  admit;  that 
they  rose  apiinst  their  benefactor  is  a  fact  which  all  history  will 
record  to  their  eternal  disgrace;  but  it  is  something  at  least  to  say  in 
their  favour,  that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  foreign  demagogues, 
xvho,  after  they  had  satiated  themselves  with  plunder,  revelled  in 
anarchy,  and  committed  every  atrocity,  were  the  first  to  flee  into  the 
country,  and  leave  their  two-fold  victims  to  bear  the  evil  consequences.’ 

— Pp.  117— P20. 

1  his  long  and  dreary  passage  w  e  have  given  without  curtail¬ 
ment,  that  the  reader  may  he  able  to  follow  us  in  the  remarks 
we  are  about  to  make,  and*  fully  to  recognise  their  justice,  dhc 
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first  tiling  that  must  strike  is  tlic  display  of  those  artifices  of 
rhetoric  which  even  the  most  vulgar  writers  have  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  os])ccially  when  animated  by  vindictive  prejudice.  When 
a  strict  logic,  however,  is  applied  to  these  phantoms  of  argu¬ 
ment  they  vanish  from  our  sight.  A\duit  have  the  assassina¬ 
tions  in  the  prisons  of  Taris  to  do  with  the  recent  events  in 
Koine !  And  yet  we  behold  our  unfortunate  countryman  labori¬ 
ously  grou])ing  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  bewildering 
and  misleading  all  who  may  have  the  weakness  to  ])ut  their  trust 
in  him.  lie  admits  that  he  has  no  grounds  whatever  to  go  upon  ; 
that  there  are  no  documents ;  that  there  is  no  sort  or  form  of 
evidence ;  that  he  interrogated  no  witnesses ;  that  he  obtained  no 
distinct  information,  but  trusted  entirely  to  those  floating  and 
fallacious  rumours  on  which  he  is  silly  enough  to  bestow^  the 
name  of  public  opinion.  His  work,  if  there  were  any  vitality  in 
it,  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  literature  of  our  age  ;  but  a  few 
months,  will  obliterate  it  from  memory,  and  consign  it  to  con¬ 
temptuous  oblivion. 

1'he  least  and  meanest  of  human  beings  may  mimic  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  their  superiors  ;  and  thus  we  find  the  libidler  of  the 
Romans  imitating  the  conduet  charged  against  Addison  in 
literature,  by  his  great  antagonist,  who  says  of  him,  he  was — 

‘  Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike.* 


And  so  with  ^fr.  Cochrane.  He  has  scarcely  named  the  person, 
and  that  incidentally  only,  at  whom  his  blows  in  the  above  passage 
are  chiefly  aimed.  Hut  all  Europe  is  familiar  with  his  illustrious 
name,  and  experiences  disgust  and  indignation  at  the  efi’orts 
which  have  been,  and  are  still,  made  by  insignificant  men,  both 
here  and  on  the  Continent,  to  tarnish  and  disfigure  it.  We  of 
course  allude  to  Giuseppe  Mazzini,  the  man  of  his  age  in  Italy 
whose  actions  history  will  be  proud  to  record,  whose  genius  and 
virtue  have  sufficed  to  quicken  and  elevate  a  whole  people,  and 
who  is  yet  destined,  we  trust,  to  w  itness  the  realization  of  his 
noble  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  his  beloved  country. 

Hut  let  us  proceed  with  Mr.  ('ochrane.  He  asks  with  much 
simplicity  : — ‘  Under  the  Roman  Republic,  how’  can  any  one 
liretend  to  enumerate  the  list  of  victims.^’  'Frue,  but  it  is  first 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  were  victims,  and  no  evidence  has 
yet  been  adduced  that  any  individual,  except  Rossi,  lost  his  life 
by  the  dagger  for  political  reasons.  That  there  may  have  been 
assassinations,  originating  in  ])rivate  revenge,  is  more  than 
probable — such  things  occur  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  other  countries 
— and  times  of  trouble  and  confusion  are  naturally  chosen  by 
men  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  If  any  priests  fell 
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under  the  stiletto,  it  may  have  been  by  husbands,  fathers,  or 
brothers,  whose  dearest  feelings  they  had  outraged  in  the  con¬ 
fessional.  The  Romans  are  a  jealous  people ;  tlieir  passions  are 
fiery,  and  their  memory  of  injuries  enduring.  Possibly,  there¬ 
fore,  some  of  the  fraternity  of  Gothland  may  have  suffered 
their  crimes  by  other  crimes;  but  should  this  have  been  the 
case,  we  can  discover  nothing  in  the  circumstance  to  justify  Mr. 
Raillie  Cochrane  in  directly  attacking  the  Roman  Republic,  and 
indirectly  Signor  Mazzini. 

When  we  fairly  examine  the  accusations  of  this  feeble  libeller 
we  feel  ashamed  of  our  employment.  Criticism  should  scarcely 
condescend  to  deal  with  such  inanities.  Besides  being  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  courtesies  of  political  life,  >vhich  forbid  men  of 
superior  minds  to  introduce  into  contests  with  their  equals  coarse 
and  unmannerly  vituperation,  Mr.  Cochrane  is  incapable  of  com¬ 
prehending  the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  employs.  ‘  On  speaking 
to  those,’  he  says,  ‘  who  mixed  the  most  among  the  people,  I  find 
that  the  feeling  is  quite  universal,  that  the  number  of  murders 
far  exceeded  the  limit  assigned  by  those  who  were  7?iost  hostile  to 
the  young  Republic.’  Now'  what  signification  is  it  possible  to 
attach  in  this  passage  to  the  w’ord  universal?  Does  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane  mean  to  assure  us  that  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
unquestionably  attached  to  the  Republic,  laboured,  after  its 
dow  nfal,  to  create  the  belief  that  more  murders  w'ere  perpetrated 
during  its  continuance  than  its  worst  enemies  and  detractors 
gave  out  ?  If  this  be  his  aim,  wx  know  not  w’hich  he  merits 
most,  our  scorn,  or  our  pity;  for  if  the  malignity  be  great,  the 
imbecility  is  still  greater. 

Mr.  Cochrane’s  ideas  of  human  society  are  probably  peculiar 
to  himself,  lie  thinks  it  quite  possible  for  a  few  strangers  to 
arrive  on  a  given  day  at  a  city  like  Rome ;  to  compel  the  people 
iigainst  their  conviction  to  take  up  arms  and  overthrow  their 
Government ;  to  establish  other  institutions  altogether  distasteful 
to  themselves ;  to  make  immense  pecuniary  sacrifices ;  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  to  fight  w  ith  heroic  valour 
and  constancy  in  its  defence;  and,  by  w’ay  of  exercise,  to  assassinate 
their  triends  and  neighbours,  merely  to  gratify  insolent  and 
ferocious  foreigners.  All  this  is  implied  in  the  follow  ing  silly 
sentences : — ‘  Of  the  Romans,  properly  so  called,  very  few  wxrc 
accused  of  being  implicated  in  the  massacres.  And  it  is  gcnc- 
rallv  asserted,  tliat  the  mass  of  the  people  were  never  favourable 
to  the  Republican  government.’ 

Again,  speaking  ot  Pio  Nono,  this  fantastical  logician  ob¬ 
serves;  ‘  lhat  they ’  (the  Roman  people)  ‘behaved  most  un- 
gratcfullv  WQ  must  admit ;  that  they  rose  against  their  benefactor, 
which  all  history  wdll  record  to  their  eternal  disgrace.’  He  then 
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re|H*nts  the  hackneyed  legend  about  the  influence  of  foreigners, 
of  which  our  readers  will  have  already  disposed.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  point  out  its  absurdity,  or  expend  ridicule  on 
the  individual  who  could  repeat  or  believe  it.  Let  us  for  the 
present  pause  at  the  word  benefactor,  and  examine  what  sort  of 
a  benefactor  to  the  Roman  people  his  Holiness,  according  to  Mr. 
C’oclirane,  really  was.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  premised  that  the 
word  signifies  a  man  who  actually  accomplishes  good  for  some¬ 
body.  To  mean  well  is  not  to  be  a  benefactor,  l^enh  facer e 
implies  the  actual  transmission  of  benefits  from  one  individual  to 
another,  or  from  one  to  many.  Now  how  stands  the  account 
betwTcn  Rio  Nono  and  the  Roman  people  ?  Mr.  Cochrane,  who 
never  cares  to  make  the  end  of  his  commonwealth  agree  with  the 
beginning,  shall  answer.  Early  in  his  book,  he  says : — ^  The 
Pope  commenced  his  ill-timed,  ill-projected,  and  ill- administered 
reforms.’  Not  very  complimentary  this  to  the  benefactor  of  his 
country.  Rut  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the  clearness  of 
the  writer’s  conceptions  by  what  he  says  of  Gregory  XVI. — ‘  He 
was,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  a  bad  man ;  ’  but  being  cowardly, 
his  fear  constantly  led  him  into  acts  of  tyranny,  and  even  of 
injustice  ;  he  lavished  on  profligate  favourites  the  funds  de¬ 
signed  for  charity ;  he  winked  at  the  maladministration  of  the 
hospitals,  in  one  of  which  ninety  persons  were  employed  to 
attend  on  fifty-six  ;  he  bestowed  on  ladies  of  rank,  and  probably 
of  equivocal  character,  the  funds  which  should  have  gone  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  poor.  He  rendered  his  country  weak  at  home, 
and  contemptible  abroad — and  yet  if  we  are  to  adopt  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane’s  principles  of  ethics,  he  was,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  a  bad 
man. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  Rio  Nono’s  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  benefactor  of  his  people.  Mr.  Cochrane  himself  shall 
enumerate  them  : — 1  Ic  speaks  of  him  at  the  outset  as  a  harmless 
youth  of  fifty-six,  who  did  very  well  as  Rishop  of  Imola,  but  who, 
immediately  after  his  elevation  to  St.  Reter’s  chair,  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  made  the  victim  of  the  vilest  flatterers.  ‘He  found,’ 
says  our  curious  panegyrist,  ‘  that  he  was  possessed  of  qualities, 
the  existence  of  which  he  had  never  imagined  ’ — ‘  that  he  was 
a  great  reformer  ’ — ‘  that  he  was  himous  ’ — ‘  that  the  fame  of  his 
great  actions  had  preceded,  not  him,  but  the  actions  themselves  ’ 
— ‘  that  from  childhood  he  had  been  endowed  with  liberal 
opinions  ’ — ‘  that  he  was  a  statesman,  who  was  a  necessity  ’ — 
‘  that  he  was  elected  as  the  regenerator  of  Italy  ’ — '  and  the 
simple  episcopal  youth  listened  at  first  incredulously ;  but,  at  last, 
like  the  medccin  malgr^  ltd,  or  the  Irish  diplomatist,  he  ended 
by  believing  that  he  possessed  those  qualities  which  others 
attributed  to  him.’ 
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Our  readers  will  remember  Dogberry’s  emphatic  request  to  be 
written  down  the  animal  on  which  Balaam  rode.  His  ingenuous 
self-appreciation  might  very  well,  according  to  Mr.  Cochrane, 
have  suggested  to  Bio  Nono  a  similar  prayer.  Yet  this  is  the  great 
patriot  and  benefactor  towards  whom,  as  we  are  afterwards  told, 
the  Roman  people,  at  the  instigation  of  foreigners,  behaved  un¬ 
gratefully.  Verily  the  Hibernian  compliment  once  paid  to  an 
ancient  hero  may  be  applied  to  Mr.  Cochrane — None  but  himself 
can  be  his  parallel  1  He  is  altogether  sni  gcnei'is.  He  sneers 
and  praises,  defames  and  exalts  the  same  persons,  without,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  perceiving  what  he  is  at.  If  the  Romans  con¬ 
ceived  a  partiality  for  their  Pope  at  first,  but  after\vards  grew 
to  detest  him,  Mr.  Cochrane  shall  explain  the  phenomenon 
‘  Those,’  he  says,  ‘who  knew  Pio  Nono  first,  loved  him  best; 
those  w  ho  knew  him  longest,  loved  him  least.’  Our  author,  we 
dare  say,  would  rather  obtain  credit  for  saying  a  smart  thing  than 
for  being  consistent.  We,  therefore,  beg  to  inform  him,  if  he 
has  not  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  it,  that  he  has  here  blun¬ 
dered  into  a  bitterness  of  which  his  friend  Laclius  w'ould  not 
be  ashamed.  And  the  sting  of  it  lies  in  its  truth.  It  means  that 
Pio  Nono  w^iis  beloved  so  long  as  he  w’as  misunderstood  ;  that 
when  he  became  knowm  he  was  detested  :  a  fact  w  hich  we  leave 
Mr.  Cochrane  to  reconcile  as  he  best  may  with  the  character  of 
a  public  benefactor. 

The  Republicans,  in  their  fiercest  manifestos,  never  delineated 
the  Pope  in  more  offensive  colours  than  Mr.  Cochrane,  whose 
intellectual  vision  is  too  obtuse  to  discern  his  own  contradictions. 
He,  therefore,  stumbles  on  through  his  pages,  reeling  now  on 
this  side,  now  on  that ;  sometimes  flinging  a  compliment  at  the 
Pope,  and  sometimes  an  insult. 

ilost  of  our  readers  wdll  remember  the  pranks  which 
Mr.  Cochrane  plays  in  Parliament,  where  his  attacks  on  Lord 
Palmerston  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  fable  of  the  frog  and 
the  ox.  The  little  creature,  very  respectable  when  croaking 
in  its  ow’n  bog  or  quagmire,  conscious  of  its  diminutiveness,  and 
aiming  at  nothing  inconsistent  with  it,  becomes  an  object  of  un¬ 
bounded  ridicule  w^hen,  strutting  forth  on  dry  land,  it  pufis  and 
swells,  and  tries  to  assume  the  port  and  bearing  of  the  largest 
and  most  useful  of  our  quadrupeds.  Weakness,  intellectual  or 
physical,  is  not  contemptible  in  itself.  Mr.  Cochrane,  therefore, 
if  he  could  content  himself  with  the  place  assigned  him  by 
nature,  would  provoke  no  one’s  scorn.  But  w’hen  he  gets  on 
stilts,  and  provokes  Lord  Palmerston  or  Signor  Mazzini  to  the 
combat,  w’e  really  think  it  time  his  friends  should  look  after  him. 

c  repeat,  that  if  he  w  ould  become  painstaking  and  diligent,  he 
might  produce  fictions  which  w’ould  amuse  young  ladies  at 
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boarding-schools,  hypochondriacs,  Jind  servant-girls ;  but  that  a 
man,  designed  by  nature  for  this  sort  of  work,  should  mistake  his 
destiny,  and  perversely  betake  himself  to  politics,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  endured  in  a  civilized  country.  We  ought,  ])crhaps,  to  ask 
pardon  of  M.  Mazzini  and  our  readers  for  bestowing  so  much 
time  and  space  on  so  thorough  a  literary  abortion  as  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane’s  ‘  Young  Italy.’ 

We  now  turn  to  the  work  of  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  which 
should  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  not  common  to  find  a  man  obtaining  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  hero  Jimong  his  contemporaries,  because  persons  like 
(jiuseppe  Mazzini  arc  not  common.  But  this  man,  through  unsul¬ 
lied  patriotism  and  virtue,  occupies,  in  the  estimation  of  Europe, 
this  enviable  position,  which  he  has  won  for  himself  by  years  of 
struggle  in  exile,  by  sufiering,  by  privation,  and  afterwards  by 
heroic  action  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Doubly  fortunate  in  his 
misfortunes,  he  possesses  the  courage  to  perform  great  deeds 
when  time  and  opportunity  permit ;  and  the  genius  to  incite 
others  to  the  performance  of  them  when  the  calamities  of  his 
country  consign  him  to  exile  and  comparative  inaction. 

If  the  brief  career  of  the  Homan  llepublic  require  a  defender, 
the  proper  man  has  been  found  in  (iiuseppe  Mazzini.  But  his 
thoughts  are  too  much  absorbed  by  noble  projects  for  the  future 
to  allow  him  to  take  anything  like  a  complete  retrospect  of  the 
past.  With  all  his  energy,  with  all  his  eloquence,  however,  he 
defends  Italy  from  the  charges  brought  against  her  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Austria,  whether  hired  or  duped.  M  here  circumstances 
permit,  he  supplies  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
advances;  and  where  they  do  not,  we  accept  his  word,  Jis  an  his¬ 
torical  proof  of  the  first  value.  Every  day  that  passes  over  us 
strengthens  the  faith  of  Christendom  in  the  probity  and  recti¬ 
tude  of  this  distinguished  man  ;  and  the  little  book  he  has  now 
j)ut  forward  will  tend,  wherever  it  is  read,  to  secure  for  its  writer 
the  esteem  of  those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  have  continued, 
up  to  this  moment,  unacquainted  with  his  fame. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  intention  of  insulting  M.  Mazzini,  by 
instituting  the  slightest  comparison  between  him  and  Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane.  The  one  we  regard  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  ;  the 
other  as  a  mere  scribbler,  whose  testimony,  however,  may  be 
accepted  for  infinitely  more  than  it  is  worth  by  that  section  of 
the  British  public  which  has  no  sympathy  but  for  despotism. 
Possibly,  also,  he  may,  in  some  cases,  be  able  to  mislead  the 
unwary,  by  the  dogmatical  manner  in  which  he  puts  forth  his 
calumnies  against  the  Roman  llepublic.  For  the  sake  of  these, 
we  shall  extract  one  or  two  passages  from  M.  IVIazzini’s  letter  to 
MM.  de  Tocqueville  and  Falloux,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
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sjitisfactory  and  decisive  by  all  who  are  able  to  elevate  their 
minds  to  the  level  of  the  writer’s  character.  Much  more  would 
we  have  taken  from  this  admirable  volume,  of  which  every  page 
contains  something  important,  but  that  we  persuade  ourselves  it 
will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  readers,  its  historical  in¬ 
terest  and  literary  fascination  being  quite  equal  to  its  political 
value.  M.  Mazzini  says  : — 

‘  The  small  army  concentrated  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  siege  was 
composed  of  the  1st  of  the  Line,  Colonel  de  Pasqualis;  2nd  ditto, 
Colonel  Gaucci  Mollara ;  3rd  ditto,  Colonel  Marchetti ;  all  these 
Romans,  soldiers  and  officers.  Two  light  regiments  :  the  first  com¬ 
manded  by  Masi — the  very  man  whom  M.  de  Corcelles,  in  his  despatch 
of  the  12th  of  June,  puts  down  as  a  foreigner—entirely  Romans  ;  the 
second  commanded  by  Pasi,  the  same.  The  Roman  Legion,  com¬ 
manded  by  Galletti ;  the  Riflemen,  commanded  by  Mellara — since  dead 
of  his  wounds — all  Romans.  The  small  body  of  the  Reduvi^  Romans. 
The  Battalion  Bignami,  Romans.  The  regiment  called  “  The  Union,” 
Romans.  The  body  of  Carabiniers,  General  Galletti,  Romans.  The 
Dragoons,  Romans.  The  body  of  Engineers,  Romans ;  the  Artillery, 
Romans.  All  these,  all  the  chiefs  I  have  already  named — the  Colonels 
Piana,  Amedei,  Berti-Pichat,  the  General-in-Chief,  Roselli,  the  Chief 
Intcndants,  first  Gaggiotti,  and  afterwards  Salvati,  the  principal  cm- 
phyls  at  the  Ministry  of  War — all  Romans  represented  the  indigenous 
element. 

‘  Where,  then,  were  the  foreigners  ?  Garibaldi  and  his  legion,  800 
men  ;  Arcioni  and  his  legion,  300  men ;  Manara,  dead  for  liberty,  and 
his  Lombard  Riflemen,  500  men  ;  200  Poles  ;  the  Foreign  Legion, 
100  men  ;  the  handful  of  brave  men  who  defended  the  Vascello  under 
Medici.  Altogether,  2,000  men ;  but  not  really  so  many,  because 
Arcioni’s  legion  contained,  at  least,  one-third  of  Romagnoli,  because 
the  little  knot  of  cavalry  which  formed  part  of  Garibaldi’s  legion,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  Masina,  of  Bologna — dead  on  the  field — 
were  almost  all  Roman  citizens,  and  because  half  even  of  the  foot 
soldiers  of  Garibaldi  belonged  to  the  country.’ — Pp.  127,  128. 

The  reader  will  have  observed,  in  the  dreary  passage  wc 
extracted  from  ‘  Young  Italy,’  that  Mr.  Cochrane  adduces  the 
Pope’s  declarations  that  his  people  had  been  misled  by  foreigners 
i\8  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact,  w’hereas  no  one  can  be  igno¬ 
rant  that  such  assertions  signify  absolutely  nothing,  but  the 
desire  of  the  person  who  makes  them  to  produce  a  false  impres¬ 
sion.  M  hen  the  affections  of  a  whole  people  have  been  alienated, 
when  their  fierce  passions  have  been  roused,  and  their  feelings 
insulted,  so  that  in  reviewing  their  own  condition  nothing 
appears  left  to  them  but  insurrection,  it  has  at  all  times  been  the 
common  trick  of  governments  to  attribute  to  some  designing  few 
what  has  been  palpably  the  result  of  their  own  delinquencies, 
ouch  foreigners,  again,  as  sympathize  w  ith  them  w  ill  adopt  the 
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same  tone,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  reaction  in  France,  and  the  witless  (Quixotes  of  abso¬ 
lutism  in  England,  should  babble  as  they  do  about  the  existence 
of  foreign  influence  at  Rome.  Let  our  readers  consider  the 
import  of  the  following  passage,  and  compare  it  with  wretched 
rhapsodies  uttered  by  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  discover  on  which  side  truth  lies  : — 

‘  The  number  of  “  foreigners”  who  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Rome 
was  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  men ;  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
hundred  men  amongst  a  total  of  fourteen  thousand ;  for  it  is  well  that 
Italy  should  know  that  fourteen  thousand  men,  a  young  army  without 
traditions,  and  improvised  under  the  very  fire  of  the  enemy,  held  in 
check  for  two  months  thirty  thousand  soldiers  of  France.  You  knew 
all  this,  gentlemen,  or  you  could  have  known  it,  and,  therefore,  you 
ought  to  have  done  so  ;  and,  nevertheless,  you  shamelessly  gave  out  to 
the  Assembly  the  number  of  foreigners  as  twenty  thousand,  as  a  proof 
that  after  all  it  was  not  the  Roman  idea  that  vou  had  endeavoured  to 
stifle  in  blood  ;  and  upon  this  cipher  of  your  own  invention  depends 
the  greater  part  of  your  argument.  Foreigners!  I  entreat  pardon 
of  my  country  for  having  inscribed  the  word,  after  you,  upon  my  page. 
What !  Lombards,  Tuscans,  Italians,  foreigners  at  Rome  !  And  it  is 
by  you,  Frenchmen,  by  you — who,  in  re-establishing  the  Pontifical 
throne,  have  been  supported  by  Austrians  and  Spaniards — that  this 
reproach  is  made.  A  year  ago  our  provinces  sent  the  ilite  of  their 
youth  to  fight  upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  as  to  a  convention  of 
honour ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  Radetzky  ever  called  them  in  his 
proclamations  foreigners.  The  absolute  denial  of  Italian  nationality 
has  been  reserved  for  the  nephew  of  him  who,  at  St.  Helena,  uttered 
these  words: — of  manners.,  of  language.,  of  literature.,  shows  that 
Italy  is  destined  to  form  a  single  country.”  ’ — Pp.  128,  129. 

If  wc  now  glance  backwards  wc  shall  find  it  results  from  what 
has  been  said  that  Italy  ■  desires  to  realize  for  itself  unity  of 
existence,  a  Republican  form  of  government,  and  a  greatly-re- 
formed  church.  Pmtire  independence  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners 
is  implied  in  the  idea  of  unity,  because,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
would  be  altogether  impossible  to  hold  the  country  in  thraldom. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  maintain  that  the  universal 
sentiment  of  the  Italian  people  is  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  political  sense.  There  is  indifference  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  late  events  compels  us  to  believe  ; 
since  it  is  in  no  way  credible  that  want  of  success  would  have 
been  within  the  range  of  possibility  had  the  whole  nation  thrown 
itself  into  the  scale  against  Austria.  Rut  the  circumstances  of 
these  times,  different  from  any  witnessed  by  former  ages,  are 
rapidly  combining  to  give  oneness  and  concentration  to  the 
Italian  mind  ;  every  day  brings  about  a  closer  communion 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  Italian  population  ;  railways 
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will  be  laid  do\Yn,  literature  will  exert  its  force,  and  the  increased 
flocking  of  strangers  to  every  portion  of  the  Sub- alpine  penin¬ 
sula,  will  rouse,  quicken,  and  vivify  the  desire  of  freedom. 

All  practicable  pains  will,  of  course,  be  taken  to  exclude  from 
the  country  every  book,  the  tendency  of  which  is  liberal.  But 
when  once  a  nation  has  become  persuaded  that  it  requires 
instruction,  w  riters  will  be  found  to  supply  it  openly  or  clan¬ 
destinely.  What  the  Italians  now  want  is  knowledge  ;  not  scien¬ 
tific  knowdedge,  not  a  knowledge  of  music  or  the  arts,  but  a 
knowledge  ot  politics,  of  the  social  condition  of  mankind,  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  institutions,  and  of  the  total  im¬ 
practicability  of  regenerating  a  people  without  giving  it  a 
government  calculated  to  meet  its  w\ants,  which  has  by  industry 
or  accident  multiplied  its  intellectual  resources,  and  conceived 
the  wish  to  be  free.  Italy  now  possesses  among  her  children 
persons  of  the  highest  eminence  for  virtue  and  capacity,  and  of 
these  none  is  more  distinguished  than  M.  Mazzini,  all  whose 
thoughts  and  aspirations  bear  the  impress  of  grandeur,  and  are 
w'ell  suited  to  inspire  an  oppressed  population  wdth  an  inextin¬ 
guishable  thirst  for  freedom.  He  is  a  man  of  w  hom  any  country 
might  be  proud,  and  all  we  wish  is,  that  Italy  had  thousands 
of  such.  That  he  is  creating  a  school  of  patriots,  and  that 
his  country  is  ripe  for  a  moral  revolution,  we  stedfastly  believe ; 
but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  the  foilure  of  the  late 
insurrection  wdll  not  postpone  for  a  considerable  time  the  break¬ 
ing  forth  of  another.  Still  it  is  obviously  now  only  a  question 
of  time,  for  the  progress  of  thought  and  opinion  in  Italy  must 
have  at  length  convinced  all  who  can  reason  that  her  day  of  final 
deliverance  is  at  hand. 


Art.  VIII. —  Wuthering  Heights  and  Agnes  Grey.  By  Ellis  and  Acton 
Bell.  A  New  Edition;  with  a  Biogtaphical  Notice  of  the  Authors^ 
a  Selection  from  their  Literary  Remains,  and  a  Preface.  By  Currer 
Bell.  Pp.  504.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

F.  purpose  dealing  rather  with  the  Biographical  Notice  prefixed 
to  this  volume,  than  with  the  two  works  which  it  contains.  Ihcre 
are  various  reasons  for  this.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
former  interests  us  deeply,  which  the  latter  do  not  ;  and 
that  the  present  is  its  first  appearance,  whereas  the  Fictions 
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it  prefaces  arc  already  somewhat  known  to  the  public.  Not 
that  we  shall  wholly  omit  to  record  our  judgment,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  ‘  Wuthering  Heights  but  our  special  business  is 
with  the  ‘  Notice’  now  supplied  by  Currer,  rather  than  with  the 
productions  of  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  Our  readers  are,  doubtless, 
aware  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  respecting  the 
authorship  of  ‘  Jane  Eyre’  and  ‘  Shirley,’  with  that  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  reprinted  in  the  volume  on  our  table.  Whether  these 
works  w  ere  the  productions  of  a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  and  whether 
their  authorship  was  single  or  threefold,  have  been  mooted  with 
considerable  interest  in  some  literary  circles,  and  have  sometimes 
been  pronounced  on  with  a  dogmatism  which  w  ould  have  been 
amusing,  had  it  not  indicated  a  sad  lack  of  modesty  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Though  the  internal  evidence  of  the  works  is  strongly 
favorable  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  female  authorship,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  masculine  air  about  their  style,  a  repudia¬ 
tion  of  conventionalisms,  and  a  bold,  nervous,  cast  of  thought  and 
action,  which  suggests  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  Slight 
inaccuracies  in  some  matters  of  female  dress  are,  moreover, 
alleged  in  proof  of  their  being  the  production  of  a  mascu¬ 
line  pen. 

These  considerations,  however,  avail  little  against  the  general 
complexion  and  air  of  the  works  in  question.  It  appears  to  us 
impossible  to  read  them  without  feeling  that  their  excellences 
and  faults,  their  instinctive  attachments  and  occasional  exag¬ 
gerations,  the  depths  of  their  tenderness  and  their  want  of  prac¬ 
tical  judgment,  all  betoken  the  authorship  of  a  lady.  In  their 
perusal,  w'e  are  in  the  company  of  an  intelligent,  free-spoken, 
and  hearty  woman,  who  feels  deeply,  can  describe  with  power, 
has  seen  some  of  the  rougher  sides  of  life,  and,  though  capable 
of  strong  aflection,  is  probably  w  anting  in  the  ‘  sweet  attractive 
grace  ’  which  Milton  so  beautifully  ascribes  to  Eve. 

As  to  the  other  point  which  had  been  mooted,  it  is  marvellous, 
w'c  confess,  that  a  doubt  should  ever  have  existed.  That  either  of 
the  works  now  before  us  should  be  attributed  to  the  same  writer 
as  ‘  Jane  Eyre  ’  and  ‘  Shirley,’  is  one  of  the  strangest  blunders 
of  criticism  with  which  w’e  ever  met.  It  is  true  there  is  talent 
in  them,  and  that  too  of  an  order — we  refer  more  particularly  to 
‘  Wuthering  Heights’ — similar  in  its  general  character  to  w’hat 
those  w’orks  display.  Yet  the  points  of  distinction  are  numerous, 
and  of  a  character  w’hich  ought  to  have  precluded  doubt.  But 
w'e  may  now  dispense  with  conjecture,  for  one  of  the  sisterhood 
has  kindly  withdrawn  the  curtain,  and  invited  us  to  look  upon 
the  terra  wcognita  about  which  w'c  have  been  contending.  The 
revelation  is  deeply,  yet  painfully,  interesting.  The  scene  we 
behold,  though  partially  illumined,  is  shaded  by  some  deep 
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clouds.  Wc  hear  sighs  and  groans,  look  upon  faded  forms 
and  weeping  eyes,  and  turn  from  the  spectacle  with  a  painful 
conviction  that  sorrow,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  the  heritage  of 
man.  Well,  be  it  so.  The  mystery  of  life  will  soon  be  disclosed, 
and  we  shall  then  see  the  intimate  connexion  that  subsists 
between  the  afflictions  of  this  world  and  the  higher  and  nobler 
interests  of  the  human  soul. 

About  five  years  since,  Currer  Bell,  and  her  two  sisters — for 
wc  doubt  not  that  Currer  is  a  lady,  though  she  docs  not  plainly 
say  so — after  a  long  separation  were  reunited  at  home.  They 
resided  in  a  remote  northern  district,  and  were  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  each  other  and  on  books  ‘  for  the  enjoyments  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  life.’  In  the  autumn  of  1845,  a  volume  of  poetry  in 
the  haiidwriting  of  one  of  the  sisters  was  accidentally  discovered, 
which,  being  approved,  Currer  Bell  informs  us,  ‘  My  younger 
sister  quietly  produced  some  of  her  own  compositions,  intimating 
that  since  Emily’s  had  given  me  pleasure,  I  might  like  to  look  at 
hers.  1  could  not  but  be  a  partial  judge,  yet  I  thought  tliat 
these  verses  too  had  a  sweet  sincere  pathos  of  their  own.’  ^\'hat 
followed  will  be  best  told  in  the  writer’s  own  words : — 

‘  Wc  had  very  early  cherished  the  dream  of  one  day  becoming 
authors.  This  dream,  never  relinquished  even  when  distance  divided 
and  absorbing  tasks  occupied  us,  now  suddenly  aequired  strength  and 
consistency  ;  it  took  the  character  of  a  resolve.  Wc  agreed  to  arrange 
a  small  selection  of  our  poems,  and,  if  j)ossiblc,  get  them  ])rintcd. 
Averse  to  personal  ])ublieity,  we  veiled  our  o^^Tl  names  under  those  of 
Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Ikdl ;  the  ambiguous  choice  being  dictated 
by  a  sort  of  conscientious  scruple  at  assuming  Christian  names  posi¬ 
tively  masculine,  while  wc  did  not  like  to  declare  ourselves  women, 
because — without  at  that  time  suspecting  that  our  mode  of  writing  and 
thinking  was  not  what  is  called  “  feminine  ” — wc  had  a  vague  impres¬ 
sion  that  authoresses  are  liable  to  be  looked  on  with  prejudice ;  we 
had  noticed  how  critics  sometimes  use  for  their  chastisement  the 
wea]>on  of  personality,  and  for  their  reward,  a  flattery,  which  is  not 
true  praise. 

‘  The  bringing  out  of  our  little  book  was  hard  work.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  neither  we  nor  our  poems  were  at  all  wanted ;  but  for  this 
wc  had  been  prepared  at  the  outset ;  though  inexperienced  ourselves, 
we  had  read  the  ex])ericnce  of  others.  The  great  puzzle  lay  in  the 
difficulty  of  getting  answers  of  any  kind  from  the  publishers  to  whom 
we  aj)plicd.  Being  greatly  harassed  by  this  obstacle,  I  ventured  to 
apply  to  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  word  of  advice ; 
they  may  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  but  I  have  not,  for  from 
them  1  received  a  brief  and  business-like,  but,  civil  and  sensible  reply, 
on  which  w  e  acted,  and  at  last  made  a  way. 

‘  Fhe  book  was  printed :  it  is  scarcely  knowm.  and  nil  of  it  that 
merits  to  be  known  are  the  poems  of  Ellis  Bell.  The  fixed  conviction 
1  held,  and  hold,  of  the  worth  of  these  poems,  has  not  indeed  receivcnl 
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the  confirmation  of  much  favourable  criticism ;  but  I  must  retain  it 
notwithstanding.* — P.  ix. 

This  is  perfectly  natural,  and  we  do  not  find  fault  with  it. 
Authors  profess  vast  deference  to  critics  and  the  public,  yet 
contrive  to  retain  a  good  opinion  of  their  own  productions, 
though  the  former  may  condemn,  and  the  latter  neglect,  them. 
The  ill-success  of  the  sisters  did  not  consequently  crush  hope. 
'I'heir  effort  to  succeed  had  aroused  fiiculties  of  which  they 
were  previously  unconscious,  and  the  mere  exercise  of  these 
faculties  ministered  delight  infinitely  superior  to  the  frivolous  and 
evanescent  enjoyments  of  the  gay.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  persevere,  and  each  set  vigorously  to  work  at  the  production 
of  a  prose  talc.  Ellis  Hell  wrote  ‘  Wuthcring  Heights,’  Acton 
Hell  ‘  Agnes  Grey,’  and  Currer  a  narrative,  the  title  of  which  is 
not  given.  These  manuscripts  were  offered  to  various  publishers, 
but  their  usual  fate  was  *  an  ignominious  and  abrupt  dismissal.’ 
Still  the  sisters  persevered,  and  the  issue  is  thus  narrated  : — 

‘At  last  “Wuthcring  Heights”  and  “  Agnes  Grey”  were  accepted 
on  terms  somewhat  impoverishing  to  the  two  authors ;  Currer  Bell’s 
hook  found  acceptance  nowhere,  nor  any  acknowledgment  of  merit,  so 
that  something  like  the  chill  of  despair  began  to  invade  his  heart.  As 
a  forlorn  hope,  he  tried  one  publishing  house  more — Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elder.  Ere  long,  in  a  much  shorter  space  than  that  on  which 
experience  had  taught  him  to  calculate — there  came  a  letter,  wdiich  he 
opened  in  the  dreary  expectation  of  finding  two  hard,hopeless  lines, inti¬ 
mating  that  Messrs.  Smith  and  hdder  were  not  disposed  to  publish  the 
MS.,  and,  instead,  he  took  out  of  the  envelope  a  letter  of  two  pages. 
He  read  it  trembling.  It  declined,  indeed,  to  publish  that  tale,  for 
business  reasons,  but  it  discussed  its  merits  and  demerits  so  courte¬ 
ously,  so  considerately,  in  a  spirit  so  rational,  with  a  discrimination  so 
enlightened,  that  this  very  refusal  cheered  the  author  better  than  a 
vulgarly-expressed  acceptance  would  have  done.  It  was  added,  that  a 
work  in  three  volumes  would  meet  with  careful  attention. 

‘  I  was  then  just  completing  “  Jane  Eyre,”  at  which  I  had  been 
working  while  the  one  volume  tale  was  plodding  its  weary  round  in 
London :  in  three  weeks  I  sent  it  off ;  friendly  and  skilful  hands  took 
it  in.  This  w'as  in  the  commencement  of  September,  1847  ;  it  came 
out  before  the  close  of  October  following,  while  “  Wuthering  Heights  ” 
and  “  Agnes  Grey,”  my  sisters*  works,  which  had  already  been  in  the 
press  for  months,  still  lingered  under  a  different  management.’ — Pp. 
10,11. 

‘  Jane  Eyre  ’  was  instantaneously  popular  ;  but  not  so  the 
productions  of  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
this.  The  fact  is  easily  solved.  A  single  perusal  of  the  three 
will  explain  the  mystery.  The  successful  w’ork  was  attractive  as 
well  as  talented,  while  ‘  Wuthering  Heights  ’ — wc  know  little  of 
‘  Agnes  Grey  ’ — is  one  of  the  most  repellent  books  we  ever  read. 

— VOL.  I.  g 
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With  all  its  talent — and  it  has  much — we  cannot  imagine  its 
being  read  through  from  any  fascination  in  the  tale  itself.  The 
powers  it  displays  are  not  only  premature,  but  are  misdirected. 
The  characters  sketched  are,  for  the  most  part,  dark  and  loath¬ 
some,  while  a  gloomy  and  sombre  air  rests  on  the  whole  scone, 
which  renders  it  anything  but  pleasing.  Ilut  to  our  narrative. 
‘Neither  Ellis  nor  Acton  allowed  herself, for  one  moment,  to  sink 
under  want  of  encouragement;  energy  nerved  the  one,  and 
endurance  upheld  the  other,  ihey  resolved  on  another  trial — 
Hope  and  the  sense  of  power  were  yet  strong  within  them.’  but 
a  fearful  change  was  at  hand.  Their  domestic  circle  was  obtruded 
on  by  one  whose  might  they  could  not  resist.  In  the  midst  of 
labour  their  strength  huled  them  : — 

‘  My  sister  Emily,’  says  Ciirrer  Bell,  ‘fiist  declined.  The  details 
of  her  illness  are  deep-branded  in  my  memory,  but  to  dwell  on  them, 
either  in  thought  or  narrative,  is  not  in  my  power.  Never  in  all  her 
life  had  she  lingered  over  any  task  that  lay  before  her,  and  she  did 
not  linger  now.  She  sank  rapidly.  She  made  haste  to  leave  us. 
Yet,  while  ])hysically  she  perished,  mentally,  she  grew  stronger  than 
we  had  yet  known.  Day  by  day,  when  I  saw  with  what  a  front  she 
met  suffering,  I  looked  on  her  with  an  anguish  of  wonder  and  love. 

I  have  seen  nothing  like  it ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  her 
parallel  in  anything.  Stronger  than  a  man,  simpler  than  a  child,  her 
nature  stood  alone.  The  awful  point  was,  that,  while  full  of  truth 
for  others,  on  herself  she  had  no  pity ;  the  spirit  was  inexorable  to 
the  flesh  ;  from  the  trembling  hand,  the  unnerved  limbs,  the  faded 
eyes,  the  same  serviee  was  exacted  as  they  had  rendered  in  health. 
To  stand  by  and  witness  this,  and  not  dare  to  remonstrate,  was  a  pain 
no  words  can  render. 

‘  Two  cruel  months  of  hope  and  fear  passed  painfully  by,  and  the 
day  came  at  last  wdien  the  terrors  and  pains  of  death  were  to  be 
undergone  by  this  treasure,  which  had  growui  dearer  and  dearer  to 
our  hearts  as  it  wasted  before  our  eyes.  Tow'ards  the  decline  of  that 
day,  we  had  nothing  of  Emily  but  her  mortal  remains  as  consumption 
left  them.  She  died  December  19,  1848. 

*  We  thought  this  enough  ;  but  w'e  were  utterly  and  presumptuously 
wrong.  She  was  not  buried  ere  Anne  fell  ill.  She  had  not  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  grave  a  fortnight,  before  we  received  distinct  intimation 
that  it  was  necessary’  to  prepare  our  minds  to  see  the  younger  sister  go 
after  the  elder.  Accordingly*,  she  followed  in  the  same  path  with 
slow’cr  step,  and  with  a  patience  that  equalled  the  other’s  fortitude.  I 
have  said  that  she  w  as  religious,  and  it  was  by  leaning  on  those  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines  in  which  she  firmly  believed,  that  she  found  sup|M)rt 
through  her  most  painful  journey.  I  witnessed  their  efficacy  in  her 
latest  hour  and  greatest  trial,  and  must  bear  my  testimony  to  the  calm 
triumph  with  which  they  brought  her  through.  She  died  May  28, 
1849. -Pp.  xiii-xv. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  sorrow’ ful  tale  unfolded  in  this  biographi- 
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cal  notice.  It  has  much  literary  interest,  but  to  us  it  is  yet  far 
more  interesting  in  the  picture  it  exhibits  of  domestic  harmony 
and  love,  broken  in  upon  and  shaded  by  the  presence  of 
‘  the  king  of  terrors.’  Such  scenes  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
though  it  rarely  happens  that  a  sisterhood  is  linked  by  such 
mental  sympathies  and  literary  engagements  as  distinguished 
Ellis,  Acton,  and  Ciirrer  Bell.  May  the  survivor  combine,  with 
her  intellectual  occupations,  the  faith  and  devotion  which  stand 
in  intimate  connexion  with  ‘joys  unspeakable  and  divine!’ 

Of*  Wuthering  Heights’  we  must  say  a  word  before  closing. 
Wc  have  already  indicated  our  opinion  ;  but  it  is  due  to  our 
readers  and  to  ourselves  that  we  should  state  somew'hat  more  fully 
the  grounds  of  our  judgment.  That  the  work  has  considerabli* 
merit  we  admit.  The  scenery  is  laid  in  the  North,  the  bleak, 
moorish,  wild,  character  of  which  is  admirably  preserved.  Ellis 
Bell  was  evidently  attached  to  her  native  hills.  She  was  at  home 
amongst  them  ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  vividness  and  graphic 
power  in  her  sketches  which  present  them  actually  before  us.  So 
far  wc  prefer  no  complaint,  but  the  case  is  dilferent  with  the 
dramatis  personae.  Such  a  company  we  never  saw  grouped 
before ;  and  we  hope  never  to  meet  with  its  like  again,  lleath- 
cliff  is  a  perfect  monster,  more  demon  than  human,  llindlcy 
Earnshaw  is  a  besotted  fool,  for  whom  we  scarce  feel  pity  ;  while 
his  son  Hareton  is  at  once  ignorant  and  brutish,  until,  as  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter,  he  takes  polish  in  the  last  scene  of  the  talc, 
and  retires  a  docile  and  apt  scholar.  The  two  Catherines, 
mother  and  daughter,  are  equally  exaggerations,  more  than 
questionable  in  some  parts  of  their  procedure,  and  absurdly  un¬ 
natural  in  the  leading  incidents  of  their  life.  Isabella  Linton  is 
one  of  the  silliest  and  most  credulous  girls  that  fancy  ever 
painted ;  and  the  enduring  affection  and  tenderness  of  her  brother 
Edgar  arc  so  exhibited  as  to  produce  the  impression  of  a  feeble 
rather  than  of  a  virtuous  character.  Of  the  minor  personages 
we  need  say  nothing,  save  that,  with  slight  exceptions,  they  arc 
in  keeping  with  their  superiors. 

As  the  characters  of  the  talc  are  unattractive,  so  the  chief 
incidents  are  sadly  w'anting  in  probability.  They  arc  devoid  of 
truthfulness,  arc  not  in  harmony  with  the  actual  world,  and  have, 
therefore,  but  little  more  power  to  move  our  sympathies  than  the 
romances  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  ghost  stories  which  made  our 
granddames  tremble. 
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Anr.  IX.— 1.  r  rophetic  Studies ;  o/*,  Lectures  on  the  Look  of  Daniel. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.l).  London  :  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.  1850. 

2.  No  Popery  !  A  Course  of  Eight  Sermons,  preached  at  the  Episcopal 

Jetcs'  Chapel,  Palestine-place,  BethnaUgrcen.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Cartwright,  M.A.  London :  Werthcim  and  Macintosh. 

1850. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Instituthms  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Religion  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Critical  and  Historical 
Illustrations.  By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  D.D.  Fifth 
PMition.  Eilited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  of  C’hrist church. 
London:  William  Kent  and  Co.  1851. 

i.  Letter  to  Cardinal  Wisnnan,  in  answer  to  his  *  Rnnarhs  on  Lady 
Morgan's  Statements  regarding  St.  Peter  s  Chair.'  By  Sidney 
Lady  Morgan.  London:  Charles  Westerton.  1851. 

5.  The  Heavenly  Supremacy ;  or,  the  Position  and  Duty,  at  the  present 

Crisis,  of  those  who  hold  that  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stratten.  London  :  J.  Snow. 

1851. 

6.  Village  Lectures  on  Popery.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.  London : 

Ward  and  Co.  1851. 

7.  Protestantism  for  1850.  A  Sermon  on  the  recent  Papal  Movement. 

Preached  in  Belgrave  Chapel,  Leeds,  on  Sunday  Evening,  Nov. 
10,  1850.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Conder.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  our  readers,  even  the  most  superficial, 
that  the  great  system  of  belief  and  w  orship  over  which  the  Pope 
of  Rome  presides,  is  an  actual  power  in  the  world.  This  pow  er 
is  the  boast  of  its  adherents,  and  the  dread  of  its  adversaries.  It 
has  grown  up  in  the  heart  of  civilized  Europe.  It  has  subordi¬ 
nated  to  itself,  at  one  time  or  other,  and  with  more  or  less 
appearance  of  ease,  the  great  forces  of  mankind,  whether  intel¬ 
lectual,  social,  or  political.  It  has  gained  the  reverence  and  the 
love  of  millions  in  nearly  every  land.  It  has  covered  the 
brightest  regions  of  Europe  with  its  trophies;  and  its  missionaries 
have^  follow  ed  man  in  all  his  w  an  derings.  Every  form  of  hu¬ 
manity  has  done  homage  to  this  system,  from  the  slave  to  the 
emperor,  from  the  lowest  criminal  to  the  most  ascetic  ‘saint.’ 
It  has  leagued  itself  w  ith  every  variety  of  government,  nourishing 
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amid  the  forced  tranquillity  of  absolute  monarchy,  the  feuds  of 
haughty  oligarchies,  the  jealousies  of  old  or  young  Republics, 
and  the  dignified  and  ever-growing  freedom  of  our  own  peculiar 
institutions.  In  all  seasons  of  national  vicissitude,  this  great 
power  has  appeared,  for  good  or  for  evil,  ruling  the  spirits  of 
men,  controlling ‘the  councils  of  governments,  moulding  the 
institutions  of  ages,  and  casting  the  light  of  its  splendour,  or 
spreading  the  clouds  of  its  adversity,  on  the  shifting  landscapes 
of  modern  history.  For  the  docile  it  has  traditionary  creeds  ; 
over  the  superstitious  it  wields  the  terrors  of  the  world  to  come. 
It  addresses  the  devout  in  the  accents  of  piety.  To  the  lover 
of  solitude,  or  the  heart-sick  victim  of  society,  it  opens  the 
asylum  of  retirement.  The  bold  are  summoned  to  hard  enter- 
prizc,  and  the  zealous  to  self-denying  toil.  The  scholar  is  enticed 
by  leisure,  libraries,  and  patrons  ;  the  artist,  by  the  rarest  means  of 
culture,  and  the  amplest  opportunities  of  employment ;  the  lover 
of  art,  by  the  blending  of  the  art  he  loves  with  the  services  of 
Him  whom  he  professes  to  adore  ;  the  orator,  by  the  picturesque 
variety  of  themes  for  eloquence,  and  by  the  priestly  authority 
with  which  he  denounces  the  sinner,  or  consoles  the  penitent ; 
the  poet,  by  the  grandeur  of  historical  associations,  the  breadth  of 
geographical  extent,  and  the  rich  colouring  and  moving  phan¬ 
tasms  with  which  the  past,  the  future,  the  earthly  and  the 
unseen,  are  mingled  in  the  vast  fields  of  imagination ;  the 
philanthropist,  by  the  sacred  ministries  through  which  his  bounty 
is  to  flow,  not  only  to  the  w  retched  sufferers  of  this  world,  but  to 
the  more  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  doleful  regions  which, 
according  to  his  creed,  are  peopled  by  innumerable  outcasts, 
depending  on  the  charity  of  the  faithful  for  deliverance  from 
woe,  and  admittance  to  the  fellowship  of  the  blessed ;  the  young, 
by  the  promise  of  gentle  guidance,  and  by  the  perpetual  presence 
of  a  revered  authority  ;  and  the  aged  and  the  dying,  by  symbols 
which  have  been  the  companions  of  a  chc(|uered  life,  and  by 
sympathies  which  are  believed  to  be  uttered  by  holiest  lips  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  sorrow. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  thus  remarkable  for  its  many- 
sidedness,  It  combines  within  itself  nearly  all  the  elements  of 
human  potency,  and  it  combines  these  with  so  much  skill  that  it  is 
as  impossible  to  define  the  limits  of  each,  or  to  separate  any  one 
clement  from  any  other,  as  it  w’ould  be  to  mark  the  boundaries, 
or  to  dissolve  the  union,  of  the  rivers  of  the  globe  in  the  great 
ocean.  And  this  wonderful  combination  of  several  agencies  is  all- 
pervadiny.  In  a  sense  which  is  easily  understood,  it  is  an  elastic 
circle  of  human  influences  wdiich  may  be  said  to  move  around 
the  papal  chair  as  its  axis ;  yet  the  real  power  lies  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  more  than  in  the  centre,  and  the  sustaining  pressure  is 
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from  without  rather  than  from  within:  unless  we  ought  to  compare 
it  to  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  matter,  where  every  atom  is 
acted  on  by  every  other  atom,  with  a  double  motion, — towards  a 
common  point,  and  from  it.  Not  only  is  the  power  of  ‘the 
church  ’  thus  distributed  in  the  actual  relations  of  the  members 
towards  each  other,  and  especially  towards  their  priests,  but  it 
is  believed  to  extend  beyond  the  grave  ;  it  is  thought,  felt,  or 
imagined,  to  comprehend  all  the  conditiojis  and  the  abodes  of 
the  human  family ;  the  sinners  on  earth  are  supposed  to  be  bene- 
fitted  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in  heaven ;  while  the  saints 
who  are  yet  in  the  body  are  expected  to  perform  similar  func¬ 
tions  of  Christian  love  on  behalf  of  their  brethren,  whose  imper¬ 
fect  sanctity  has  failed  to  secure  the  felicity  of  heaven,  though 
they  are  not  doomed  to  hell ;  and  in  these  functions  the  prayers 
and  alms  of  the  laity  have  their  appropriate  value,  as  well  as  the 
more  solemn  and  official  ministrations  of  the  priests. 

To  deny  this  power  of  Komanism,  would  be  to  evince  the 
most  stupid  ignorance.  Not  to  care  for  it  is  inexcusable  apathy. 
To  bow  before  it  is  unreasoning  superstition.  To  understand  it 
is  wisdom.  To  deal  with  it  wisely,  is  to  do  the  duty  of  a 
man.  To  oppose  it  successfully  requires  a  large  combination  of 
intelligence,  devotion,  and  firmness,  the  compactness  of  unbroken 
unity,  the  earnestness  of  the  most  elevated  faith,  and  energy 
which  comes  from  Clod  alone  in  answer  to  enlightened  prayer. 

Wc  propose,  in  the  present  brief  disquisition,  to  lay  bare  to  the 
eye  of  every  reader  the  real  element  of  this  power — its  heart’s 
core,  its  vital  principle,  its  essential  and  characterizing  spirit ; 
and,  having  laid  bare  this  element,  to  trace  its  development  and 
progressive  outworking  in  the  broad  light  of  history.  If  the 
analysis  which  brings  out  the  element  of  Romanism  should  ex¬ 
hibit  that  same  element  in  other  religious  organizations  which 
are  popularly’  regarded,  and  devoutly  cherished,  as  the  antago¬ 
nists  of  Romanism,  we  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  the  light  of  truth  to  bear  steadily  upon  them : 
not  seeking  to  offend,  yet  not  shrinking  from  our  testimony  as 
disciples  of  the  truth,  becciuse  of  the  alarm,  the  suspicion,  or  the 
animosity,  which  may  follow  the  seIf-applicatto?is  of  our  argument, 
be  they  where  they  may. 

'plat  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  Central  Force,  the  Living 
Spirit  of  Romanism,  is  the  suhstitation  of  the  human  for  the 
Dtnne  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  men.  The  simple  gospel  teaches 
us  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Instructor  of  mankind  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  relations  of  sinful  men  to  God.  The  same  gospel 
teaches  that  this  same  Jesus  is  the  ‘  one  mediator  between  Ciod 
and  man’ — ‘the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  ///<?’ — who  says  of 
himself  ‘  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
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whom  his  commissioned  messengers  bear  witness  in  the  most 
copious  variety  of  plain  assertions,  and  in  the  richest  drapery  of 
imaginative  illustrations,  that,  through  his  sacerdotal  sacrifice 
and  intercession,  and  in  no  other  way,  can  man,  the  sinner, 
worship  God.  The  entire  strain  of  evangelical  teaching  in  the 
original  documents  of  Christianity  goes  to  show  that  the  worship 
thus  presented  to  God,  in  the  name  of  His  Son,  is  spiritual  wor¬ 
ship — the  homage  of  man’s  spirit  to  his  gracious  Father,  under 
the  quickening  and  comforting  guidance  of  the  indw  elling  ‘Spirit 
of  life,’  and  producing  the  surrender  of  every  sentiment  and 
purpose  to  the  reverential  loving,  obedient,  and  constant  service 
of  the  ‘  Blessed  (iod.’  The  ministry  of  the  gospel,  in  all  its 
departments,  was  designed,  pre-eminently,  to  make  known  the 
great  facts  in  which  these  truths  arc  incorporated,  to  expound 
both  the  facts  and  the  principles  involved  in  them,  and,  by  all 
the  natural  arts  of  human  persuasion,  accompanied  with  faith  in 
the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  and  reliance  on  the  promise  of  his 
Spirit,  to  beseech  men  to  repent  and  believe,  and,  as  the  fruits  of 
their  penitence  and  faith,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  to  live  a  life  of  holy  fellowship  with  Christ.  'J'he 
teaching,  whether  oral  or  w  ritten,  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel  was  symbolized  by  significant  acts  of  personal  and  social 
worship,  and  the  simplest  modes  of  association  for  exemplifying 
the  gospel  and  spreading  it  abroad  were  provided  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  the  discipline  of  the  early  churches.  United  in 
the  same  faith,  and  in  equal  communion  with  their  unseen 
Lord^  these  churches  had  their  centre  above  the  skies  ;  their 


‘citizenship’  was  ‘in  heaven’;  their  Head  was  ‘at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Mtajesty  on  high  ’;  their  brotherhood  included  all  the 
blessed  w^ho  had  been  conducted  to  rest  by  the  same  leader  though 
in  the  feeble  light  of  earlier  dispensations,  and  all  ‘  that  should 
hereafter  believe  on  him  unto  life  eternal.’  This  is  the  Divine 


idea,  the  human  reality,  of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  a  body  of 
human  beings,  taught  by  men,  ruled  by  men,  and  in  many  ways 
helped  by  men,  whom  they  loved,  and  chose,  and  trusted  as  their 
teachers  and  guides,  according  to  the  revealed  will  of  their 
common  Master,  they  w’crc  exposed  to  danger  from  opposite 
extremes.  In  one  extreme  w^as  the  tendency  to  an  exaggerated 
individualism,  a  morbid  sentimentality,  a  neglect  of  order,  of 
regard  lor  the  body  of  believers  as  a  w  hole,  and  of  the  practical 
duties  tow’ards  the  Lord  and  towards  the  nations,  which  were 
binding  alike,  though  in  subordinate  degrees,  on  every  member 
of  the  spiritual  family  ;  in  the  other  extreme,  w  as  the  tendency 
to  exalt  the  official,  and  imperceptibly  to  place  the  servants  in 
the  blaster’s  room,  to  cover  the  unseen  with  the  veil  of  earthly 
adornments,  to  lose  the  sense  of  the  supreme  authority  and  sole 
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mccliatorship  of  Christ  in  the  deference  paid  to  human  teaching, 
and  in  the  reliance  felt  on  human  ministrations. 

We  arc  not  forgetful  of  the  evils  that  arose  at  the  beginning, 
and  that  have  been  perpetuated  or  revived  ever  since,  from  the 
former  of  these  tendencies,  in  schisms,  heresies,  enthusiasms, 
and  sectarian  extravagancies ;  but  our  concern,  in  this  place,  is 
with  the  opposite  extreme,  as  manifested  in  the  pith  and  power 
of  the  great  system  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  expound. 

The  pronencss  of  man  being  to  excess,  we  arc  not  surprised 
that  teachers  of  a  revealed  truth  should  be  tempted  to  graft 
upon  that  truth  their  own  opinions,  yielding  to  the  prejudices 
of  their  education  and  of  their  function,  and  claiming  for  the 
human  conception  of  the  Truth  the  authority  which  belongs  to 
the  truth  itself ;  neither  arc  we  surprised  that  the  officials  of  the 
churches  should  so  far  forget  the  proper  mmisiet'ial  character  as 
to  imagine  that  they  stood  nearer  to  God  than  their  fellow- 
worshippers,  and  to  liken  themselves,  or  permit  themselves  to 
be  likened  by  their  brethren,  to  those  priests  whom  they  had 
seen  at  heathen  altars,  or  in  the  Jew  ish  temple,  ofiering  sacrifice, 
and  interceding  on  behalf  of  the  common  people.  Ancient  indeed 
is  this  notion,  embodied  in  institutions,  of  a  human  mediation 
visibly  acting  with  God  for  man.  But  the  true  and  only  media¬ 
tion  betw  een  man  as  man,  and  God  as  God,  in  the  w  orship  w  hich 
the  holy  God  receives  from  sinning  man,  was  already  exhibited 
in  ‘The  Great  High  Priest’  of  the  human  race.  The  apostles 
trusted  HIM,  and  they  preached  him,  as  the  only  sacrificer,  the 
only  advocate ;  but  when  the  apostles  fell  asleep,  there  w'crc 
men  whose  coming  they  had  foretold,  who,  instead  of  preaching 
Christ,  assumed  his  office,  established  a  fearful  mimicry  of  his 
awful  work,  and  professedly  became  to  the  people  that  which 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  but  Jesus  Christ  to  be.  And  so  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day.  It  is  believed  by  many  millions  of  men  called 
Christians,  that  these  ministers  are  authoritative  teachers,  standing 
in  a  special  relation  to  God,  which  is  more  sacred  than  their 
own,  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  their  spiritual  successes, 
to  pronounce  absolution  of  their  sins,  to  offer  a  real  sacrifice  for 
those  sins,  to  administer  ‘  grace  ’  through  appointed  channels 
of  which  they  have  the  exclusive  charge,  and  to  transmit  these 
tremendous  pow  ers  from  hand  to  hand  by  the  mysteries  of  orders 
and  succession. 

Herein  lies  the  power  of  Romanism, — the  belief  of  the  people. 
Let  the  people  cease  to  believe  that  the  priests  have  their  power 
from  God,  and  in  that  moment  it  vanishes  as  spectres  of  the 
night  depart  at  break  of  day,  and  as  other  phantasies  of  ignorance 
melt  into  thin  air  and  nothingness  before  the  blaze  of  truth.  Our 
own  sympathies,  as  ‘  Eclectic'  reviewers,  arc  with  the  people,  of 
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En|?land  chiefly,  and  of  all  the  hinds  in  which  our  stout  and 
hearty  tongue  is  spoken ;  but  not  to  Englishmen  and  their 
descendants  only :  our  party  is  mankind.  It  is  a  serious  mission. 
W'e  feel  it  to  be  as  sublime  as  it  is  serious,  as  benevolent  as  it  is 
sublime,  as  mighty  as  it  is  benevolent,  and  as  sure  of  success  as 
truth  and  Providence  can  make  it.  In  the  Church  of  Christ, 
there  is  but  one  supremacy,  but  one  sacrifice,  but  one  priest ; 
and  he  who  believes  this  ancient,  apostolic.  Catholic,  unchange¬ 
able  tradition,  is  ‘  free  of  the  universe,’  calls  no  man  master  in 
religion,  and  spurns  away  from  him,  calmly  and  courteously,  yet 
with  bold  and  brave  determination,  any  man  that  would  stand 
between  him  and  his  Redeemer  in  the  solemnities  of  his  worship, 
and  in  the  communion  of  his  soul  with  God.  Rut  while  men 
are  so  ignorant,  so  timid,  so  slavish,  so  slow  of  heart  to  receive 
the  pure  and  entire  truth  of  the  gospel,  as  to  listen  to  human 
teachings  instead  of  the  divine,  and  to  prize  the  benediction  of 
a  fellow-sinner  instead  of  cleaving  to  the  I^ord  with  purpose  of 
heart,  Romanism  will  have  power,  and  there  is  no  combination 
of  human  forces  that  can  destroy  it. 

The  united  and  never-relaxing  assiduities  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  are  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  this  power.  With  this 
view  they  keep  the  written  revelation  of  Christ  from  the  people 
when  they  can,  and,  when  they  cannot,  they  translate  it  and 
interpret  it  to  servo  the  same  object :  not  that  we  mean  to  afHrm 
that  this  is  done  consciously  and  wittingly  in  every  case;  but  it  is 
the  system,  it  is  Romanism,  it  is  essential  to  its  life.  With  the 
same  view,  the  same  persons  are  ever  descanting  on  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  human  reason,  taking  up  exaggerated  pictures  of  the 
mischiefs  of  unbridled  inquiry  and  unfettered  action  in  religion, 
dreading  notliing  so  much  as  the  free  communion  of  each  man 
with  the  light  of  heaven  and  with  the  Son  of  God.  With  the 
same  view,  whether  confessedly  even  to  themselves  or  not,  the 
priests,  who  are  clothed  in  the  garb  of  humility,  are  ever  wind¬ 
ing  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  of  women  especially, 
rendering  themselves  and  their  ofKccs  necessary  to  mental  repose 
and  to  spiritual  satisfaction  in  a  w  orld  w’here  temptation  is  so 
rife,  and  where  transgressions,  alas  !  arc  so  easy  and  so  common, 
lo  uphold  the  priestly  powxr,  the  theory  of  sacraments — than 
which  nothing  could  be  invented  more  revolting  to  reason,  more 
opposed  to  Scripture,  or  more  degrading  to  humanity — is  not 
taught  merely,  but  daily  and  hourly  acted  out  so  as  to  be  made 
an  indispensable  part  of  human  life.  For  this,  the  silly  fiction 
of  purgatory — a  fiction  closely  intertw  ined  with  the  passions  and 
Weaknesses  of  our  nature — is  perpetually  wrought  into  the 
habitual  thinkings  of  men  who  dare  not  reason.  The  Holy  Icxt 
tortured  to  give  out  the  appearance  of  support  to  the  most 
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childish  superbtitioiis,  to  assumptions  the  most  arrogant,  and  to 
doctrines  the  most  pernicious.  There  is  not  a  dogma  peculiar  to 
‘  The  Holy  Roman  Church,’  or  a  rite,  or  a  formulary,  or  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  or  a  symbol,  or  an  embellishment,  which  does  not  centre  in 
this  grand  anti-Christian  delusion,  this  iniquitous  mystery  of 
the  Roman  Rriesthood. 

We  resume  our  notice  of  some  of  the  almost  innumerable 
publications  that  continue  to  pour  forth  on  this  absorbing  theme. 
Each  of  these  publications  has  local  claims,  and  does  good,  we 
doubt  not,  in  the  circles  where  the  writers  are  well-known.  We 
do  not  complain  that  they  are  too  numerous.  In  most  of  them 
we  have  a  healthy  spirit  of  Protestantism,  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  cherished,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  publications 
to  regulate  as  well  as  cherish. 

Dr.  Cumming’s  volume  is  distinguished  by  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics  with  his  previous  ‘  Prophetic  Studies.’  The  arrangement 
of  the  Discourses  is  highly  popular,  and  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  is  draw’ll  from  w’r iters  of  established  reputation,  and 
jiresentcd  in  a  lively  oratorical  style.  The  great  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  are  glowingly  exhibited,  and  many  practical  princi])lcs 
of  religion  arc  pressed  home  with  affectionate  faithfulness.  The 
lecture  on  ‘  The  Papacy’  (xvi.)  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  arguments  w  ith  which  long  practice  has  made  him 
familiar.  We  arc  glad  to  find  the  lecturer  insisting  so  plainly 
on  the  ever-momentous  truth  : — 

‘  We  are  strong,  not  by  possession  of  the  Bible  as  a  book,  but  by 
the  embodiment  of  the  Bible  as  a  living,  plastic,  regulating  faith.  It 
is  God's  truth  within  us,  not  God's  truth  without  us,  that  is  the  strength 
of  Christians,  the  safety  of  the  saints  of  God.  Show,  then,  to  the 
Church  of  Rome — show  to  the  w’orld  at  large,  that  we  have  a  suc¬ 
cession  that  never  fails — the  succession  of  the  sons  of  God :  that  we 
have  a  religion  which  is  ever  beautiful,  and  mighty  to  make  us  holy 
and  to  make  us  happy — a  religion  that  is  not  meat  nor  drink,  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

In  p.  259,  we  find  these  remarkable  w  ords  : — ‘  I  do  not  hehete 
that  the  Man  of  Sin  shall  (will)  rc-assert  his  ancient  political 
supremacy  in  this  land.^  How’  docs  Dr.  Gumming  understand 
the  recent  aggressions  of  ‘  the  Man  of  Sin  ?  ’  Do  they  re-assert 
political  autliority,  or  not  ?  The  w  hole  of  the  lecture  in  which 
these  words  occur  is  to  us  very  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The 
exposition  of  ‘  the  Ancient  of  Days  ’  strikes  us  as  harsh,  con¬ 
strained,  and  too  manifestly  adapted  to  views  w’hich  not  a  tew 
conceive  to  have  been  gathered  from  other  sources  than  the 
Scriptures.  M  e  are  sorry  to  observe  a  large  abundance  ot  the 
blemishes  in  style  which  usually  disfigure  Dr.  Cumming’s  pages 
—  hastiness,  superficiality,  straining  after  rhetorical  etfoit 
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flippant  nuxle  of  reiterating  in  prefaces,  and  cverywlicre  else, 
the  cardinal  truths  of  Christianity — a  dogmatical  and  one-sided 
dealing  with  difficult  questions,  which  our  judgment  seriously 
condemns  in  books  of  any  kind,  and  most  of  all  in  hooks 
entitled  ‘  Prophetic  Studies.^  More  ^  studies^  'would,  wc  think, 
inspire  the  author  with  greater  caution  in  reaching  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  greater  deliberation  in  committing  them  to  the  press. 
It  is  not  ahvays  a  good  thing  for  an  author’s  reputation  or 
usefulness  that  his  M’orks  should  he  in  great  demand.  The 
most  popular  writings  are  not  invariably  the  hest,  or  the  most 
likely  to  imbue  the  many  with  the  love  of  the  truth.  Popu¬ 
larity  sometimes  arises  from  circumstances  so  entirely  adventi¬ 
tious,  and  is  sustained  by  peculiar  means  so  assiduously  plied, 
as  to  lessen,  instead  of  increasing,  the  worth  of  his  instructions, 
even  when  they  arc  unquestionably  good.  We  purpose  to  go 
at  length  into  the  large  question  of  prophetical  interpretation 
at  a  future  time.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  which,  as  wc  ap¬ 
prehend,  has  so  frequently  been  handled  with  rashness,  preju¬ 
dice,  and  a  painful  oversight  of  the  laws  of  language  as  developed 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  principles  which  characterise  the 
(''hristian  dispensation. 

Lady  Morgan’s  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  most  spirited,  witty,  and 
truly  learned  brochures  of  the  day.  The  story  to  which  it  relates 
has  heen  repeated  by  most  of  the  liOndon  and  provincial  news¬ 
papers.  It  is,  in  brief,  that  the  supposed  ‘  chair  of  St.  Peter  ’ 
was  examined  hy  ‘  the  sacrilegious  curiosity’  of  the  French  when 
they  invaded  Rome. 

‘  They  actually  removed  its  superb  casket,  and  discovered  the  relic. 
Upon  its  mouldering  and  dusty  surface  were  traced  carvings  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  letters.  The  chair  was  quickly  brought  into 
a  better  light,  the  dust  and  cobwebs  removed,  and  the  inscription  (for 
an  inscription  it  was)  faithfully  copied.  The  writing  was  in  Arabic 
characters,  and  is  the  well-known  confession  of  the  Mahomedan  faith, 
“  The,  'P  fs  hut  one  (iod.  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet'^  It  is  supposed 
that  this  chair  had  been  among  the  spoils  of  the  crusaders,  offered  to 
the  Church  at  a  time  when  taste  for  antiquarian  lore  and  the  de¬ 
ciphering  of  inscriptions  was  not  yet  in  fashion.  This  story  has  been 
since  hushed  up,  and  the  chair  replaced,  none  but  the  profane  believe 
it,  and  none  but  the  audacious  repeat  it.  Yet  such  there  are  even  at 
Uonie.’ — Lady  Morgan  s  ‘  Italy"  J'ol.  II. 

Now',  Dr.  Wiseman  has  neter  seen  this  chair ^  yet  he  gives  an 
elaborate  description  of  it — in  (ieorge  Robins’s  style — and  brings 
forward  sundry  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  is  the  chair  given  hy 
Pudens,  the  (’hristian  senator,  to  Saint  Peter,  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  CMiurch  in  tliat  senator’s  house  !  Lady 
Morgan  significantly  hints,  and  wc  agrc(’  with  her  ladyship,  that 
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‘  a  more  compendious  course  would  be,  perhaps,  to  remove  the 
cover,  and  show  the  chair.’  It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Wiseman  was 
exceedingly  angry  with  this  heretical  lady  when  he  wrote  his 
‘  Kemarks and  we  do  not  envy  him  the  severe,  but  relined 
and  womanly,  castigation  with  which  she  has  replied  to  his  coarse 
and  ill-temt)€red  invective.  We  need  not  say  that  the  whole 
story  about  this  ‘  ricketty  ’  old  chair  is  a  most  paltry  piece  of 
business,  and  that,  in  our  sober  judgment,  it  does  record  against 
the  ‘  hierarchy  of  a  religion  professed  by  millions  of  Christians,’ 
w  hat  the  Cardinal  calls  ‘  a  w  eighty  charge  of  hypocrisy  and 
imposture.’ 

^Ir. Stratten’s  Discourse  on  the  ‘  Heavenly  Supremacy’  is  de¬ 
signed  to  show’ — that  the  central  place  or  seat  of  government  to 
the  Church  is  heaven  ;  that  the  law  of  this  government  is  the 
word  of  Christ ;  and  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
His  arguments  for  this  exclusiveness  of  the  heavenly  supremacy 
arc — 1.  The  fitness,  coherence,  and  beauty  of  the  few  and  simple 
terms  employed  to  describe  it ;  2.  The  divine  perfectness  of  the 
heavenly  Head ;  3.  The  responsibility  of  the  individual  con¬ 
science  to  Christ ;  4.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  towards  each  particular  member.  Each  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  is  ingeniously  and  ably  urged,  though  in  language  which, 
as  critics,  we  should  like  better  if  it  wxre  simpler  and  less  en¬ 
cumbered  w  ith  the  drapery  of  rhetoric.  The  English  ecclesias¬ 
tical  supremacy  is  declared  to  be  ‘  renounced  ’  by  the  monarch  so 
far  as  we  (Dissenters)  are  concerned.  Then  who  gives  the  church¬ 
wardens  power  to  distrain  our  goods  ?  Are  Dissenters  not 
amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  is  not  the 
last  appeal,  in  those  courts,  to  her  Majesty  in  Council  I  We 
cannot  but  accord  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Straiten, 
in  page  25  of  his  ‘  Discourse  :  ’  ‘  The  present  truth,  then,  the 
voice  of  which  should  be  heard  in  our  streets,  and  in  all  places 
of  concourse  is,  that  the  great  moral  remedy  for  the  dangers 
of  our  country,  and  the  only  remedy  w’hich,  in  the  long  run, 
can  be  effectual,  is'  to  aw’aken  every  man’s  conscience  to  the 
vigilant  exercise  of  the  functions  divinely  assigned  to  it.’  In 
page  31,  the  ‘  Martyrs  of  Papal  Koine’  are  apostrophised: 
thc^  Author  means,  w’e  surmise,  the  witnesses  for  the  truth 
against  Kome,  her  nctims,  not  her  martyrs.  In  the  Appendix, 
the  writer  refers  to  some  local  and  personal  matters.  He 
demands  a  ‘  legal  repression  of  the  hierarchy  created  by  the 
I’apal  bull  and  rests  his  demand,  especially  as  addressed  to 
Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  the  ground  that  religious  liberty 
is  staked  on  the  issue.  ^Ir.  Stratten  regards  the  prohibition  of 
the  (ardinals  ‘red  stockings’  with  more  seriousness  than  wc 
should  have  advised,  ‘  If  the  (’ardinal  succeed  in  parading  his 
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ml  stockings  over  the  Protestant  soil’  (Protestant  soil!)  ‘of 
England,  he  becomes  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  will  command 
hero  worship.  If  he  cannot  tread  the  soil  of  England  without 
putting  the  offence  from  his  feet,  or  if  he  have  to  walk  back  in 
them  to  Home  ’  (Cardinals  ride,  we  believe),  ‘  they  become  the 
symbols  of  his  disgrace,  and  show  the  colour  of  his  shame.’ — There 
is  no  other  political  suggestion  in  the  pamphlet.  A\"e  scarcely 
think  that  the  prohibition  of  ‘  red  stockings,’  or  the  declaration 
(from  Dissenters,  too  !)  that  ‘  the  soil’  of  England  is  Protestant, 
or  the  banishment  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  w  ould  do  much  towards 
keeping  ‘  the  citadel  of  (our)  country’s  power  and  glory  free 
from  the  curse  of  a  Romish  hierarchy,  and  so  make  it  the 
vantage-ground  from  which,  w  isely  and  seasonably,  to  conduct 
such  operations  as  the  general  cause  of  scriptural  religion 
may  require.’  With  the  end  which  the  propounders  of  such 
measures  have  in  view,  we  sympathize  as  heartily  as  they  can 
desire ;  but,  as  to  the  means,  we  ask,  first  of  all,  are  w’e  tem¬ 
porising  because,  in  common  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
Ihitish  community,  we  doubt,  even  while  we  abominate,  the 
Papal  hierarchy,  whether  it  be  a  case  for  legal  enactment 
and,  secondly,  whether  we  are  not  honouring  our  Protestantism, 
by  guarding  against  every  approach  to  the  use  of  that  order 
of  agency  in  its  support,  which  has  already  done  more 
than  the  aggressions  of  Popery  to  confine  its  sphere,  and  to 
impede  its  progress  in  the  European  nations  ?  We  appeal  to 
the  history  of  all  the  Protestant  establishments  in  Europe.  It 
is  because  we  yield  to  none  in  all  that  is  meant  by  Protes¬ 
tantism,  that  we  wull  not  lend  ourselves  to  any  legislation  wdiich 
claims  ‘  the  soil  ’  of  England  for  any  religious  party.  We  should 
greatly  rejoice  to  sec  a  law  so  large  and  free  in  its  principles  as 
to  forbid  the  ecclesiastics  of  Rome,  or  any  other  ecclesiastics,  claim¬ 
ing,  as  such,  territorial  dignity  in  England,  by  virtue  of  their  office 
in  the  hierarchy.  We  hope  that  the  civil  law  of  this  ancient 
realm  will  ever  protect  our  free  citizens  from  the  canon  law 
of  Rome.  W'c  address  the  English  people,  whether  Roman 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  and  w’e  invite  them  to  help  us  in  pro¬ 
pagating  the  undying  principles  of  evangelical  truth  and  righte¬ 
ousness,  well  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  these  principles,  deeply 
rooted  in  men’s  minds,  are  sure  to  overturn  all  the  priesthoods 
w’hich  have  deceived  and  enslaved  the  nations,  and  thus  destroy 
effectually  and  for  ever  one  of  the  most  deadly  curses  that  sin 
has  brought  upon  our  race. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  well  known  and  much  loved  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  in  various  parts  of  the  w’orld,  as  a  devoted  missionary,  and 
as  the  secretary  and  historian  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
In  these  lectures  he  has  judiciously  availed  himself  of  his  exten- 
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sive  reading,  and  of  his  personal  observation  in  many  lands, 
including  Italy  and  Rome.  Having  delivered  them  to  a  village 
congregation  in  Hertfordshire,  we  think  he  has  done  wisely  to 
commit  them  to  the  ])ress.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  simple 
and  explanatory  character ;  and  they  seem  to  ns  to  be  more 
suitable  to  the  mass  of  readers  who  need  to  be  taught  what 
Popery  is,  and  by  what  arguments  it  can  be  coiifnted,  than  any 
of  the  countless  publications  with  which  the  press  is  now 
teeming.  We  honestly  commend  them  to  readers  of  every  grade. 

The  drift  of  Mr.  Condcr’s  able  and  spirited  discourse  is  to 
show  that  ‘  the  germs  and  elements  of  all  that  marks  the  Romish 
Church’  are  *  within  a  so-called  Protestant  communitv  that  the 
real  ground  for  apprehension  lies  not  in  the  advances  of  Rome 
towards  us  so  much  as  in  that  tendency  towards  Rome  which  is 

»  V 

in  the  midst  of  us.  Mr.  Conder  has  gone  very  much  into  the 
core  of  the  great  question.  Speaking  of  the  English  Church, 
he  says,  with  much  simplicity  and  force ; — 

‘  Against  what,  then,  docs  it  chiefly  object?  Will  it  not  be  true  to 
reply — Against  details,  and  not  against  principles  ;  against  particular 
forms  and  practices,  and  not  against  the  root  from  which  they  spring  ? 
It  has  no  objection  to  a  temporal  Head  of  the  Church ;  hut  it  has  an 
objection  to  a  Pope  as  Head  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  condemn  the 
appointment  of  priests,  but  objects  to  the  mode  of  their  appointment 
and  the  functions  they  are  to  perform.  It  does  not  object  to  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  have  no  spiritual  origin,  hut  to  w’hat  those  rites  and 
ceremonies  shall  he.  It  says  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  a  visible, 
secular  thing :  i.  e.,  may  be  joined  with,  aided  and  protected  by,  secular 
power  and  honour — even  by  jails  and  policemen,  and  laws  of  laymen ; 
but  its  quarrel  is  with  the  form  which  this  kingdom  shall  assume,  and 
the  character  of  its  connexion  with  secular  power.  It  protests  against 
details,  and  not  against  principles.  It  will  not  have  images,  and  real 
presence,  and  extreme  unction,  and  purgatory,  and  cardinals,  and  a 
pope,  and  confessionals  ;  but  it  will  keep  holy  orders,  and  priestly 
absolution,  and  baptismal  regeneration,  and  a  sovereign  head,  and  a 
hierarchy,  with  exclusive  right  to  the  Christian  service.  In  form  and 
practice,  then,  it  is  in  opposition,  in  principle,  it  is  at  o/?c,  w’ith  what  it 
opposes.’ 

M  e  are  glad  to  w’cleome  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  the  late 
Hr.  Joseph  1:  Ictcher’s  *  Lectures  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.’ 
rhey  excited  much  attention  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication 
in  1817,  and  numerous  proofs  of  their  general  acceptance  and 
great  usefulness  are  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher  in  the  preface  to  this 
edition.  Ihcre  is  that  pervading  dignity  of  thought  and  diction 
>^hich  characterised  all  the  writer’s  productions  ;  the  tone  is 

tlcvout,  and  spiritual  ;  the  arguments  are 
skilfully  ordered,  and  clearly  expressed  ;  wdiilc  there  is  a  healthy 
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pulse  of  toleration  not  always  found  in  controversies  with  Homan 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Cartwright’s  *  No  Popery  ’  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  sort  of 
protesting  which  the  late  Papal  aggression  has  provoked  in  most 
of  the  Episcopalian  pulpits.  It  is  not  characterised  by  much 
strength  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  the  tame  common-places  of  such 
compositions  are  the  best  things  that  the  lecturers  could  produce, 
or  their  auditors  receive — a  very  feeble  barrier  indeed  against 
either  Popery  from  without  or  Puseyism  from  within. 


Trirf  i'ntirri 


Additional  Annotations^  Critical^  Philological^  and  Explanatory^  on  the 
New  Testament ;  being  a  Supplementary  J  'olume  to  the  (rreek  Testa¬ 
ment  with  English  Notes,  in  two  volumes.  Py  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Rloom- 
ficld,  D.D.  8vo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1850. 

Dr.  Bloomfield  has,  in  this  volume,  fulfilled  the  promise  made  eleven 
years  since,  of  completing  a  body  of  critical,  philological,  and  exegeti- 
cal  notes  on  the  New  Testament.  He  refers,  in  his  preface,  to  the  colla¬ 
tion  of  numerous  MSS.,  before  ‘either  wholly  unknown,  or  but  little 
known,  and  only  partially  examined,’  and  critical  editions  of  no  ordinary 
scale,  and  of  no  little  pretension  (as  those  of  Lachmann  and  Tischen- 
dorf),  and  states  that  he  has  again  revised  the  whole  of  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  result  of  this  revision  is,  in  general,  that 
he  differs  almost  in  toto  from  Lachmann,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
Tischendorf. 

The  philological  and  exegetical  notes  will  be  appreciated  by  biblical 
students,  especially  by  ministers  of  the  gospel.  In  several  instances 
they  are  brief  dissertations  rather  than  passing  notes.  The  additional 
matter  in  the  present  volume  exhibits  very  great  attention  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  the  Acts  ;  while  the  whole  text  of  the  Apo¬ 
calypse  has  been  completely  revised — a  work  indispensable  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  a  book  for  which  so  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  interpretation.  We  congratulate  the  venerable  author  on  the 
completion  of  his  sacred  engagement,  and  most  heartily  sympa¬ 
thize  in  the  prayer  that  ‘  his  various  labours  in  the  service  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  carried  on  for  a  period  of  far  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
may  be  blessed  to  the  right  understanding  of  those  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  alone — as  the  only  source  of  pure  religious  knowledge,  the 
only  ground  of  faith,  and  rule  of  duty — able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.’  In  the  great  strug- 
glc  which  has  begun  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  every  intelligent 
Protestant,  we  need  scarcely  say  no  man  is  so  well  equipped  as  he  who 
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is  ‘  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  ;  ’  and  we  do  not  know’  of  a  more  safe 
and  useful  compendium  of  well-sifted  interpretations  than  the  New 
Testament  here  published.  No  reader  expects  us  to  endorse  every 
explanation.  We  speak  in  general  terms,  and  with  a  marked  reference 
to  the  studied  accuracy  which  is  so  unspeakably  valuable  in  a  work  of 
this  description. 


Lyrics  of  the  Heart :  with  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Wiih 

Forty-one  Engravings  on  Steel.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume,  and  will  prove  an  acceptable  present  to  a 
large  class.  It  is  fitted  alike  for  the  drawing-room  and  the  library.  In 
the  one  case,  it  will  be  admired  for  its  tasteful  exterior,  graceful  verses, 
and  rich  embellishments ;  while  in  the  other  it  will  be  prized  for  the 
deeper  sympathies  it  indicates  wdth  what  is  tender  and  beautiful.  Mr. 
Watts’s  name  has  been  before  the  public  too  long,  and  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  poetry  are  too  well  known,  to  require  either  introduction  or 
comment  from  us.  He  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  editing  some  of 
the  most  popular  of  our  Annuals.  His  services  to  illustrated  literature 
have  been  conspicuous.  Few  men  have  done  more  in  this  direction,  or 
possess  higher  claims  on  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  artists.  That 
such  a  man  should  have  been  aided,  in  the  production  of  a  beautifully- 
illustrated  edition  of  his  own  poems,  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  he  had  served,  is  alike  honorable  to  all 
parties.  Their  joint  production  is  now  before  us,  and  we  receive  it  as 
a  graceful  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  poet.  ‘  It  is  not  improbable,* 
says  Mr.  Watts,  with  genuine  modesty,  ‘  that  I  may  have  rendered  my¬ 
self  liable  to  an  imputation  which  I  do  not  deserve,  for  having  embel¬ 
lished,  in  an  expensive  manner,  a  scries  of  trifles  of  so  little  real 
importance.  My  explanation  is  a  very  simple  one.  For  upwards 
of  fourteen  years  I  was  intimately  associated  with  many  of  our 
most  eminent  artists  in  the  production  of  a  scries  of  illustrated  works, 
and  the  agreeable  nature  of  that  intercourse  led  to  a  desire  on  my  part 
to  connect  myself  w  ith  them  in  some  volume  which  should  be  composed 
wholly  of  my  own  writings.  Hence  the  decorative  form  which  these 
pages  have  assumed.’ 

Mr. Watts’s  poetry  is  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  for  the  most  part  is 
conversant,  as  the  motto  on  his  title-page  indicates,  with 

*  Familiar  matter  of  to-day ; 

Some  natural  sorrow’,  loss,  or  pain, 

Tliat  hath  been,  and  may  be  again.* 

It  partakes  occasionally  of  a  sickly  sentimentalism — a  fault  almost 
universal  amongst  the  poets  of  our  Annuals.  In  his  more  healthful 
moods,  however,  this  fault  is  avoided,  and  a  cheerful,  hopeful  tone  is 
aasumed.  Many  of  the  pieces  reprinted  here  are  great  favorites  with 
the  public,  and  some  of  them  we  can  never  read  without  admiration 
and  pl^urc.  ‘  Ten  Years  Ago  *;  ‘  He  never  said  he  loved  me  ‘  My 
own  i  iieside  and  ‘  The  Death  of  the  First-born  *;  are  of  this  number. 
There  is  no  pretension  in  Mr. Watts’s  poetry  to  subtility  of  intellect,  or 
to  tliosc  rnarvellous  creations  in  which  the  genius  of  Shakcsporc  and 
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Milton  delight.  The  flow  of  his  verse  is  soft  and  musical,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  it  generally  makes  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  pleasure 
than  of  admiration. 

The  Illustrations — forty-one  in  number — are  happily  conceived,  and 
their  execution  does  great  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  engraver.  They  bear 
the  names  of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  artists  ;  and  though  we 
might,  in  a  few  cases,  make  exceptions,  the  doing  so  would  be  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  our  feelings,  and  our  readers  would  scarcely  receive  the  impression 
we  are  desirous  of  conveying.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn — what  the 
volume  richly  merits — that  it  finds  much  favor  with  the  public. 


Ths  ChronohujitHtl  Xew  Testament,  in  which  the  Text  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is  newly  divided  into  Paragraphs  and  Sections,  with  the  dates 
and  places  of  transactions  markiA,  the  Marginal  Renderings  of  the 
Translations,  many  Parallel  Illustrative  Passages  printed  at  length. 
Brief  Introductions  to  each  Book,  and  a  Running  Analysis  of  the 
Epistles.  London:  li.  li.  Blackader;  S.  Hagster  and  Sons.  1851. 

We  cheerfully  recommend  this  remarkably  beautiful  and  useful  edition 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  been  carefully  prepared,  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  biblical  scholars.  As  the  editor  projects  an 
edition  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  same  plan,  we  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  satisfaction  with  this  fruit  of  his  labours, 
and  our  hope  that  he  will  be  encouraged  by  readers  of  the  Liblo 
generally,  and  especially  by  students  of  theology  and  Christian  ministers, 
to  persevere.  By  an  arrangement  which  we  believe  has  been  suggested 
by  former  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  reader  is  perpetually 
reminded  of  his  personal  interest  in  what  he  reads,  and  aided  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  truth  to  his  owm  spiritual  state.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that,  in  order  to  a  large  circulation,  the  price  of  the 
volume  has  been  reduced  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 


Bertha.  A  Romance  of  the  Dark  Ayes.  By  William  Bernard 
M'Cabe,  Author  of  ‘  A  Catholic  History  of  England.*  Three  Vols. 
12mo.  London  :  T.  C.  Newby. 

Widely  as  we  differ  from  Mr.  M‘Cabe  on  the  principles  of  historic 
evidence,  we  readily  do  justice  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  has 
drawn  forth,  from  musty  tomes,  the  records  of  monks  and  other  Papal 
chroniclers.  Of  his  history  we  have  formerly  spoken  freely.  It 
may  be  advantageously  consulted  in  connexion  with  the  labors  of 
Mackintosh,  Hallam,  and  others,  but  is  wanting  in  those  qualities 
which  would  render  it  a  safe  and  intelligent  guide  to  the  youthful 
student.  The  present  work,  which  claims  a  lighter  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  character,  is  open  to  the  same  exception.  As  a  work  of  art 
it  is  deficient  in  an  exhibition  of  the  minor  or  secondary  qualities 
of  the  parties  described,  some  of  its  conversations  are  sadly  wanting 
in  sprightliness  and  force,  and  a  few  of  the  scenes  described  arc 
simply  ridiculous.  The  general  manners  of  the  times,  however, 
«re  accurately  drawn.  Light  is  thrown  over  an  obscure  page  of 
VOL.  I. — N.  s.  K 
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Kuropean  history,  and  many  of  the  characters  sketched,  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  and  obtain  much  of  the  reader’s  sympathy.  The  beautiful 
Beatrice,  the  pilgrim,  her  noble  grandfather,  Grctchen,  the  Saxon 
maid,  the  two  Dedis,  father  and  son,  and  Bernhard,  the  forester  of 
Aschaffenburgh,  are  amongst  this  number.  The  appearance  of  the 
elder  Dedi  before  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  as  the  advocate  and 
defender  of  Otho  of  Bavaria,  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  work. 
It  is  conceived  and  executed  in  the  author's  best  style.  The  heroism 
of  the  Saxons  in  resisting  the  sanguinary  despotism  of  Henry  is  also 
portrayed  with  admirable  effect,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  character  of 
individuals  and  the  general  complexion  of  the  national  struggle.  The 
radical  defect  of  the  tale  is  the  false  light  in  which  it  exhibits  the 
leading  personages  of  the  day.  This  wdll  be  instantly  understood  when 
we  say  that  it  is  written  in  the  blind  and  undiscriminating  spirit 
of  the  Guelphs  of  the  middle  age.  We  are  no  admirers  of  Henry 
IV.  of  Germany,  nor  do  we  wholly  reprobate  the  memory  of  his 
great  antagonist,  Hildebrand.  Neither,  however,  was  what  Mr. 
M'Cabe  sketches.  Henry  was  not  a  perfect  monster;  nor  was 
Hildebrand  a  faultless  and  heroic  saint.  We  admit  the  fearful 
vices  of  the  former ;  but  there  were  some  redeeming  points  in  his 
character,  and  the  force  that  was  early  put  on  his  person — of  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  the  jrrime  agent — and  the  methods 
employed  to  corrupt  and  enfeeble  his  boyhood  ought,  in  all  fairness, 
to  have  been  considered  in  the  sketch  drawn  by  our  author.  This, 
how’ever,  is  not  the  case,  and  the  natural  consequence  follows — an 
untruthful  and  erring  portraiture  of  a  man,  whose  vices  constituted 
the  strength  of  his  opponent.  Henry  was  naturally  brave  and  generous, 
and  but  for  the  Archbishop  Anno  and  his  associates,  might  have 
been  a  temperate  man  and  a  righteous  sovereign.  Unhappily,  he 
proved  far  otherwise;  but  there  is  a  manifest  violation  of  justice  in 
canonizing  Anno,  as  the  Papal  church  has  done,  and  anathematizing 
Henry.  We  regret  to  find  that  a  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  so  unscrupulously  adopt  the  distorted  views  and  false  judgments 
of  the  dark  ages. 


The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  No.  XHI.  January,  1851.  Edited 
by  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

In  this  number,  Dr.  Kitto  commences  the  seventh  volume  of  his 
Journal.  The  contents  are  varied  and  interesting,  embracing  Disser¬ 
tations  on  Nineveh ;  the  Jansenists  and  their  llemnant  in  Holland ; 
the  Septuagint ;  the  Theory  of  Human  Progression  ;  Letter  and  Spirit 
in  the  Old  Testament;  John  Calvin;  First  Lessons  in  Biblical 
Criticism;  on  the  Interpretation  of  1  Cor.  vii.  25 — 10;  our  Lords 
Discourses  and  Sayings  ;  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament ;  together 
with  sundry  matters  of  Correspondence  ;  Biblical  Intelligence ;  and 
Quarterly  List  of  English  and  Foreign  Works  in  Sacred  Literature. 

e  are  glad  to  find  it  announced  that  the  learned  Editor  has  received 
a  grant  of  £100  a-year  from  her  Majesty’s  Civil  List,  on  account  of 
his  useful  and  meritorious  literary  works. 


The  Cougteyatiouid  Year- Book  for  1850;  with  an  Almanack  for  1851. 

8 VO.  Pp.  211.  Loiulon  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

This  is  a  marvellously  cheap  publication,  and  ought  to  have  a  pro- 
j)ortionably  large  circulation.  Nothing  short  ot  a  sale  of  many 
thousands  can  reimburse  tlie  expense  of  its  production,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  find  that  the  Congregationalists  of  the  kingdom  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  alive  to  their  own  interests  to  secure  such  a  sale.  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  volume  has  been  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  we 
attach  great  value  to  its  contents.  In  addition  to  an  Almanack  for 
the  current  year,  it  contains  : — ‘  The  Proceedings  of  the  ('ongregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales — Selections  from  the  published  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  (k)ngrcgational  Hoard,  and  of  other  Associations  of 
Independents — Lists  of  recognised  Ministers  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  the  Colleges  in  which  they  were  educated  ;  and  of  Churches  in 
the  Denomination  within  the  same  bounds,  with  their  Pastors — Lists 
of  Ordinations  and  Settlements  within  the  year,  and  also  of  openings  of 
Chapels  newly  built,  or  after  material  enlargements — Notices  of  the 
Deaths  of  Pastors,  or  brethren  otherwise  eminent,  within  the  year, 
with  Brief  Biographical  Minutes — Lists  of  Publications  during  the 
year,  by  Members  of  the  (Congregational  Body — Accounts  of  the 
Colleges,  Missions,  Schools,  and  other  Institutions  of  the  Independents 
in  England  and  Wales — Notices  of  the  Congregational  interest  in 
other  parts  of  the  World.’  The  value  of  such  a  collection  of  statistics 
can  be  duly  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  engaged  in  historical 
compositions.  Wo  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  find  all  other  religious  bodies  supplying  equally  full  and 
accurate  information. 

Chronology  of  Prophecy^  tracing  the  Courses  of  Divine  Providence  from 
the  Flood  to  the  End  of  'Time,  in  the  light  os  well  of  National  Annals 
as  of  Scriptural  Predictions.  By  .\dam  Thom.  London:  Long¬ 
man  and  (I’o. 

Mr.  T  HOM  has  a  fixed  idea  on  the  subject  of  Chronology  of  a 
rather  extraordinary  kind.  He  holds  that  the  j)eriod8  occurring  in 
several  prophecies,  such  as  1,290  years,  l,2fi0  years,  1591  years  (the  hour, 
day,  month,  and  year  of  the  sixth  trumpet)  are  found  to  be  of  perpetual 
recurrence  in  the  chain  of  Divine  Providence.  They  are  not  merely 
the  measures  of  the  duration  of  the  events  with  which  they  stand 
connected  in  the  prophecies ;  they  are  also  the  measures  of  the 
periods  of  all  the  greatest  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in 
conformity  w'ith  which  the  whole  of  chronology  may  be  marshalled  off 
into  regular  periods.  But  the  author  finding  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
get  all  the  events  of  the  w’orld’s  history  at  the  right  distances  from 
each  other,  tortures  these  unfortunate  numbers  in  all  sorts  of  ways; 
mercilessly  cuts  them  up  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths ;  throws  aside 
remainders  without  compunction ;  draw  s  them  out  a  year  or  two  where 
it  is  necessary,  and,  in  a  word,  resorts  to  all  the  shifts  which  honest 
men  bent  on  twisting  one  or  two  coincidences  into  a  grand  universal 
law’  must  adopt.  We  may  give  a  part  of  one  of  Mr.  Thom’s  tabular 
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sunimarles,  taken  at  random,  as  an  illustration  of  his  conjuror’i 
style  of  tossinj?  about  numbers. 

\Vc  must  just  explain  that  the  object  is  to  show  that  391  years  (the 
duration  of  the  sixth  trumpet)  is  a  constantly-recurring  period.  At 
the  very  outset  the  author  stumbles.  He  seeks  for  a  number  con¬ 
tained  in  391  sufficiently  small  to  allow  of  several  instances  of  its 
recurrence  to  be  found,  and  for  this  purpose  he  divides  391  into  twenty- 
nine  thirteens  and  one  fourteen  !  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  find  events 
which  have  happened  at  distances  of  13  years  from  each  other,  all  of 
which  he  sets  down  as  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  the  period  of  391 
years,  thinking  it  quite  unnecessary  to  notice  that  13  is  not  a  division 
of  891  at  all : — 

A.D.  A  D 

MobAtsm'dan  Invasion  of  Sp.ia  710  -r  (lx  13)  =  749  Acoe?»ion  of  AhSaaside^. 


Acceaaion  of  AbbuMide* .  749  -f  (23  X  H  +  14)  =  10S2  Passage  of  KuphrateH  by  Turk*. 

Paaaafe  uf  Euphrate«  .  1062  4-  13  =  1075  Cai-ture  ot  Jt-ru<a1«'ni. 

Capture  of  Jtrui*alfin  .  1075  -t-  (13  X  11  f  14)  =  125S  Ovcribrow  ot  Cttliphatr  ol  Btgdad 


And  SO  he  runs  on,  taking  one  thirteen  or  twenty-five  thirteens  wherever 
it  suits,  and  throwing  in  a  fourteen  here  and  there ;  and  then,  having 
thus  arbitrarily  treated  his  materials,  brings  out  and  holds  up.  conjuror- 
like,  the  wonderful  results.  But  the  above  fragment  of  a  table 
is  one  of  the  most  sober  in  the  volume.  In  one  table,  having  430  for 
its  key  number,  we  find  the  half  of  430  set  down  three  times ;  once  as 
215,  once  as  214,  once  as  216  ;  a  sixth  of  430  as  71  !  two-thirds  as 
286  ;  one-third  as  144!  one  (430)  as  427,  428,  430,  431  ;  a  quarter  as 
108,  107  ;  two  and  a  half  as  1,074.  And  these  are  absolutely  all  the 
dates  in  that  table. 

We  wonder  if  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Thom  that  in  a  world  with 
800,000,000  of  men  on  it,  it  is  possible  that  on  whatever  year  of  its 
existence  he  pitched,  he  might  find  that  something  had  been  done — 
w’orthy  of  going  into  history. 


•  The  Illustrated  Year  Book.  Second  Series. 

The  Wonders^  Events^  and  Discoveries  of  1850.  Edited  by  John  Timbs. 
London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 

The  success  of  the  ‘  Illustrated  Year  Book  ’  for  1850  has  naturally  led 
to  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  the  character  and  claims  of  which 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  its  predecessor.  The  volume  eschews 
politics,  and  is  altogether  of  an  informing  and  entertaining  character. 
The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  nature. 
These  are  ‘  The  Hippopotamus  in  England,’  *  Ocean  Steamers,’  ‘  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts's  Church,’  *  The  “  Koh-I-Noor,”  or  Mountain  of  Light, 

‘  Tornado  in  the  Bahamas,’  ‘  The  Submarine  Electric  Telegraph,’  ‘  The 
Nepaulese  Embassy,’  ‘  Paronomania,’  ‘  Colossal  Statue  of  Bavaria,’  ‘  A 
Algeria,’  ‘  Journey  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,’  *  Ihe 
British  Museum,’  and  ‘The  Exhibition  of  1851.’  Such  a  volume 
supplies  much  interesting  reading,  and  may  be  taken  up  with  advan¬ 
tage  at  any  leisure  half-hour.  We  counsel  the  editor,  however,  to  be 
somewhat  more  careful  in  selecting  his  topics  for  future  volumes, 
ith  every  disposition  to  do  justice  to  his  labors,  we  cannot  see  on 
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what  principle  the  erection  of  a  church,  a  lion-hunt  in  Aljjjeria,  or  the 
two  panoramas  described,  are  classed  under  ‘  The  Wonders,  Events, 
and  Discoveries  of  18.50.’ 


The  Year-Book  of  the  Count n/.  By  William  Ilowitt.  .  London  : 

Colburn. 

As  the  title  imports,  this  new  volume  of  an  old  friend  is  a  sort  of 
calendar  of  country  life,  divided  into  monthly  sections,  each  of  which 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  aspects  of  nature  at  that  particular  season. 
These  sketches  are  conceived  in  the  purest,  sweetest  tone,  and  come  to 
us  pent-up  town-folk  with  a  strangely-blended  pain  and  pleasure,  like 
the  fragrance  of  fresh  tlowers  in  crowded  streets.  They  comprise  some 
of  the  most  genial  prose  j)icturcs  of  our  English  country  life  that  we 
have, — revealing  in  every  line  a  loving  student  of  Nature’s  varying 
aspects,  a  true  and  gentle  poet  spirit.  That  is  the  William  Howitt  whom 
we  knew  long  ago,  and  always  rejoice  to  hear.  But  there  is  another 
and  darker  spirit  dwelling  in  him — a  political  demon — who  breaks 
out  every  now  and  then  with  an  effort,  as  if  a  dove  were  to  start  up  a 
dragon,  or  Goldsmith  were  to  be  possessed  by  a  legion  of  Cobbetts. 
We  confess,  that,  though  agreeing  in  most  of  the  things  that  are  said 
when  that  a‘stus  is  on  our  author,  we  do  not  love  nor  like  him  half  so 
w  ell,  denouncing  woe  on  speculators  in  corn  as  being  ‘  ghouls  and 
afreets,’  or  thundering  about  political  corruption,  as  we  do  when  we 
get  him  in  his  other  aspect.  He  will  do  more,  he  may  rest  assured, 
for  his  country's  good  by  wooing  us  in  his  own  pure  way  to  the  love  of 
beauty  and  of  God’s  W'orld,  than  by  declaiming  on  education  and  the 
suffrage.  Plenty  of  us  can  do  that :  our  voices  are  cracked  at  the  best, 
and  will  not  spoil  by  stump-oratory  ;  but  do  not  let  him  strain  his 
sweet  notes  in  such  a  w’ay.  As  good  Dr.  Watts  might  tell  him,  the 
birds  are  to  sing  and  agree  ;  it  is  bears  and  lions  w’hose  high  preroga¬ 
tive  it  is  to  growl  and  fight.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  digressions  which  strike  us  as  blots  in  this 
otherwise  loveable  book.  Apart  from  such  escapades^  it  is  full  of 
beauty,  and  love  for  all  things  in  earth  and  air;  whilst  the  occasional 
hasty  glimpses  of  out-of-the-way  nooks  both  of  place  and  character, 
and  the  sweet,  graceful  snatches  of  verse  (true  old  llowittish)  inter¬ 
spersed,  make  it — to  use  a  word  which  for  its  richness  of  sound  and 
sense  deserves  a  better  fate  than  its  hacknied  repetition  promises — 
dcIiyhtfuL  There  arc  many  exquisitely  true  and  tender  veins  of  thought 
and  feeling  running  through  it,  part  of  which  we  should  gladly  trans¬ 
fer  ;  but,  failing  space,  we  commend  the  volume  itself,  with  a  hearty 
word  of  w'elcomc,  as  the  w'ork  of  a  genuine,  though  not  a  giant,  child 
of  song. 


Byps  at  Nature ;  or,  (tod's  Works  and  Man  s  lYants. 

Nature's  Wonders  ;  or^  (rod's  Care  over  ail  his  U  orks.  By  the 
Author  of  ‘  Peeps  at  Nature.’  London  :  Tract  Society. 

1  W'o  admirable  little  books,  conveying  much  useful  information,  inn 
form  well  suited  to  engage  the  attention  of  young  leaders. 
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Tht  Museum  oj  Classivul  Antiquities  :  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  Sister  Branches  of  Classical  Art.  No.  1.  January, 
1851.  London;  John  W.  Parker. 

This  new  journal,  with  a  title  partially  resembling  another,  which  has 
ceased,  is  a  very  elegant  publication.  It  purposes  to  draw  attention  to 
the  vestiges  of  classic  antiquity,  making  architecture  the  basis  of  the 
researches  to  be  carried  on,  and,  in  connexion  with  this  main  subject, 
selecting  such  studies  as  improve  the  taste  rather  than  promote  specu¬ 
lation.  While  appealing  to  classical  scholars  for  help  in  clearing  up 
the  doubts  and  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  descriptions  of  monuments 
which  abound  in  ancient  authors,  the  editors  say,  ‘  We  shall  also  render 
it  our  particular  object  to  strive  to  interest  the  public,  by  selecting  such 
themes  as  will  prove  agreeable  and  profitable  to  the  general  reader, 
being  convinced  that  invention,  progress,  and  perfection  in  art  do  not 
originate  so  much  from  the  studio  of  the  artist,  or  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  as  from  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  people.*  This  first  number 
treats  of  the  advantage  of  the  study  of  antiquity  and  excellence  in  art; 
the  rapid  destruction  of  ancient  monuments ;  the  polychromy  (many 
colours)  of  Greek  architecture  ;  description  of  one  of  the  city  gates  of 
PoDstum  ;  communication  from  Professor  Schoenborn,  of  Posen,  re¬ 
lative  to  an  important  monument  recently  discovered  by  him  in  Lycia ; 
on  the  paintings,  by  Polygnotus,  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  Part  1.,  with 
folding  plate,  representing  the  painting  on  the  right-hand  wall,  by 
W.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  on  the  plan  and  disposition  of  the  Greek 
Lcsche,  with  illustrations  by  the  Editor  ;  on  some  Egyptian-Doric 
columns  at  Thebes,  with  illustrations,  by  Edward  Falkener,  Esq.; 
Archttographia  Literaria ;  and  notices  of  new  publications. 


The  Core  of  Creeds  ;  of\  St.  Peter's  Keys.  By  Rev.  David  Thomas. 

London  ;  Ward  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  we  have  seen  lately  of  pulpit 
addresses.  There  is  strong,  hard  thinking  in  it — not  ‘  dry,’  but  vigorous 
and  manlike,  and  conveyed  in  a  style  which,  if  not  laying  claim  to 
finery,  i.s  unmistakeably  direct.  We  rejoice  in  the  growth  of  this  kind 
of  ‘  earnest  ministry’  amongst  us,  composed  as  it  is  of  men  sym¬ 
pathizing  with,  and  moulded  by,  the  pressure  of  the  time,  and 
consequently  speaking  the  language  of  this  living  century,  and  not  of 
dead  ones;  likely,  therefore,  to  speak  to  purpose.  We  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  this  little  volume  as  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  Christian  man, 
who  has  already  done  good  service,  and  will  do  more. 


A  Compendium  of  Universal  History.  Translated  from  the  German. 
By  C.  T.  Stafford.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

A- VERY  admirable  manual,  compiled  with  diligence,  and  translated 
with  accuracy.  Popular  as  a  school  book  in  Germany,  it  would  be 
advantageously  used  in  the  same  way  here.  We  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  who  may  need  it  for  such  a  purpose. 
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South  Africa  Delineated,  By  Rev.  Thornley  Smith.  London:  Mason. 

We  happened  to  take  up  this  little  volume  immediately  after  laying 
down  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming’s.  They  embrace  a  great  deal  of  the  same 
gnuind ;  but  there  the  resemblance  ends,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Smith’s  is 
about  men  instead  of  beasts,  contains  a  large  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  district,  is  undeniably  true,  and  a 
little  tedious.  It  is,  however,  worth  reading,  both  for  what  it  says  of 
the  different  tribes  of  South  Africa  and  for  its  compendious  sketch  of 
missionary  operations  there. 


Hints  for  the  Earnest  Student,  Compiled  by  Mrs.  AVilliam  Fison. 

London :  Seeleys. 

A  GREAT  collection  of  wise  sayings,  which  may  be  read  with  advan¬ 
tage;  or  (if  we  may  venture  to  say  it  of  the  production  of  a  lady,  with 
evident  sincerity  of  purpose  and  Christian  principle),  may  be  left  un¬ 
read  without  any  very  conspicuous  detriment, — the  hints  being  so  very 
true  that  they  become  truisms,  and  the  advices  so  very  obvious  that 
any  one  who  does  not  read  them  here  will  be  pretty  certain  to  do  so 
somewhere  else. 


llruirui  nf  tjif  JHontjj. 


The  Papal  is  still  the  question  of  the  day.  There  is  no  sign  of  dimi¬ 
nished  interest  in  it.  Popular  feeling  certainly  has  not  evaporated. 
Every  county  has,  we  believe,  recorded  its  judgment,  while  cities, 
boroughs,  and  parishes  innumerable,  have  spoken  with  unwonted 
unanimity  and  zeal.  So  far,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  undoubted.  The 
national  mind  has  unquestionably  been  aroused  to  an  unusual  extent, 
and  has  spoken  with  a  vehemence  which,  if  not  always  wise,  has,  at 
least,  disclosed  its  deep  and  impassioned  earnestness.  Tlic  lull  which 
now’  occurs  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  The  fifth  of  November  re¬ 
turns  only  once  a  year ;  and  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  England, 
having  held  their  meetings  and  pronounced  their  judgment,  now  wait 
the  assembling  of  parliament  to  see  how  our  legislature  will  deal  with 
the  crisis  which  has  arisen. 

We  are  glad  that  the  meeting  of  Parliament  has  been  deferred  till 
February.  It  was  a  wise  resolution  on  the  ])art  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  its  good  fruits  will  be  seen  in  the  more  sober  and 
statesman-like  views  which  will  be  broached.  Had  our  senators  met 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Papal  bull,  there  would  have 
been  serious  ground  for  apprehension.  The  passions  of  the  platform 
would  have  been  transferred  to  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen’s,  and  the 
indiscretion  of  the ‘Premier's  letter — for  such,  to  use  the  mildest  term, 
w'f  deem  it — might  have  been  expected  to  characterise  the  ministerial 
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measure.  As  it  is,  all  parties  have  had  time  for  reflection.  The 
popular  mind  has  thrown  off  much  of  what  was  questionable  in  the 
effervescence  of  its  zeal ;  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  have  reviewed 
their  position  and  principles  ;  while  the  Cabinet  has  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  weighing  the  various  and  complicated  bearings  of  the  case. 
The  result,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  advantageous  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
Protestantism.  Many  foolish  things  will,  no  doubt,  still  be  said ;  the 
ghost  of  an  effete  intolerance  will  be  invoked  ;  the  memory  of  departed 
days,  when  political  protestantism  was  rampant,  will  be  revived ;  and 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  it  may  be,  will  be  ealled  for.  But  we 
have  no  fear.  There  has  been  time  for  consideration,  and  our  senators 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  far  wrong. 

To  a  certain  extent,  a  small  reaction  is  taking  place.  It  is  natural 
that  it  should  be  so.  Where  a  people  have  been  strongly  and  gene¬ 
rally  moved,  something  of  this  kind  commonly  happens,  and  our  only 
wonder  is,  that  it  has  not  gone  further.  The  Town  Council  of  Leeds 
furnishes  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  and  we  have  no  desire  that  it 
should  be  followed.  It  would  pain  us  to  believe  that  the  indifference 
expressed  by  some  of  its  members  pertained  to  our  countrymen  gene¬ 
rally.  The  meeting  of  the  Dissenters  of  Leeds  was  a  vastly  different 
affair,  and  betokened  the  immense  advantage  accruing  from  the  delay 
which  had  occurred.  Calm,  clear,  and  earnest,  it  recorded  an  un¬ 
mistakable  protest  against  the  Papacy,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
refused  to  involve  itself  in  the  responsibility  of  questionable  measures 
against  it. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  three  Dissenting  bodies  of 
considerable  prominence  have  pronounced  their  judgment  on  the  Papal 
question.  We  refer  to  the  London  Deputies,  the  London  Board  of 
Baptist  Ministers,  and  the  General  Body  of  the  Three  Denominations 
of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers.  The  first  of  these  is  an  exclu¬ 
sively  lay  body,  and  the  other  two  are  ministerial.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  all  three  agree  in  spirit,  and  are  substantially  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  passed  throughout  the  country  by  the  more 
considerate  and  reflecting  opponents  of  the  Papal  procedure.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Three  Denominations  are  the  most  important,  and 
will  be  embodied  in  an  address  to  the  Throne.  The  protest,  which 
tliey  record  at  considerable  length,  has  respect  to  Popery  itself,  rather 
than  to  the  recent  procedure  of  the  Pontiff.  In  our  judgment,  this 
might  have  been  spared,  as  the  Protestantism  of  the  body  is  beyond 
question.  It  might,  however,  have  been  thought — and  we  admit  there 
is  force  in  the  consideration — that  it  w  as  important  just  now  to  place 
before  the  sovereign,  and  the  country,  the  strong  views  entertained 
respecting  Popery,  and  the  reprobation  with  which  its  principles  and 
spirit  are  regarded  by  the  Evangelical  Dissenters  of  England.  In  this 
point  of  view  there  is  significance  in  the  protest,  w  hich  is  strengthened 
by  the  statement  of  the  resolvers,  that  it  w’as  adopted  ‘  not  under 
the  sudden  impulse  of  feeling,  which  they  shared  in  common  with 
others  when  the  obnoxious  measure  was  first  announced,  but  after 
time  has  been  allowed  for  a  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  to  be  formed 
upon  it.  Me  should  have  been  glad  to  concur  wholly  in  the  rcsolu* 
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tioiis  of  such  a  body,  but  we  cannot  do  so,  as  they  affirm  things  which 
are  not,  as  we  think,  proven,  about  some  of  which  we  have 
doubts,  and  respecting  others  our  judgment  is  positively  adverse.  The 
recent  measure  of  the  Pope  is  said  to  be  illegal^  of  which  we  wait  for 
evidence.  If  it  be  so,  let  the  violated  statute  be  specified  by  compe¬ 
tent  authority,  and  let  proceedings  be  taken  against  the  transgressors. 
It  is  affirmed,  moreover,  to  be  an  interference  ‘  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  British  sovereign,’  which  we  deny,  as  those  prerogatives  arc 
conferred  by  law,  and  no  law  bestows  on  the  Crown  the  right  of 
creating  other  than  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  endowed  Church. 
The  creation  of  Catholic  bishops — whether,  on  other  ground,  right 
or  wrong — is  no  more  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative  than 
the  creation  of  Moravian  bishops,  or  those  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland.  The  recent  measure,  moreover,  it  is  affirmed,  in  terms  too 
general  and  sweeping  to  command  our  approval,  ‘  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
allowed  and  annulled.*  Now  these  words  may  mean  much  or  little, 
lliere  is  a  sense  in  which  we  should  not  much  object  to  them,  though 
they  are  clearly  susceptible  of  another  interpretation,  from  which  we 
should  dissent.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  body  recording  unmistakably 
its  determination,  ‘  to  be  no  parties  to  any  legislative  enactment  by 
which  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  should  be  deprived  of  the 
same  measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they  claim  for 
themselves.’ 

The  present  condition  of  public  feeling  remains,  in  our  opinion, 
much  as  it  was.  It  is  gradually  working  itself  clear  from  alloy,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  embolden  the  policy  or  to  revive  the  hopes  of 
Rome.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Parliament  will  meet  in  a  few 
days.  A  bitter  and  stormy  session  will  probably  ensue,  and  some 
legislative  measure  will  undoubtedly  be  proposed  to  meet  the  case 
which  has  arisen.  What  will  that  measure  be  ?  Many  rumours  arc 
afloat.  Every  man,  probably,  has  his  expectation,  yet  each  differs 
somewhat  from  his  neighbour.  The  past  declarations  of  the  Premier, 
the  policy  of  the  Viceregal  Court  at  Dublin,  and  the  dictatorship 
assumed  by  the  Colonial  Office  ‘  in  matters  ecclesiastical,’  will  render 
it  impossible,  without  manifest  inconsistency,  for  the  Government  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  nation.  The  Prime  Minister,  however, 
has  committed  himself  by  his  celebrated  Letter^  and  the  result  will 
perhaps  be  a  compromise  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  discreditable 
to  the  Ministry  by  which  it  is  proposed.  Amongst  the  many  scheme.s 
attributed  to  Government,  none  appears  to  us  more  ridiculous  than 
that  adverted  to  in  the  ‘  Daily  News,’  of  January  20th.  ‘  The  pro¬ 

ject  of  Ministers,’  reports  that  journal  ‘  is  said  to  be  to  prevent  any 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  England  assuming  territorial  titles  tn 
futuro^  leaving  the  present  dignitaries  in  full  blow,  and  in  possession 
of  those  titles  and  splendour  which  they  carried  by  storm.’  Should  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  be  submitted  to  the  legislature,  we  cannot  doubt  its 
meeting  with  the  contemptuous  rejection  which  it  will  richly  merit. 
I  hough  not  rating  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators  as  highly  as  some, 
we  believe  there  is  enough  of  common  sense  and  of  common  honesty 
amongst  them  to  laugh  derisively  at  such  a  proposition. 
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But,  leaving  the  region  of  conjecture — waiting  patiently  the  hour 
of  revelation — what  ought  to  be  the  measure  adopted  ?  How  should 
the  case  be  met  ?  How  far  and  in  what  direction  may  the  friends  of 
religious  liberty — we  dislike  the  word  toleration — go  with  the  Govern- 
ment  or  the  majority  of  the  legislature  in  the  measures  they  frame? 
These  arc  serious  questions.  We  have  pondered  them  deeply — have 
given  attention  to  what  has  been  advanced  on  every  side,  and  have 
sought,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  bring  the  conflicting  opinions 
hazarded  to  the  test  of  those  principles  which  we  deem  axioms.  We 
have  formed  our  own  conclusion,  and  are  not  disposed  to  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  its  avowal.  The  obligation  which  rests  upon  us 
as  public  journalists  is  increased  tenfold  in  the  case  which  has  now 
arisen. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  territorial  titles.  As  we  remarked  last  month,  ‘  It  will  leave 
J^opery  just  where  it  was  ;  or  rather,  it  will  give  its  members  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  grievance  real  or  supposed.’  Such  an  enactment  would 
be,  we  think,  as  faulty  in  its  logic,  as  it  w'ould  be  out  of  keeping  with 
the  practice  of  successive  administrations.  It  would  only  delude  the 
British  people,  and  might  ultimately  serve  some  of  the  worst  designs 
of  the  Popedom. 

Our  answer,  then,  to  the  inquiries  put  above  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  view  entertained  of  the  Papal  bull.  If  it  be  designed  for  spiritual 
ends  only,  then  it  must  be  met  by  similar  means;  and  to  invoke 
against  it  the  authority  of  the  State,  is  to  forfeit  our  title  to  the 
character  we  assume,  and  to  be  recreant  to  the  principles  professed. 
Whatever  our  estimate  of  Popery  may  be,  yet,  as  a  religious  system, 
it  is  amenable  only  to  moral  agencies.  Its  members  are  as  entitled  to 
regard  the  Pope  as  their  head,  as  our  Churchmen  are  to  designate  the 
Queen  as  such.  It  may  be  matter  of  regret  that  they  should  so  view 
a  foreign  pontiff,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  right  or  title. 
They  do  so  regard  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  all  matters  purely 
spiritual  they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  him  instruction  and  com¬ 
mand.  Tp  prohibit  this  would  be,  in  our  judgment,  incompatible 
with  the  toleration  which  has  been  conceded. 

But  is  the  Papal  bull  a  purely  religious  instrument  ?  This  is  a 
grave  question,  and  considering  the  complex  character  of  the  Pope, 
taking  into  account  the  testimony  of  history,  and  looking  at  the  terms 
and  spirit  of  the  document  itself,  we  feel  that  a  thoughtful  man  will 
pause  before  replying  in  the  affirmative.  The  more  we  ponder  it,  the 
deeper  becomes  our  conviction  that  it  cannot  be  so  regarded,  and  the 
freer  we  consequently  feel  to  deal  with  it  through  the  medium  of  our 
legislators.  There  is  force  in  the  distinction  drawm  by  the  editor  of 
the  ‘  Scottish  Congregational  Magazine,’  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  and  the  Papacy,  though  w’e  should  not  go  to  the  extent 
he  does,  as  some  of  his  positions  require  explanation  before  we 
could  commit  ourselves  to  them.  Now  there  is  mere  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former  in  the  Pope’s  bull.  It  is  throughout  conceived  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  the  Papacy;  it  savors  of  the  age  of  Hildebrand  rather 
than  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  arrogates,  with  offensive  pride,  an 
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authority  and  power  in  this  country  which  is  so  manifestly  opposed 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  to  create  a  strong  impression  that 
the  future  rather  than  the  present  was  contemplated  by  its  framers. 
Considering,  moreover,  the  impression  which  the  document  is  evidently 
designed  to  make  on  other  nations  we  cannot  but  deem  its  reception 
unadvised  and  pernicious.  ‘  Up  to  this  year,’  to  (piote  the  language 
of  our  contemporary,  ‘  England  was  viewed  by  the  Pope  only  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  field  :  hence  he  appointed  to  it  only  such  bishops  as  he  sends 
to  such  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  vicars-apostolic,  consecrated  titular 
bishops  of  some  diocese,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  England  formed  no  part  of  the  Papal 
ecclesiastical  territory,  and,  therefore,  the  Pope  had  no  claim  over 
it  territorially ;  in  short,  he  could  exercise  authority  and  appoint 
bishops  only  over  the  Romanist  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  But  it  is 
no  longer  so.  The  Pope  now  divides  England  into  territorial  dioceses, 
over  which  he  appoints  bishops,  who  take  their  title  from  some 
important  place  in  these  dioceses.  The  Pope,  therefore,  /las  now  done 
in  England  lehat^  hy  his  own  he  eon  do  only  in  countries  wholly 
subject  to  his  sway,  lie  has  thus,  in  the  most  public  and  authoritative 
manner,  declared  that  England,  as  a  country,  is  no  longer  a  mere 
missionary  field  for  Romanism,  but  is  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  in  which  the  Pope’s  authority  is  re-established  as  before  the 
Reformation.’’*^  This  representation  is  borne  out  by  the  pastoral 
letter  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  by  the  language  of  Father  New  man,  and 
by  the  views  unhesitatingly  broached  by  the  least  cautious  of  the 
Popish  journals  throughout  Europe. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  we  come,  somewhat  reluctantly,  yet 
without  hesitation,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Papal  bull  ought  not  to 
be  admitted.  We  would  say  to  our  Roman  (’atholic  fellow-citizens, 
‘  Entertain  of  the  Pope  what  estimate  you  please,  revere  him  as  your 
father,  receive  at  his  hands  the  law  of  your  religious  service,  trace  up 
your  spiritual  orders  to  him,  and  recognise  as  your  teachers  only  such 
as  are  invested  with  his  authority  and  speak  in  his  name.  All  this 
you  are  entitled  to  do ;  and  any  interference,  on  the  part  of  prince  or 
priest,  will  find  in  us  as  strenuous  opponents  as  in  yourselves.  But  if 
you  go  beyond  this,  and  report  the  reunion  of  England  to  the  Papal 
see,  and  arrogate  an  authority  repudiated  by  our  fathers,  and  unknown 
to  our  constitution,  then,  we  say,  you  step  beyond  the  ])rovince  of 
religion,  and  nullify  your  appeal  to  her  protection.  While  you  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  we  are  with  you,  but  the  moment 
you  exceed  these,  we  admit  the  propriety  of  legislative  interference. 
Against  such  a  bull,  therefore,  as  was  given  at  Rome,  on  the  24th  of 
September  last,  we  protest,  while  we  most  earnestly  contend  for  your 
,  to  receive,  by  way  of  bull  or  rescript — call  it  w  hat  you  please — 

the  decisions  and  counsels  of  your  spiritual  head  in  all  purely  religious 
i  matters.’ 

i  As  to  the  canon  law',  which  Dr.  Wiseman  tells  us  ‘  is  inapplicable 

I  under  vicars-apostolic,’  we  w’ould  not  on  any  account  allow  of  its  intro- 
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duction.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  spiritual  domination  and  wickedness, 
and  ought  to  be  abjured  by  every  people  who  prize  and  would  perpetuate 
their  liberty.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  would  you  have  Parliament 
do?  We  reply  in  few  and  simple  words  : — 

1.  We  would  have  the  bull  of  September  the  24th  disallowed,  and 
its  reception  into  this  country  prohibited,  it  being  at  the  same  time 
distinctly  notified  that  no  interference  is  contemplated  with  the  ap- 
pointment  of  purely  ecclesiastical  officers  of  whatever  grade. 

2.  All  appointments  under  such  bull  should  be  forthwith  cancelled. 

3.  Public  officers  should  be  appointed  to  inspect  and  report  on 
religious  houses,  in  order  to  guard  against  parties  being  retained  in 
them  contrary  to  their  will. 

4.  All  grants  of  public  money,  whether  to  Maynooth  College,  or  to 
colonial  ecclesiastics,  should  be  immediately  and  for  ever  withdrawn. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  our  views,  and  we  wait  to  see  how  far  they  will 
be  embodied  in  the  measure  of  Government.  We  cannot  say  we  are 
sanguine.  Lord  John  Russell  has  failed  on  various  occasions  to 
realize  our  notion  of  a  sagacious  and  high-minded  statesman.  We  fear 
that  he  will  do  so  again.  Public  rumor  alleges  that  the  Queen  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  reference  to  this  absorbing  topic  which  her  ministers 
propose  to  insert  in  the  royal  speech.  There  is  no  improbability  in  this ; 
but  should  it  be  so,  there  is  a  power  greater  than  that  of  the  Premier, 
which  Nve  do  not  want  to  see  further  aroused,  lest  its  vehemence  should 
outstep  the  bounds  of  principle  and  right.  In  the  meantime,  let  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  be  wakeful  and  active.  Let  them  think 
well  before  committing  themselves  to  any  specific  measure,  lest  in 
meeting  a  present  evil  they  incur  future  ones  of  greater  magnitude. 
Rut  we  must  turn  to  other  topics.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  and  we 
yield. 

The  approach  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  has  brought  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  numerous  applications  for  a  share  in  his 
anticipated  surplus.  Amongst  these  the  Window  Tax,  the  Paper  Tax, 
and  the  Malt  Tax,  have  been  the  most  clamorous,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  first  is  likely  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  State  financier. 
The  M  indow-tax.  one  of  the  most  odious  imposts  ever  imposed,  is,  we 
believe,  to  be  abolished,  and  a  House-tax,  about  one-third  in  amount,  is 
to  be  substituted  for  it.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  project  of  Ministers, 
if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  circles.  It 
remains  for  the  country,  or  rather  for  our  senators — practically  a  very 
different  thing — to  say  whether  such  a  substitution  shall  be  permitted. 
If  the  expression  of  an  adverse  judgment  be  sufficiently  general  and 
earnest,  the  window-lax  will  probably  be  abolished  without  the  substi* 
tute  of  a  house-tax.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  feel  strongly  on  the 
point,  be  prompt  and  vigorous  in  their  actions. 

hrom  public  matters  we  turn  to  others  of  a  somewhat  more  private 
character. 

Rev.  Algernon  Wells,  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
A  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 

removed  from  his  labours  after  a  protracted 
\  ness,  hew  men  nerc  ever  loveil,  admired,  and  trusted,  by  so  large  a 
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body  of  friends.  Five  and  thirty  years  ago  he  was  received  into 
Hoxton  College,  and,  by  earnest  study  till  the  end  of  life,  he  acquired 
an  amount  of  theological  and  general  knowledge  rarely  equalled  by 
men  of  earlier  advantages  and  ampler  leisure.  His  lovely  temper, 
tender  spirit,  and  deep  and  ardent  piety,  were  gracefully  harmonized 
with  the  most  fascinating  charms  of  conversation,  and  with  a  power 
of  transacting  public  business  with  singular  felicity.  We  sympathize 
very  cordially  with  the  denomination  of  which  he  has  been  so  distin- 
guished  an  ornament,  in  the  sorrow  which  such  a  bereavement  has 
brought  upon  them.  Happy  and  honoured,  indeed,  will  that  man  be 
who  may  be  found  w’orthy  of  succeeding  him.  Such  a  man,  we  ear¬ 
nestly  hope,  will  not  be  wanting  to  guide  the  proceedings  of  the  im¬ 
portant  confederacy  of  Free  Churches  to  which  the  wdsdom  and 
urbanity  of  its  departed  Secretary  imparted  so  much  unity  and  power. 

Mr.  Robert  Norris,  of  Bristol,  though  a  vastly  different  man,  was 
equally  beloved  in  his  circle.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he  clung 
to  what  he  deemed  right,  offended  some ;  while  his  disregard  of  many 
of  the  conventionalisms  of  social  and  religious  life,  awakened  prejudice 
and  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  however,  he  had  been  gaining  rapidly  on  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  fellow’-citizens.  Those  who  saw  Mr.  Norris  only  at  a 
distance  or  infrequently,  knew  little  of  his  character.  He  united 
qualities  rarely  found  together — the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  a  reformer 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister ;  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  principle 
with  a  large-hearted  candor  in  interpreting  the  actions  of  others ;  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  with  the  acuteness  and  wisdom  of  a  cultivated 
intellect ;  entire  exemption  from  vanity  with  a  conscientiousness  which 
compelled  him  occasionally  to  occupy  positions  fiom  w  hich  his  modesty 
shrunk ;  a  speculative  cast  of  mind  witli  deep  reverence  for  Christian 
truth ;  a  devout  reception  of  the  Redeemer  w  ithout  any  particle  of 
intolerance  or  bitterness  towards  those  whom  he  deemed  in  serious 
error.  One  who  knew  him  well  tells  us,  and  we  subscribe  to  the  state¬ 
ment,  ‘A  truer  form  of  humanity,  a  gentler,  lovelier,  more  guileless 
spirit,  has  seldom  trodden  our  earth.’  The  last  time  we  saw  him  was 
at  the  Convention  of  the  Anti-state-church  Association.  May  our 
next  be  in  a  better  world,  where  our  departed  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  is  now  enjoying  the  happiness  which  flows  from  a  devout 
consecration  to  the  service  of  the  l^ord. 

Another  crisis  has  happened  in  France.  Few  observant  men  wdll  be 
surprised  at  this.  The  tendency  of  events,  for  some  time  past,  has 
betokened  it,  and  now  that  it  has  happened,  it  awakens  little  concern, 
and  is  regarded  with  ominous  indifference.  This  is  to  be  deplored, 
but  it  is  the  natural  result  of  what  w’e  have  witnessed.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  of  French  revolutions  does  not  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  public  men  of  France,  or  in  the  political  sagacity  of  her 
people.  The  idol  of  to-day  is  cast  down  and  trampled  on  to-morrow. 
So  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  so  it  has  been  since 
February  1848.  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  nation  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sides,  are  now  reaping  according  as  they  have  sown.  Ihe  harvest  is 
"hat  the  seed-time  prognosticated,  and  no  one  pities  their  perplexities, 
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or  cares  one  whit  about  their  party  criminations  and  strugj^les.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  the  present  crisis  is  the  dismissal  of  General 
Changarnier,  whom  the  President  had  learnt  to  mistrust  and  dread. 
This  soldier  of  fortune,  in  whom  the  whole  military  power  of  the 
Republic  centred,  had  shown  himself  less  tractable  than  Louis 
Na|)oleon  desired.  A  short  lime  since  he  was  the  most  supple  of 
courtiers,  and  the  vain  and  treacherous  Louis  imagined  that  he  might 
be  relied  on  in  the  working  out  of  his  schemes.  In  this  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  not  from  the  patriotism  of  the  soldier,  but  from  other  passions 
which  had  been  engendered  by  his  elevation  to  power.  For  a  time  no 
minister  could  be  found  sufficiently  bold  to  append  his  name  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  General,  and  when  at  length  one  did  so,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  was  seized  by  various  parties  hostile  to  the  Government,  to  carry  a 
vote  in  the  Assembly  expressing  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry. 
The  juncture  of  parties  was  singular.  Monarchists  and  Republicans,  ad- 
herents  of  the  elder  and  of  the  younger  Rourbon  branch.  Constitutional 
and  Red  Republicans,  traders  in  politics,  and  young  deputies  breathing 
patriotism,  were  united  for  the  moment.  Their  majority  against  minis¬ 
ters  was  considerable,  and  the  Cabinet  in  consequence  resigned. 

One  good,  however,  has  been  accomplished.  A  charlatan  has  been 
removed  ;  one  less  a]q)ears  on  a  stage  unhappily  crowded  with  such ; 
and  the  sooner  M.  Tliiers,  and  others  like  him,  are  dismissed  from 
public  life  the  better.  There  is  a  sad  want  of  new  blood,  of  healthy, 
virtuous  life  in  the  ])olitical  society  of  Paris.  In  the  meantime,  the 
President  is  endeavoring  to  ride  out  the  storm.  ^lany  of  his  elforts 
have  failed,  but  the  Duihj  News  oi  this  morning  (‘27th),  reports  that  he 
has  at  length  formed  ‘  a  ministry  of  transition.’  We  wait  the  result. 
If  Louis  Napoleon  be  teachable — which  we  doubt — he  will  learn  the 
folly  of  pursuing  his  reactionary  policy  any  further.  Let  him  fairly 
administer  the  constitution  which  he  has  sworn  to  maintain,  and  France 
will  rally  to  his  aid,  with  a  unanimity  and  heartiness  which  w  ill  insure 
the  easy  attainment  of  every  object  of  a  just  ambition. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  contest  is,  at  length,  terminated,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  sword  and  battle-field  are  concerned.  Such  a  result  was 
to  be  anticipated  immediately  that  Prussia  resolved  on  succumbing  to 
Austrian  dictation.  There  was  no  other  course  open  to  the  Duchies 
than  to  accept  the  propositions  submitted  by  these  powers.  To  have 
done  otherwise  would  have  been  to  bring  on  themselves  certain  and 
speedy  destruction,  as  no  force  which  they  could  arm  w'ould  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  resisting  the  armies  arrayed  against  them.  Thus 
far  the  strong  have  overborne  the  weak ;  reactionary  policy  has  gained 
another  triumph';  and  the  monarchs  of  Austria  and  Russia,  with  their 
constrained  ally  of  Prussia,  will  probably  be  encouraged  to  take  some 
other  backward  step.  In  the  meantime,  Europe  is  learning  a  most 
important  lesson,  and  w’e  shall  see  whether  the  pen  cannot  accomplish 
what  the  sword  has  failed  in.  Intellect  is  at  work,  and  we  have  strong 
faith  in  its  power.  The  end  is  not  yet. 
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